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‘‘The  ancient  languages  are  the  scabbard 
which  holds  the  mind’s  sword”  (Goethe). 
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Where  You  Would 
Rather  Not  Go 

by  Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 


Born  and  educated  in  Holland  where  he 
was  ordained  a priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1957,  Henri  J.M.  Nouwen  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Nijmegen  and 
sometime  student  at  the  Menninger  Clinic  in 
Kansas.  He  has  taught  in  Latin  America,  at 
Notre  Dame,  and  latterly  at  Yale  University. 
He  is  the  author  of  a number  of  books,  in- 
cluding The  Wounded  Healer  {Double- 
day}. In  July,  1981,  he  left  Yale  to  become  a 
missionary  in  South  America  with  headquar- 
ters in  Lima,  Peru. 


Commencement  Address,  June  2,  1981 
John  21:15-22 


Dear  Graduates;  At  this  moment  as 
you  conclude  your  formal  studies 
and  enter  into  a full-time  ministry,  Je- 
sus’ words  to  Peter  at  the  end  of  John’s 
Gospel  summarize  the  great  challenge 
with  which  you  begin  a new  stage  of 
your  life.  A question  is  raised,  a task 
is  given,  and  a prediction  is  made. 

I 

You  know  the  question:  “Do  you 
love  me.T’  “Do  you  love  me?”  “Do  you 
love  me?”  Without  a fervent,  lively  and 
active  love  of  Christ  all  the  knowledge 
you  have  gathered  during  your  many 
years  of  study  is  not  only  useless  but 
even  dangerous.  Just  as  Peter  was  faced 
with  the  question,  “Do  you  love  me?” 
after  having  lived,  traveled,  and  strug- 
gled with  Jesus  for  three  years,  so  you 
are  now  confronted  with  that  same 
question  after  years  of  studying  the 
Word  of  God,  praying,  and  celebrat- 
ing the  divine  mysteries.  “Do  you  love 
me?” 

If  there  is  anything  I want  to  say  to 
you  today — and  I am  sure  that  I can 
say  this  in  the  name  of  all  those  who 
are  here  with  you — it  is:  Let  the  love 
of  Christ  be  the  center  of  your  life  and 


your  ministry.  It  is  not  easy.  Perhaps 
you  have  said  with  Peter:  “Even  when 
everyone  else  leaves  you  I will  not.” 
Yet,  you  might  have  found  yourself 
hesitating  and  even  embarrassed  in  the 
circle  of  your  smart  friends  who  won- 
der how  you  ever  got  the  crazy  idea 
of  going  into  the  ministry  anyway.  It 
is  not  easy  because  there  are  so  many 
other  people  and  events  that  ask  for 
your  attention  and  they  all  seem  so 
much  more  urgent  and  indispensable. 
It  is  not  easy  because  you  do  not  want 
to  sound  like  a naive  enthusiast,  espe- 
cially after  having  paid  so  much  tui- 
tion to  be  here  today.  And  still  the 
question  is  there:  “Do  you  love  me?” 
And  your  answer  can  be  the  same  as 
Peter’s.  “Lord,  you  know  everything 
. . . my  denials,  my  doubts,  my  fears, 
my  embarrassment,  my  desire  to  be 
liked  and  respected,  my  desire  for  suc- 
cess, you  know  it  all.  But  you  know 
that  I love  you.  You  know  that  place, 
that  corner  of  my  soul,  that  secret  spot 
of  my  love.” 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe 
theological  education  is  to  call  it  an 
education  in  love,  an  education  to  make 
your  love  an  informed  love,  that  em- 
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braces  heart  and  mind,  a mature  love 
that  is  tree  from  possessiveness  and 
anger,  a strong  love  that  neither  slips 
into  sentimentalism  nor  sensational- 
ism. This  is  what  Paul  says  to  you: 
“May  you,  planted  in  love  and  built  on 
love,  have  the  strength  to  grasp  the 
breadth  and  the  length,  the  height  and 
the  depth,  until  knowing  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  is  beyond  all  knowl- 
edge, you  are  filled  with  the  utter  full- 
ness of  God.”  It  is  out  of  that  fullness 
ot  God  that  you  are  called  to  minister. 

II 

After  the  question  is  raised  a task  is 
given:  Feed  my  sheep;  feed  my  lambs. 
That  is  the  task:  to  he  ministers,  to  be 
servants,  to  be  people,  who  can  be  with 
people.  Once  you  have  been  filled  with 
the  utter  fullness  of  God,  that  is,  once 
you  no  longer  belong  to  this  world,  you 
are  free  to  live  in  this  world  and  pay 
attention  to  the  needs  of  many.  Jesus 
says:  You  do  not  belong  to  the  world, 
just  as  I do  not  belong  to  the  world. . . . 
so  I send  you  into  the  world,  just  as 
my  Father  sent  me  into  the  world.  The 
love  of  Christ  which  makes  you  be- 
long to  God  will  set  you  free  to  be 
truly  in  this  world.  It  will  not  take  long 
for  you  to  find  out  what  being  in  this 
world  means.  It  means  meetings  and 
meetings  and  meetings,  because  the 
world  likes  meetings;  it  means  parish- 
ioners who  want  only  one  thing  of  you: 
not  to  rock  the  boat;  it  means  pastors 
who  are  more  involved  with  raising 
money  than  with  raising  hearts;  it 
means  being  subjected  to  endless  deja 
vue  experiences.  It  means  all  of  that. . . . 
But  it  also  means  anxious  hearts  wait- 
ing to  hear  a word  ot  comfort,  trem- 
bling hands  eager  to  be  touched,  and 
broken  spirits  with  expectations  to  be 
healed.  Feed  my  sheep,  feed  my  lambs 


. . . they  are  hungry,  hungry  for  God, 
hungry  for  love,  hungry  for  life,  light, 
truth  and  goodness. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  become 
discouraged.  What  is  required  is  not 
great  acts  that  will  be  admired,  nor 
great  successes,  nor  many  projects  and 
plans  (the  world  drowns  in  plans  and 
projects).  Be  faithfully  present  to  peo- 
ple precisely  when  you  do  not  know 
what  to  say  or  what  to  do.  Because 
you  come  in  the  name  of  the  broken 
and  powerless  Lord  who  did  not  cling 
to  his  divine  privilege  but  became  as 
we  are.  Have  the  courage  to  enter  into 
those  places  where  people  are  hurting, 
whether  they  are  wealthy  or  poor, 
where  they  are  alone,  whether  they  are 
monks  or  businessmen,  where  they  are 
in  despair,  whether  they  are  praised  or 
blamed  by  the  world.  Enter  those  hid- 
den corners  and  let  your  people  know 
with  mind  and  heart  that  our  God  is 
a God  with  us,  a compassionate  God. 

Ill 

But  there  is  more:  Not  only  is  a 
question  raised  and  a task  given  but  a 
prediction  is  made.  “When  you  w'ere 
young  you  girded  yourself  and  went 
where  you  wanted  to  go,  but  when  you 
grow  old  somebody  else  will  put  a belt 
around  you  and  take  you  w'here  you 
would  rather  not  go.”  Here  the  mys- 
tery of  the  ministry  is  revealed  that  the 
leader  is  the  one  who  is  being  led  more 
and  more.  It  is  the  strange  reversal  of 
that  psychology  which  says:  When  you 
are  young  someone  else  will  put  a belt 
around  you  and  lead  you  where  you 
would  rather  not  go,  but  when  you 
grow  old  you  can  go  where  you  your- 
self want  to  go.  But  that  is  not  the  logic 
of  the  Gospel.  To  grow  in  the  Spirit 
of  your  Lord  means  to  be  led  to  the 
same  powerless  place  where  he  was  led. 
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. . . Calvary,  the  cross.  It  means  the 
road  of  downward  mobility  in  the  midst 
of  an  upward  mobile  world.  I do  not 
say  this  with  sadness,  but  joyfully,  be- 
cause the  downward  road  of  God  is 
the  road  on  which  he  reveals  himself 
to  us  as  a God  with  us. 

If  we  know  anything  it  is  that  we 
do  not  know  what  the  world  will  look 
like  twenty,  ten,  or  even  two  years  from 
now.  This  is  not  a time  for  many  pre- 
dictions, but  Jesus  allows  us  to  predict 
one  thing:  if  we  are  truly  faithful  to 
our  vocation  we  will  find  ourselves  not 
on  the  road  to  power,  but  on  the  road 
to  powerlessness;  not  on  the  road  to 
success,  but  on  the  road  of  servant- 
hood;  not  on  the  broad  road  of  praise 
and  popularity,  but  on  the  narrow  road 
of  confrontation  and  rejection. 

The  world  in  which  you  are  called 
to  go  is  a world  ripped  apart  by  hun- 
ger, violence,  crime  and  the  threat  of 
a nuclear  holocaust.  A world  which  is 
indeed  a dark  world.  If  after  a few 
years  you  find  yourself  liked,  praised, 
and  admired  by  all,  you  have  good 
reason  to  worry  a bit.  The  word  of 
God  strikes  too  deep  to  be  a source  of 
contentment.  The  word  of  God  says 
NO  to  hunger,  oppression,  exploita- 
tion, torture,  violence  and  war.  The 
word  of  God  says  YES  to  the  small 
gifts  of  the  child,  the  retarded,  the  dis- 
possessed, and  all  who  are  poor. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  true  minis- 
ters, true  servants  of  God’s  everlasting 
word,  your  life  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
And  it  should  not  be  easy.  It  ought  to 
be  hard;  it  ought  to  be  radical;  it  ought 
to  be  restless;  it  ought  to  lead  you  to 
places  you  would  rather  not  go.  But  it 
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will  never  take  away  the  joy  and  peace 
which  has  been  given  to  you  and  which 
allow  you  to  remain  confident  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle.  Because  you  will 
find  that  precisely  when  you  find 
yourself  being  girded  and  led  to  places 
you  would  rather  not  go — that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  with  you.  The  Spirit 
prays  in  you,  speaks  through  you,  and 
manifests  God’s  everlasting  presence  to 
you. 

IV 

Let  me  conclude  with  a few  practi- 
cal remarks: 

(1)  If  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  basis 
of  your  ministry  be  sure  to  pray  and 
continue  to  pray.  Whatever  happens  to 
you,  never  give  up  praying.  It  would 
be  like  giving  up  breathing.  A man  or 
woman  who  does  not  pray  anymore  is 
no  longer  a minister.  Pray  without 
ceasing:  fervently,  constantly.  And  es- 
pecially pray  for  those  to  whom  you 
are  ministering.  All  true  ministry  starts 
in  and  with  prayer. 

(2)  Care  for  people.  Feed  them  with 
God’s  love.  Be  present  to  people  in  their 
pains,  and  thus  reveal  God’s  compas- 
sion. 

(3)  Have  courage.  Know  that  you 
will  be  led  to  places  you  never  dreamt 
you  would  ever  go.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  stretch  out  your  hands  and  let  others 
gird  you.  It  happened  to  the  Lord 
himself  and  thus  it  became  the  way  to 
new  life. 

We  all  pray  that  you  will  find  the 
strength  to  survive  all  that  is  going  to 
happen  and  to  stand  with  confidence 
“before  the  Lord  when  he  returns  in 
glory”  (see  Lk.  21:36). 


Crossing  the  Line 

Farewell  Remarks  to  the 

Graduating  Class,  1981 

bv  the  President  ot  the  Seminary 

"Choose  this  day  whom  you  unll  serve  . . (Joshua  24:15). 


A FEW  summers  ago,  I was  invited  to 
Fort  Dix  to  give  two  lectures  on 
ethics  to  officers.  There  was  time  for 
a tour  o(  the  facilities  and  for  glimpses 
of  a fresh  batch  of  recruits  before  and 
after  their  induction.  A large  box  at 
the  door  through  which  they  entered 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  covered,  but  a 
slot  in  the  top  was  large  enough  to 
handle  any  article  that  could  be  car- 
ried in  one’s  pocket.  Behind  the  box  a 
line  was  drawn  across  the  Boor.  Upon 
inquiry,  I learned  that  any  contraband 
object  could  be  deposited  in  the  box 
before  the  line  was  crossed,  without 
prejudice  or  penalty.  But  after  the  line 
was  crossed,  anyone  carrying  any  for- 
bidden substance  or  weapon  would  be 
subject  to  military  discipline.  I in- 
quired if  the  box  had  much  business, 
and  my  host  said,  “Yes,  we  have  to 
empty  it  every  day.” 

Today  you  have  crossed  the  line.  You 
have  made  a decision.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  decision  that  you  will  have  to 
make.  In  fact,  you  will  have  to  make 
decisions  again  and  again  throughout 
your  ministry.  Peter  Berger  has  re- 
minded us  that  modern  consciousness 
entails  a movement  from  fate  to  choice 
and  has  placed  upon  us  what  he  calls 
the  “heretical  imperative,”  the  neces- 
sity to  choose.  A welter  of  possibilities 
beckons  in  every  area  of  experience, 
including  religious  experience,  and  we 
must  decide  or  retreat. 

The  necessity  of  decision  is  inherent 


in  the  life  of  a Christian.  Our  Lord 
reminded  his  disciples  of  the  narrow 
gate  and  the  wide  gate,  one  leading  to 
life  and  the  other  to  destruction,  and 
the  DIDACHE  begins  with  “two 
Ways,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death.” 
But  nowhere  is  the  necessity  to  choose 
put  more  pointedly  than  at  the  close  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua.  The  Promised 
Land  has  been  settled,  the  old  general 
was  on  the  verge  of  retirement,  and  he 
concluded  his  farewell  address  with  this 
challenge,  “And  if  you  be  unwilling  to 
serve  the  Lord,  choose  this  day  whom 
you  will  serve,  whether  the  gods  your 
fathers  served  in  the  region  beyond  the 
River,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in 
whose  land  you  dwell;  but  as  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.” 
Open  and  beckoning  before  us,  these 
three  options  continue.  The  first  is  the 
gods  of  the  past,  and  they  are  always 
tempting.  One  of  the  most  cunning 
ways  to  hide  from  God  in  the  present 
is  to  confine  him  to  the  past.  It  is  dou- 
bly tempting  when  w'e  live  in  a culture 
that  is  rife  with  nostalgia — country  and 
western  music,  and  jeans  that  remind 
us  of  the  simplicity  of  Gloria  Vander- 
bilt!— and  we  translate  this  into  reli- 
gion, giving  up  the  elemental  for  the 
simplistic.  The  result  is  that  we  be- 
come submerged  in  the  ever-flowing 
stream  of  anti-intellectualism,  which  has 
been  the  bane  of  Christianity  in  Amer- 
ica almost  from  its  beginning,  and 
which  has  never  been  more  powerful 
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than  it  is  now.  You  must  avoid  the 
temptation  of  religious  nostalgia  and 
its  anti-intellectual  trappings  if  you  are 
to  deal  honestly  with  the  Lord  who 
confronts  you  not  in  the  past,  but  in 
the  present,  and  whose  demand  is  rad- 
ical obedience. 

The  second  way  is  towards  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites  in  whose  land  we  all 
dwell.  There  are  three  attitudes  that 
are  deadly  to  faith,  and  especially  to 
the  faith  of  the  minister.  One  is  famil- 
iarity. We  handle  sacred  things  so  often 
that  they  become  too  familiar  and  con- 
sequently lose  their  power  to  grasp  and 
transform.  Another  is  formalism,  where 
we  go  through  the  motions  of  wor- 
ship, but  they  are  empty  of  vital  con- 
tent. And  the  third  is  accommodation 
to  the  culture  around  us,  to  the  gods 
of  the  Amorites.  We  gradually  erase 
every  line  of  demarcation  that  sepa- 
rates the  people  of  God  from  the  world 
round  about  until  we  are  totally  ac- 
commodated to  our  secular  culture. 
This  temptation,  too,  is  present  in  the 
context  of  every  decision  that  you  will 
make. 

Joshua’s  conclusion  points  to  the  third 
way,  “As  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord.”  Israel’s  hero  did 


not  make  any  attempt  to  go  it  alone. 
He  and  his  house  were  together.  The 
greatest  sustaining  power  of  your  faith 
throughout  your  ministry  will  be  a 
godly  house,  a Christian  home.  The 
Christian  family  that  you  rear  will,  in 
turn,  sustain  you.  But  your  house  will 
be  even  wider,  involving  tbe  congre- 
gation which  you  serve  and  of  which 
you  are  a part,  and  wider  still,  as  it 
reaches  out  to  include  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  God.  We  do  not  “go  it  alone.” 
We  go  as  members  of  a household,  the 
household  of  faith. 

Finally,  Joshua  knew  it  would  not 
be  easy.  Do  not  take  your  pledge  lightly, 
and  do  not  make  a cheap  decision.  The 
God  with  whom  you  deal  is  not  an 
idol.  Your  ancestors  worshipped  idols 
beyond  the  flood,  and  the  Amorites 
worship  idols  in  the  land  where  you 
dwell,  but  you  are  serving  a God  who 
is  holy  and  just.  My  prayer  for  each  of 
you  is  that  you  will  deal  with  Him 
honestly,  that  you  will  struggle  with 
Him,  and  that  you  will  come  to  terms 
with  Him.  When  you  do,  you  will  be 
free  women  and  men,  without  fear  of 
any  threat  or  intimidation.  In  this 
strength  you  will  always  prevail. 


“We  can  find  his  love  not  only  in  what  is  lovely,  pleasant,  and  good,  but  also  in  what  is  upsetting, 
frightening,  and  painful.  God  is  the  ruler  of  all,  so  we  can  find  his  love  even  in  and  through  our 
worst  suffering.  In  all  that  is  negative,  something  can  be  found  that  is  positive  and  creative,  that 
can  make  us  aware  of  the  hidden  glory  in  what  we  so  often  take  for  granted.  It  is  not  by  turning 
our  backs  on  the  harsh  realities  of  life  that  we  can  find  help  in  our  daily  lives,  but  by  facing 
them,  so  that  we  do  not  merely  keep  our  dreams  of  personal  happiness  alive  but  learn  what 
happiness  really  is.”  (Traces  of  God,  by  Diogenes  Allen,  p.  2.) 


Mission  in  an  East  Asian 
Context:  The  Historical 
Context 

by  Samuel  H.  Moffett 


ONE  practical  by-product  of  ap- 
proaching mission  in  East  Asia 
from  the  historical  perspective  is  that 
it  gives  the  lie  to  the  commonest  of  all 
criticisms  of  Christian  missions  in  Asia, 
namely  that  Christianity  is  an  irritat- 
ing, alien,  western  religion  that  does 
not  belong  in  Asia.  Sometimes  the 
criticism  comes  as  a calculated  distor- 
tion of  history;  sometimes  it  springs 
simply  from  ignorance.  But  in  either 
case  it  hurts;  and  in  both  cases  it  is 
wrong. 

There  is  an  illuminating  entry  in  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  the  year  A.D. 
883.  It  records  an  incident  in  King 
Alfred’s  desperate  fight  for  the  Chris- 
tian life  of  England  against  the  heathen 
Danes.  London  is  besieged.  The  Eng- 
lish are  encamped  against  the  enemy, 
and  Alfred  makes  a vow.  Before  God 
and  before  his  brave  Saxons  he  prom- 
ises that  if  the  death-grip  of  the  Danes 
on  London  can  be  broken  he  will  send 
gifts  to  the  holy  places  of  Christen- 
dom. His  prayers  are  answered.  The 
pagan  barbarians  break  off  the  attack 
and  take  to  their  Viking  ships.  And 
true  to  his  promise  Alfred  sends  two 
envoys  from  his  precarious  beachhead 
on  the  far  fringes  of  Christendom,  car- 
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rying  rich  gifts  back  to  the  heartland 
of  the  faith. 

The  interesting,  and  to  some  histo- 
rians puzzling,  feature  of  the  account 
is  that  the  offerings  were  sent  not  only 
to  Rome — that  was  to  be  expected — 
but  “also  to  India  to  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Bartholomew.’’  (The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle:  A Revised  Translation,  Dor- 
othy Whitelock,  ed.,  p.  50.)  A later  an- 
nalist, William  of  Malmesbury  (Chron- 
icle of  the  Kings  of  England,  a 12  th 
century  document)  has  added  that  the 
Saxon  messengers  returned  from  India 
“with  many  brilliant  exotic  gems  and 
aromatic  juices  in  which  that  country 
abounds,”  gifts  from  the  old  Chris- 
tians of  the  east  to  the  new  Christians 
of  England. 

The  precise  location  of  Alfred’s  “In- 
dia” can  be  debated.  The  envoys  may 
have  gone  no  farther  than  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Thomas  in  Edessa,  or  to  South- 
ern Arabia,  for  India  was  a very  vague 
term  in  the  literature  ot  the  period.  But 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  reached 
India,  and  the  whole  incident  is  a sig- 
nificant reminder  that  the  ninth  cen- 
tury knew  what  the  nineteenth,  and 
the  twentieth,  has  too  often  forgotten: 
that  Christianity  is  not  a western  reli- 
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gion.  It  belongs  as  naturally  and  his- 
torically to  Asia  as  it  does  to  Europe; 
and  Saxon  kings  a thousand  years  ago 
felt  a Christian  debt  not  only  to  nearby 
Rome  but  to  far-off  Asia. 

By  way  of  contrast  the  church  his- 
tories of  the  west  even  in  this  ecumen- 
ical age  have  sometimes  seemed  to  turn 
their  backs  on  Asia.  We  leave  Jerusa- 
lem and  Antioch  with  Paul,  and  (to 
twist  Acts  16:6  a bit)  “forbidden  by 
the  Spirit  to  speak  the  word  in  Asia” 
as  it  were,  we  move  west  as  quickly  as 
we  can  to  Greece  and  Rome  and 
Plymouth  Rock  and  rarely  look  back. 
Until,  of  course,  we  rediscover  Asia 
with  our  own  western  missionaries.  In 
so  doing,  we  have  done  grave  disserv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  world 
mission. 

When  Christendom,  unlike  King 
Alfred,  forgot  its  ancient  debt  to  Asia, 
quite  needlessly  it  promoted,  if  it  did 
not  create,  an  image  of  the  Christian 
faith  that  it  should  at  all  costs  have 
tried  to  avoid:  the  image  of  a recent 
creed,  made  in  the  west  by  westerners 
for  the  religious  exploitation  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

We  could  have  gone  as  relatives  re- 
turning home  to  pay  a debt.  But  we 
had  forgotten  the  debt,  and  to  many 
eyes  we  appeared  more  as  conquerors 
than  friends.  Matteo  Ricci,  the  Jesuit 
pioneer  in  China,  tried  in  every  way 
he  could  to  take  on  Chinese  ways  and 
make  the  good  news  of  the  gospel 
Chinese.  Every  way,  that  is,  but  the 
historical.  When  he  reached  Peking  in 
the  year  1600,  though  he  dressed  in 
Chinese  clothes,  he  was  still  a for- 
eigner and  when  he  asked  for  an  au- 
dience with  the  emperor  the  powerful 
Board  of  Rites  advised  the  court  not  to 
receive  him.  “Europe  has  no  connec- 
tion with  us,”  they  wrote.  This  man’s 
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“teaching  is  of  no  value.  Let  no  such 
novelties  be  introduced  to  the  palace.” 
Both  they  and  the  missionary  alike  were 
unaware  of  the  historical  context  of  the 
Christian  mission  in  East  Asia.  Had 
he  known  that  context,  Ricci  might 
have  presented  his  request  quite  dif- 
ferently and  much  more  powerfully.  “I 
bring  no  European  novelty  to  China,” 
he  might  have  said.  “A  thousand  years 
ago  one  of  your  own  emperors  re- 
ceived a Christian  missionary  like  me 
with  honor.  He  invited  him  to  teach. 
He  even  helped  him  build  a church.” 
But  the  west  had  long  forgotten  that 
bit  of  history.  And  as  the  alien  envoy 
of  a European  faith  he  was  kept  cool- 
ing his  heels  for  six  months  and  never 
did  see  the  emperor. 

Why  do  we  let  Asia — or  any  other 
part  of  the  world — continue  to  iden- 
tify the  Christian  faith  as  western? 
History  goes  back  farther  than  the  age 
of  exploration.  Christianity  began  in 
Asia.  That  is  where  Jesus  was  born.  It 
spread  south  into  Africa  and  east  into 
Asia  before,  or  at  least  as  early  as  it 
moved  west  into  Europe.  And  from 
that  perspective  church  history  takes  on 
a different  look. 

The  first  Christian  king  was  not 
Constantine — not  a westerner  but  an 
Asian.  And  Constantine’s  conversion 
did  not  end  the  great  persecutions;  on 
the  contrary,  it  began  the  greatest  per- 
secutions. When  the  Roman  emperor 
became  a Christian,  the  west  rejoiced. 
But  across  the  Persian  border,  in  Asia, 
there  was  no  such  joy.  As  long  as  Ro- 
man emperors  considered  Christians  to 
be  enemies  of  Rome,  Persia  had  been 
inclined  to  accept  them  as  friends,  and 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  Persia 
had  been  a haven  for  Christian  refu- 
gees from  Roman  persecution.  But  no 
more.  When  Rome  became  Christian, 
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its  old  enemy  Persia  became  anti- 
Christian  and  the  great  killings  began. 

The  multitude  of  the  Asian  martyrs 
was  beyond  enumeration,  wrote  So- 
zomen,  the  historian,  shortly  alter  the 
terror  had  ended.  The  names  of  well- 
known  martyrs  alone  made  a list  ot 
16,000.  It  was  worse  than  anything 
suffered  under  Rome,  yet  remarkably 
the  number  ot  apostasies  in  Persia  was 
fewer,  a tribute  to  the  steadfast  cour- 
age of  Asia’s  early  Christians. 

The  first  known  church  building  (as 
distinct  from  a house  church)  was  in 
Asia;  the  first  translation  of  a major 
part  of  the  New  Testament  was  into 
an  Asian  tongue;  and  the  greatest  mis- 
sionary advance  in  the  first  1200  years 
of  the  Christian  era,  this  too  was  in 
Asia.  In  fact  the  most  remarkable  mis- 
sions of  all  time,  save  in  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism after  Loyola  or  in  Protes- 
tantism after  Carey,  were  the  missions 
of  the  Church  of  the  East,  called  Nes- 
torian,  which  swept  across  Asia  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
Ceylon  to  the  borders  of  Siberia.  For 
a short  time  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
what  might  be  termed  a Chinese  “pope” 
ruled  most  of  the  Christians  of  Asia — 
a Mongol  monk  who  became  an  am- 
bassador of  the  great  Kublai  Kban  and 
then  was  almost  kidnapped  by  Nesto- 
rian  Christians  to  be  made  Catholicos 
(or  patriarch)  of  Baghdad.  “It  may  be 
doubted,”  says  Neale  in  his  History  of 
the  Eastern  Church,  “whether  even  In- 
nocent III  (at  the  climax  of  Rome’s 
papacy]  possessed  more  spiritual  power 
than  the  fNestorian]  Patriarch  in  the 
city  of  the  Caliphs  [Baghdad].” 

It  is  within  this  context  of  ancient 
Asian  history,  with  all  the  advantages 
that  antiquity  bestows  in  traditional 
Asian  culture,  that  today’s  missionary 
to  Asia  can  be  working,  but  as  in  Ricci’s 


day  four  hundred  years  ago,  still  for 
the  most  part  neither  the  missionaries 
nor  even  their  Asian  colleagues  are 
generally  aware  of  it.  The  church  in 
Asia  deserves  better  than  that.  It  has 
earned  the  right  to  know  and  honor 
its  own  Asian  Christian  heritage. 

That  heritage  begins  with  a church 
so  ancient  that  its  origins  can  be  told 
only  in  legend.  It  sprang  up  in  two 
centers,  one  in  India  and  one  in  east- 
ern Syria  just  outside  the  Roman  bor- 
der, and  both  centers  traced  back  their 
beginnings  to  one  apostolic  source,  St. 
Thomas.  If  the  traditions  can  be  be- 
lieved, the  mission  of  St.  Thomas  as 
the  Apostle  to  Asia  predated  even  St. 
Paul  and  his  mission  to  the  west.  Leg- 
ends are  not  history,  of  course,  but  they 
are  often  woven  around  a core  of  his- 
tory. At  any  rate,  the  Thomas  tradi- 
tion has  been  so  persistently  believed 
as  to  become  part  of  the  history  of  the 
church  in  Asia.  And  not  just  the  his- 
tory of  the  church.  He  belongs  also  to 
non-Christian  Asia.  “Remember,”  said 
a president  of  India,  Dr.  Rajendra 
Prasad,  not  too  many  years  ago — “Re- 
member, St.  Thomas  came  to  India 
when  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
had  not  yet  become  Christian,  and  so 
those  Indians  who  trace  their  Christi- 
anity to  him  have  a longer  history  and 
a higher  ancestry  than  that  of  Chris- 
tians of  many  of  the  European  coun- 
tries. And  it  is  really  a matter  of  pride 
to  us  that  it  so  happened.”  (Compare 
China  and  its  attitude  and  Ricci.  A 
knowledge  of  history  can  do  much  to 
soften  cultural  antagonisms  toward  the 
gospel.) 

Roughly  speaking  the  church’s  Asian, 
non-western  dimensions  begin  at  the 
Euphrates  River  where  the  Roman 
Empire  ends  in  the  east  and  Hellenis- 
tic culture  meets  the  orient.  But  the 
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story  opens  in  Jerusalem  with  the  eleven 
disciples  gathered  to  plan  a strategy  of 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus, 
“Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel.”  It  is  told  in  an  early  third 
century  document,  The  Acts  of  Thomas, 
one  of  the  New  Testament  apocrypha. 
As  the  story  begins  they  decide  to  di- 
vide up  the  world  between  them  by 
lot,  in  the  same  way  that  they  chose  to 
elect  a successor  to  Judas  Iscariot.  The 
mandate  for  India  fell  to  Thomas,  and 
immediately  he  had  his  doubts.  “I’m 
too  weak  to  travel  that  far,”  he  said, 
“and  besides,  I don’t  speak  Indian.”  The 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a vision,  and 
still  he  would  not  go.  Not  until  the 
Lord  took  things  into  his  own  hands 
and  sold  Thomas  as  a slave  to  an  In- 
dian merchant  who  had  come  looking 
for  a carpenter  for  his  king,  Gunda- 
phar,  not  until  then  did  Thomas  stop 
fighting  his  Lord  and  go  to  India: 
Thomas  the  doubter;  Thomas  the  re- 
luctant missionary.  Not  a hopeful  be- 
ginning for  an  apostolate  to  Asia! 

This  is  not  the  place  to  debate  the 
historicity  of  that  old  tradition.  Schol- 
ars have  not  always  been  kind  to  it. 
Patiently  they  pointed  out  that  no  king 
by  the  name  of  Gundaphar  had  ever 
been  known  in  India,  and  that  the 
story’s  miracles  were  too  obviously  un- 
believable. The  latter  objection  is  true. 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  an  explorer  near  the 
Indo-Afghanistan  border  turned  up 
coins  which  astonishingly  bore  the  name 
of  an  Indian  king,  Gundaphar.  Re- 
search has  dated  the  coins  to  the  first 
century.  Legends,  you  see,  are  not  all 
myth,  though,  of  course,  a Gundaphar 
in  India  doesn’t  prove  a Thomas  was 
there  too. 

Meanwhile,  another  even  stranger 
tradition  had  become  associated  with 


the  apostle  Thomas:  the  planting  of  the 
church  in  the  other  earliest  center  of 
Asian  Christianity,  Edessa.  Edessa  was 
the  capital  of  a little  border  principal- 
ity precariously  preserving  its  inde- 
pendence between  the  warring  giants 
of  west  and  east,  Rome  and  Persia.  It 
stood  at  a junction  of  two  strategic  trade 
routes:  one  was  the  Old  Silk  Road 
running  east  to  India  and  China;  the 
other  ran  north  and  south  between 
Africa  and  Syria. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Eusebius, 
the  father  of  church  history,  links 
Thomas  to  the  beginnings  of  the  church 
in  Edessa,  but  his  story  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve. It  is  based  on  letters  which,  he 
says,  had  been  found  in  the  city  ar- 
chives of  Edessa — letters  written  be- 
tween King  Abgar  the  Black  of  Os- 
rhoene  and  no  less  a correspondent  than 
Jesus  himself.  Abgar’s  letter  asks  for 
help  and  healing  from  a dread  disease. 
The  reply  from  Jesus  properly  sends 
regrets.  “I  must  first  complete  here  all 
for  which  I was  sent,”  he  writes,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  “and  after  thus 
completing  it,  be  taken  up  to  him  who 
sent  me;  and  when  I have  been  taken 
up  I will  send  you  one  of  my  disciples 
to  heal  your  suffering  and  give  you  life.” 
After  the  ascension  this  mission  is  given 
to  Thomas  who  in  turn  sends  Thad- 
deus  (also  called  Addai)  “one  of  the 
Seventy”  mentioned  in  Luke  10  to 
Edessa.  Abgar  is  healed  and  con- 
verted, the  first  Christian  king  in  his- 
tory. 

The  story  is  of  course  untrue.  But 
again,  even  a fanciful  legend  may  con- 
tain a truth.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  a King  Abgar  of  Osrhoene  was 
indeed  the  first  Christian  king,  and 
Osrhoene  the  first  of  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  to  adopt  Christianity  as  its 
official  religion.  Not  Eusebius’s  Abgar 
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the  Black,  however,  and  not  lor  an- 
other century  and  a hall.  The  story  of 
the  letters  stretches  credibility  too  far. 
But  there  is  considerable,  if  not  con- 
clusive contemporary  evidence,  as  }.  B. 
Segal  has  pointed  out  in  his  thorough 
history  of  Edessa  (Edessa,  the  Blessed 
City,  p.  70)  that  Abgar  the  Black’s  di- 
rect descendant  Abgar  the  Great  who 
ruled  Edessa  Irom  A.D.  177  to  212  did 
become  a Christian,  and  that  would 
predate  Constantine  by  a hundred  years. 

But  whether  or  not  it  could  boast  a 
royal  convert  is  only  a secondary  ele- 
ment of  the  mission  to  Edessa.  Its  sig- 
nificance lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  it 
represents  a major  breakthrough  into 
another  culture.  It  was  a thrust  of  the 
gospel  beyond  the  Roman  border  into 
Asia  proper.  Osrhoene  was  more  Per- 
sian than  Greek  or  Roman.  Its  rulers 
were  Aramaic-speaking  Arabs.  Its  re- 
ligion was  the  Asian  cult  of  the  stars. 
It  was  oriental,  not  western. 

Also  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
“bridge  of  God”  into  Asia  (to  use 
McGavran’s  phrase)  was  the  Jewish 
Christian,  not  the  Hellenistic-Chris- 
tian  community.  The  oldest  record  of 
the  evangelization  of  Edessa  (the  Doc- 
trine of  Addai,  ca.  4th  century)  says  that 
Addai  the  evangelist  sent  by  Thomas 
went  first  to  the  house  of  Tobias,  son 
of  Tobias  the  Jew.  It  was  a natural 
bridge.  The  evangelists  were  Jewish, 
and  in  the  Jewish  communities  of 
Mesopotamia  they  found  respected,  well 
integrated  groups  already  prepared  for 
the  gospel  both  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  by  their  op- 
position to  the  surrounding  paganism. 

The  same  may  have  been  partly  true 
in  India.  There  were  very  early  Jewish 
communities  there,  and  the  other 
Thomas  tradition,  that  of  the  Acts  of 
Thomas,  mentions  that  his  first  con- 


vert on  the  way  to  India  was  a little 
Jewish  flute -girl  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Andrapolis. 

If  the  first  wave  of  missionary  ad- 
vance into  Asia  was  Jewish-Christian, 
the  second  was  Syrian,  east  Syrian.  The 
language  of  Osrhoene  was  Syriac.  V'^ery 
early,  through  Justin  Martyr’s  Assyr- 
ian disciple,  Tatian,  Edessa  began  to 
give  the  gospel  to  the  people  in  their 
own  language,  not  the  Greek  Koine. 
It  is  a measure  of  the  importance  of 
Bible  translation  in  the  growth  of  the 
church  that  not  until  Tatian  took  the 
gospel  record  out  of  what  he  felt  was 
its  imprisonment  in  the  language  of 
Roman  Asia,  which  was  Greek,  and 
put  it  into  Syriac,  did  it  gather  mis- 
sionary momentum  and  begin  to  spread 
outside  the  cities  into  the  countryside. 
(See  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Christianity 
Outside  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  12.) 

Tatian  was  emphatically  and  una- 
shamedly Asian.  “I  am  an  Assyrian,” 
he  declared  proudly  in  his  Address  to 
the  Greeks,  and  went  on  to  enumerate 
all  the  ways  in  which  Asia  (the  whole 
non-Greek  world,  in  fact,  for  he  in- 
cluded North  Africa)  excels  the  west. 
Where  did  the  Greeks  learn  their  as- 
tronomy.^ From  Asia.  Their  alphabet, 
their  poetry  and  music,  their  postal 
system,  even.^  All  from  Asia.  “In  every 
way  the  east  excels,”  he  said  if  I may 
summarize  and  paraphrase  him,  “and 
most  of  all  in  its  religion,  the  Christian 
religion,  which  also  comes  from  Asia 
and  which  is  far  older  and  truer  than 
all  the  philosophies  and  crude  reli- 
gious myths  of  the  Greeks”  (Ch.  I). 

Edessa,  and  its  sister  border-king- 
dom of  Adiabhene,  became  the  mis- 
sionary centers  for  outreach  into  Asia. 
It  was  the  mother  church  for  the  east 
outside  the  empire,  and  prided  itself 
on  becoming  a visible  witness  to  the 
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whole  world.  The  first  recorded  notice 
of  a Christian  church  building  is  an 
entry  for  the  year  A.D.  201  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Edessa  reporting  flood 
damage  to  “the  nave  of  the  church  of 
the  Christians.”  By  that  time  its  mis- 
sionaries had  carried  the  gospel  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire from  the  Roman  border  to  the 
Hindu  Kush  and  from  Armenia  to  the 
Persian  Gulf 

The  Syrian  missionaries,  appar- 
ently, were  drawn  largely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  ascetic  monks  of  the  des- 
erts and  caves.  They  became  the  pop- 
ular models  of  sainthood  in  the  eastern 
church,  as  also  in  Egypt.  There  is  a 
striking  difference,  however,  between 
the  better-known  Egyptian  hermits  and 
their  Syrian  counterparts.  In  Egypt  the 
call  was  to  leave  the  world;  in  Asia, 
except  among  the  extremists  (the  En- 
cratites),  the  call  to  self-denial  in  the 
early  period  at  least,  was  almost  al- 
ways associated  with  the  call  to  go  and 
preach  and  serve.  Edessa’s  ascetics,  in- 
stead of  turning  hermit  became  wan- 
dering missionaries,  healing  the  sick, 
feeding  the  poor  and  preaching  the 
gospel  as  they  moved  from  place  to 
1 place.  In  a study  of  early  Syriac  tradi- 
( tion,  Murray  describes  them  as 
j “homeless  followers  of  the  homeless 
Jesus  ...  on  ceaseless  pilgrimage 
through  this  world.”  Moving  ever  far- 
ther to  the  east  they  crossed  the  deserts 
and  began  to  climb  the  high  steppes  of 
Central  Asia.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
century  Bardaisan  of  Edessa  reported 
that  Christian  groups  had  sprung  up 
even  among  the  Gilanians  near  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  Bactrians  in  what 
is  now  Afghanistan. 

If  so,  then  in  less  than  200  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  these  “homeless 
followers  of  the  homeless  Jesus,”  these 
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missionaries  of  the  Church  of  the  East, 
had  carried  the  faith  not  just  across  the 
borders  of  Rome  but  halfway  across 
Asia. 

But  by  then  Edessa,  the  home  base 
for  their  advance  into  Asia,  was  about 
to  be  snatched  back  into  the  west.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  Abgar  the  Great, 
the  friend  of  the  Christians,  his  Os- 
rhoene  dynasty  came  to  an  end  and 
Edessa,  broken  from  its  Persian  con- 
nections, became  a Roman  colony.  The 
Syrian  wave  lost  its  momentum,  and 
the  third  wave  of  advance  for  Asian 
Christianity  was  Persian. 

As  so  often  in  church  history,  times 
of  defeat  clear  the  way  for  new  begin- 
nings. In  the  Persian  period,  which 
stretches  over  four  hundred  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  third  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century,  for  the 
first  time  an  organized  Asiatic  base  for 
Asian  missions  emerges,  and  a pattern 
of  missionary  strategy  and  discipline 
that  was  to  roll  back  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  the  church  beyond  the  roof  of 
the  world  to  the  shores  of  an  un- 
known sea,  the  Pacific. 

The  process  was  very  gradual,  and 
can  be  known  only  in  part,  but  it  be- 
gan with  a theological  school  and  a the- 
ological consensus,  and  with  a church 
cohesively  independent  but  not  will- 
ingly separatist,  and  with  a missionary 
discipline  forged  in  the  monasteries  of 
the  east.  It  began  with  the  School 
of  Edessa,  sometimes  called  the  School 
of  the  Persians,  and  with  the  Church 
of  the  East — (that  was  its  own  name 
for  itself) — which  came  to  be  known 
as  Nestorian. 

When  Rome  seized  Edessa  it  ab- 
sorbed its  church  into  the  west  but 
drove  its  theological  school  into  Persia. 
It  is  unkind  to  say  so,  but  Persia  got 
the  better  part  of  the  bargain.  Not  that 
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the  church  in  Edessa  declined.  On  the 
contrary  it  waxed  strong.  It  produced 
scholars  and  saints  and  bishops.  It  grew 
rich,  so  rich,  in  fact  that  in  the  fourth 
century  it  built  a solid  silver  chapel  to 
house  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas,  reput- 
edly brought  all  the  way  from  India, 
two  thousand  miles  away. 

But  the  glory  of  Edessa  was  not  a 
silver  shrine.  It  was  its  school  of  the- 
ology which  may  well  have  been  the 
oldest  theological  seminary  in  the  world. 
It  was  probably  in  existence  as  early  as 
the  west’s  first  theological  school  at 
Alexandria.  That  would  be  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century.  At  any  rate, 
for  the  next  half  a millennium  it  re- 
mained the  major  center  of  theological 
learning  for  Asia — even  after  it  had 
been  driven  across  the  border  into 
Persia,  and  even  after  Persia  fell  to  Is- 
lam. Its  language,  Syriac,  “became  the 
Christian  language  of  Asia  as  Latin 
became  the  Christian  language  of  Eu- 
rope” (R.  A.  Aytoun,  City  Centres  of 
Early  Christianity,  p.  135). 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
when  theological  controversy  in  the 
west  boiled  over  into  the  first  Great 
Schism  and  blew  the  church  apart  into 
three  pieces  (Orthodox,  Monophysite, 
and  Nestorian),  a Monophysite  bishop 
of  Edessa,  called  “the  Mad  Dog”  bishop 
by  most  of  the  seminarians,  smelled  the 
odor  of  Nestorianism  in  the  School  of 
Edessa.  He  persuaded  the  Emperor  in 
Constantinople  to  close  the  school  for 
heresy.  But  instead  of  obeying  and 
closing,  the  head  of  the  seminary, 
Narses,  known  as  the  “Harp  of  the 
Spirit”  to  his  friends,  but  called  “the 
Leper”  (meaning  theological  leper)  by 
his  enemies,  simply  moved  the  school 
across  the  border  into  Persia,  only  forty 
miles  away.  Thereby  the  west  lost  its 
most  effective  channel  of  intellectual 
communication  between  east  and  west. 


and  only  Persia  gained.  It  had  been 
the  one  center  w’here  Persian  Chris- 
tians could  study  not  only  the  Greek 
church  fathers,  but  also  Greek  philos- 
ophy and  logic;  and  where  Byzantine 
Romans  and  Syrians  and  Persians  met 
in  peace  not  in  war.  All  this  was  now 
lost  to  the  west. 

But  once  safely  across  the  border  in 
Asia  proper,  the  school  prospered  as 
never  before.  Reorganized  as  the  School 
of  Nisibis  it  brought  new  life  and 
learning  surging  into  the  Persian 
church.  Sober,  no-nonsense  Bible  exe- 
gesis was  the  heart  and  center  of  the 
curriculum,  after  the  fashion  of  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  who  shunned  the 
allegorical  fancies  of  Alexandria  and  the 
west.  Students  overflowed  the  camel- 
yard  which  was  the  first  make-shift 
campus.  Enrollment  climbed  to  more 
than  a thousand.  The  fifth  century  rules 
of  the  school,  which  still  amazingly 
survive,  display  the  same  sober,  no- 
nonsense  approach  to  campus  life  as  to 
Bible  study.  Classes  began  at  dawn. 
Students  were  forbidden  to  enter  tav- 
erns, read  secular  books,  beg,  steal, 
marry,  or  be  untidy  in  their  appear- 
ance. (See  J.  B.  Chabot,  “L’  Ecole  de 
Nisibe,  Son  Histoire,  Ses  Statuts”  in 
Varia  Syriaca,  I.  55.) 

The  tragic  tensions  which  drove  the 
theological  school  into  Asia  had  at  least 
one  other  positive  result.  They  gave  the 
Persian  church  a new  sense  of  identity, 
a smaller  identity  but  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  sharper.  It  became  self- 
consciously national,  no  longer  torn  in 
its  loyalties  between  Persia  and  Byzan- 
tium. Rejected  by  the  west,  it  became 
Persian,  independent  and  equal.  Its 
patriarch  (or  Catholicos)  in  the  Persian 
capital  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphon  was  de- 
clared second  to  none  whether  in  Rome 
or  Constantinople. 

In  the  same  way,  theologically  re- 
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jected  by  the  west  and  prodded  by  the 
teaching  of  the  School  of  Nisibis,  it 
became  Nestorian.  It  rallied  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  so-called  heresy  of  Nesto- 
rius,  whose  death  in  exile  was  to  the 
east  a martyrdom.  Judged  by  his  own 
works,  which  have  come  to  light  only 
in  the  last  century,  Nestorius  seems 
scarcely  as  heretical  as  the  west  had 
always  thought  him.  At  no  time  did 
he  deny  the  deity  of  Christ.  He  merely 
insisted  that  it  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  Christ’s  humanity.  The  Church 
of  the  East  can  properly  be  called  Nes- 
torian. It  was  now  recognizably  sepa- 
rated from  tbe  west  both  by  politics  as 
Persian  and  by  theology  as  Nestorian. 
It  became  Asian. 

From  this  theologically,  ecclesiasti- 
cally and  nationally  integrated  center, 
Nestorian  missions  now  began  to  push 
irresistibly  east  across  the  continent.  All 
along  the  Old  Silk  Road  that  wound 
like  a twisted  thread  from  the  Roman 
border  to  the  golden  capital  of  China 
at  Chang’an  below  the  Great  Wall, 
Nestorian  missionaries  began  to  preach 
to  the  nomad,  Shamanist  warriors  of 
the  steppes. 

These  were  the  Huns  of  Central 
Asia,  and  the  missionary  methods  used 
by  the  Nestorians  to  reach  them  are 
described  by  a sixth  century  contem- 
porary. About  the  year  500  two  Chris- 
tian missionaries  found  their  way  into 
Bactria,  now  northern  Afghanistan. 
Both  were  laymen;  one  a tanner.  They 
found  some  Christians  already  there, 
captives  taken  by  the  Huns  in  raids 
and  held  as  slaves.  Later  the  two  lay 
missionaries  were  joined  by  ordained 
missionaries,  a bishop  and  four  priests. 
The  ordained  missionaries  stayed  only 
seven  years  but  the  two  laymen  stayed 
for  thirty.  All  seven,  it  is  said,  lived  on 
a diet  of  just  seven  loaves  of  bread  and 
one  jar  of  water  a day.  They  preached. 
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converted,  baptized,  and  even  or- 
dained priests  from  among  the  Huns 
who,  they  discovered,  were  intermin- 
gled with  Turkish  tribes.  To  their 
evangelism  they  added  education  and 
taught  the  Huns  to  write  their  own 
spoken  language.  Soon  the  Nestorian 
missionaries  were  joined  by  a practi- 
cal, and  tolerant  (for  he  must  have  been 
a Monophysite)  Armenian  bishop.  This 
bishop  taught  the  Christian  Turks  how 
to  plant  vegetables  and  sow  corn.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  there  were  so 
many  Christians  among  the  Turks  that 
when  Byzantine  Rome  went  to  war 
against  them  they  found  that  their 
Turkish  prisoners  all  had  crosses  tat- 
tooed on  their  foreheads.  How  ironic, 
as  Mingana  has  noted,  that  today  the 
word  “Turk”  is  synonymous  with 
Moslem,  whereas  in  reality  their 
ancestors  were  Christians  before  Mo- 
hammed was  born.  As  the  Moslems 
began  to  sweep  into  Persia  from  the 
desert  about  A.D.  640,  on  the  far  side 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  Persian  mis- 
sionaries were  exulting  in  mass  con- 
versions to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
tribal  kings  of  the  Turks  were  accept- 
ing the  faith  and  bringing  whole  tribes 
into  the  church  with  them.  (A.  Min- 
gana, The  Early  Spread  of  Christianity 
in  the  East,  pp.  303  ff.) 

But  at  that  very  time  an  even  more 
dramatic  breakthrough  was  taking  place 
farther  east  yet.  It  is  the  year  A.D.  634 
or  635,  and  as  we  reconstruct  the  scene, 
a Persian  missionary,  a monk  from 
Arbela  or  Ctesiphon,  joins  a caravan 
riding  the  Old  Silk  Road  from  Anti- 
och across  Persia  into  the  high  snows 
of  the  Pamirs.  There,  somewhere  in 
the  icy  no-man’s  land  between  Roshan 
and  Fergana  (both  now  in  the  U.S.S.R) 
at  a place  called  the  Stone  Tower,  the 
Roman  caravan  would  meet  a line  of 
dusty  camels  from  China,  and  Roman 
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gold  would  be  changed  for  Chinese  silk. 
(See  L.  Halperin,  “The  Lands  Be- 
tween the  Roman  Empire  and  China,” 
Cambridge  Ancient  Histoiy,  xii,  pp.  96 
ff.)  There  also  a weary  missionary 
might  persuade  the  Mongol  horsemen 
to  let  him  change  secretly  to  the  Chinese 
camels  for  a 2000-mile  ride  through  the 
world’s  most  isolated  wastes  to  China. 

This  is  how  the  first  Christian  mis- 
sionary came  to  the  Far  East.  His  name, 
Alopen,  is  known  to  us  only  through 
the  discovery  in  the  17th  century  of 
the  celebrated  Nestorian  monument. 
Alopen  found,  to  his  probable  aston- 
ishment, that  the  Chinese  capital, 
Chang’an,  was  a greater  city  than  his 
own  Persian  capital  of  Ctesiphon.  The 
T’ang  emperor,  Tai  Tsung,  received 
him  with  surprising  courtesy.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  the  Emperor’s  grand- 
mother was  a Turk,  said  to  have  been 
a Nestorian  Christian.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  because  of  the  Chinese  love  of 
learning.  When  the  Emperor  found  that 
the  new  faith  brought  by  the  Persians 
was  the  religion  of  a book,  he  wel- 
comed him  with  honor,  gave  him 
quarters  in  the  magnificent  imperial 
library,  and  ordered  him  to  begin 
translating  his  Scriptures.  Three  years 
later  he  gave  the  missionary  funds  from 
his  own  treasury  for  the  building  of 
the  first  Christian  church  in  China. 
That  was  the  year  A.D.  638.  Two  years 
later,  in  640,  and  4,000  miles  away,  the 
Persian  capital,  home  of  the  mission- 
aries and  seat  of  the  patriarch  of 
Christian  Asia,  fell  to  the  armies  of  a 
fierce  and  newer  faith,  Islam.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  first 
wave  of  Nestorian  missions. 

But  Christianity  had  come  to  East 
Asia,  and  even  that  first  Nestorian 
wave,  cut  off  from  home  base  though 
it  was  survived  and  indeed  spread  for 


another  300  years.  It  had  come  entirely 
by  way  of  Asia,  brought  there  by 
Asians,  not  westerners  from  Europe  or 
America.  Christianity  is  not  “foreign” 
in  Asia;  it  is  itself  Asian.  That  is  the 
first  lesson  of  the  historical  context.  Let 
the  Asian  church  be  Asian. 

Are  there  any  other  lessons,  by  way 
of  conclusion.?  I recall  the  delicately 
phrased  mandate  of  this  lectureship  that 
it  try  to  be  practical. 

What  about  that  first  wave  of  mis- 
sion in  Asia,  the  Jewish-Christian,  be- 
ginning with  Thomas.?  Might  it  not 
suggest,  if  we  are  sensitive,  that  a cer- 
tain amount  of  reluctance  is  not  a bad 
trait  for  a missionary.  Humility,  and 
even  a modicum  of  self-doubt  are  more 
Christian  and  more  effective  than  ar- 
rogant self-assurance.  And  how  better 
can  a western  missionary  go  to  Asia, 
which  still  remembers  the  crusades, 
than  as  a slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  a 
soldier  of  the  cross.  But  don’t  misin- 
terpret this.  The  lesson  is  not  reluc- 
tance; the  real  lesson  is  that  reluctant 
or  not  those  first  of  all  the  missionaries 
evangelized. 

And  the  second,  the  Syrian  wave.? 
Its  life  style  was  simple,  often  radically 
ascetic;  and  it  spoke  the  language  of 
the  people.  Now  neither  simple  life 
style  nor  foreign  languages  come  easily 
to  Americans.  So  we  have  more  to  learn 
than  we  may  want  to  learn  from  those 
“homeless  followers  of  the  homeless 
Jesus  ...  on  ceaseless  pilgrimage 
through  this  world.” 

The  third  wave  was  Persian — Bi- 
ble-trained, theologically  oriented,  ea- 
ger to  plant  and  bent  on  organizing 
the  church.  Some  say  they  indigenized 
too  fast,  those  Nestorians,  producing  a 
syncretized  church — Christians  with 
Christian  signs  and  Buddhist  minds. 
That  may  have  been  partly  true,  but  it 
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is  more  likely  that  they  did  not  indig- 
enize  enough.  When  the  first  Nesto- 
rian  wave  disappeared,  as  it  did  in 
China  in  the  10th  century,  it  was  still 
Persian,  not  Chinese.  After  three 
' hundred  years  of  missions  it  remained 
i a church  of  “foreigners”  and  it  van- 
I ished  without  a trace. 

I But  not  permanently.  It  came  back 
I again,  as  the  church  always  does.  Per- 
il haps  the  most  important  lesson  of  all 
i!  to  learn  from  this  brief  survey  is  sim- 
ply patience,  and  perseverance  and 
above  all,  trust — trust  not  in  the  mis- 
[ sion  or  even  the  church,  but  in  God. 
j The  church  can  be  wiped  out,  but  the 
i Holy  Spirit  never  gives  up.  Like  the 
; wind  and  the  waves,  so  is  the  Spirit. 

! “The  wind  blows  where  it  wills,  and 
you  hear  the  sound  of  it  but  you  do 


not  know  whence  it  comes  or  whither 
it  goes”  (John  3:8).  The  waves  ad- 
vance, recede;  they  ebb  and  flow.  In 
Asia,  seven  waves  already,  and  we  have 
only  looked  at  four.  In  our  time  some 
say  the  tide  is  going  out  again.  Per- 
haps. But  I doubt  it.  And  even  if  it  is, 
we  can  still  trust  the  Spirit.  The  waves 
keep  coming  in,  and  who  will  give  the 
next  wave  its  name  I do  not  know.  It 
may  be  Asian  once  again  as  it  was  so 
long  ago.  But  whatever  its  name  it  must 
carry  the  Name  that  is  above  every 
name.  And  it  must  make  that  name 
Chinese,  and  Hindi  and  Arabic,  as  in 
some  greater  Pentecost,  until  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Je- 
sus Christ. 


1 


“Experiencing  God’s  gracious  presence  in  the  midst  of  our  suffering  and  taking  part  in  a positive 
redemptive  act  do  not  normally  come  about  without  some  preparation.  The  nature  and  effects  of 
suffering  must  be  reflected  upon,  and  acted  upon  rightly,  so  that  the  experience  of  suffering  itself 
may  be  redemptive.”  {Traces  of  God,  by  Diogenes  Allen,  p.  47.) 


The  Enjoyment  of  One’s 
Older  Years 

by  J.  Douglas  Brown 


Apart  from  matters  of  finance, 
housing,  investments,  taxes  and 
health  services,  there  are  other  con- 
cerns in  preparing  for  and  enjoying 
one’s  older  years  which  are  subjective 
and  must  match  one’s  personality  and 
life  experience.  This  does  not  imply  that 
these  concerns  may  be  regarded  lightly 
or  taken  as  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
Since  they  are  subjective,  they  differ 
widely  between  people;  but  being  sub- 
jective, they  can  be  adjusted  by  con- 
scious effort  applied  over  time.  It  may 
be  helpful  to  outline  the  various  sub- 
jective factors  which,  in  the  experience 
of  the  author,  at  least,  markedly  affect 
the  enjoyment  of  one’s  older  years  and 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
given  positive  rather  than  negative  ef- 
fect. 

I.  A Sense  of  Accomplishment. 

As  one  approaches  retirement,  one 
needs  to  plan  and  develop  as  many  lines 
of  activity  as  possible  which  can  be 
continued  after  formal  retirement  and 
which  contribute  to  a sense  of  accom- 
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plishment  as  long  as  conditions  per- 
mit. Ideally,  many  such  activities  should 
involve  valuable  service  to  others,  not 
to  oneself  alone.  The  choice  should  be 
individually  determined,  not  imposed. 
For  some,  accomplishment,  to  afford 
needed  satisfaction,  must  be  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  one’s  working  life.  To 
others,  it  may  involve  a shift  to  sim- 
pler work,  to  community  endeavors,  to 
hobbies  or  to  sports.  But  the  test  is — 
does  one  get  a true  sense  of  accom- 
plishment— or  is  one  fooling  oneself.^ 
Active  participation  in  sports  affords 
physical  as  well  as  psychological  ben- 
efits, but  over-dependence  on  sports  as 
a way  of  life  in  older  years  tends  to 
give  diminishing  returns  in  any  sense 
of  real  accomplishment.  As  in  work- 
ing life,  purely  recreational  activities  in 
old  age  are  valued  more  if  they  are  not 
the  main  means  of  filling  time. 

The  ideal  plan  is  to  bridge  over  from 
full-time  employment  on  the  job  to 
gradually  adjusted  activity  of  a more 
or  less  parallel  sort — as  smoothly  as 
possible.  The  goal  is  a continued  sense 
of  accomplishment  despite  the  changes 
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which  age  and  environment  bring 
about. 

II.  Interest  in  People. 

To  be  truly  happy,  one’s  interest  in 
other  people  should  increase  rather  than 
decrease,  as  one  grows  old.  This  in- 
crease may  be  harder  to  maintain  when 
one’s  physical  ailments  increase,  but  it 
is  important  for  this  very  reason.  Also, 
as  one  no  longer  has  the  multiple  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  workplace,  one 
needs  to  substitute  new  friends  and 
acquaintances  for  old  ones.  If  one  loses 
one’s  spouse,  friends  are  a great  help. 
Of  all  people  to  cherish  warmly  are 
one’s  family,  no  matter  how  much 
succeeding  generations  may  have  dif- 
fering ways  of  life. 

People,  of  all  creatures,  are  the  most 
interesting.  Older  people  have  wide  and 
long  experience.  They  enjoy  discussing 
it  and  one  can  find  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  a broad  diversity  of  people  who 
have  time  to  talk.  Such  talk  is  a mu- 
tually rewarding  factor  in  enjoying  old 
age.  It  has  been  so  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

A common  attitude  of  those  just  be- 
coming old  is  to  resist  being  with  old 
people.  But  other  old  people  have  the 
time,  interest  and  patience  to  talk  and 
listen.  Also,  they  understand  one’s  terms 
of  reference.  This  does  not  preclude  as 
much  association  as  possible  with  young 
people,  but  one  must  remember  that 
young  people  are  busy  and  self-deter- 
mining and  unconsciously  look  upon 
old  people  as  out  of  date.  Don’t  be  a 
bore!  One  has  to  earn  the  status  of 
being  interesting  to  young  people  by 
truly  interested  in  their  period  of 

III.  Interest  in  Events. 

The  way  of  life  of  old  people  in 
America  today  is  far  richer  than  ever 


being 

life. 


before  because  of  the  explosion  of 
communication.  Added  to  the  en- 
larged newspaper  are  the  weekly  news 
magazines,  radio,  television,  and  a wide 
variety  of  well  edited  periodicals.  The 
daily  newspaper,  especially  those  like 
the  New  Yor/{  Times,  is  a psychological 
preventive  against  boredom.  An  older 
person  with  time  available  should  not 
only  read  the  news  thoroughly,  but 
become  involved  in  it.  Continued  in- 
terest in  the  events  of  one’s  commu- 
nity, region,  country  and  world  is  a 
godsend  as  active  participation  in  these 
events  becomes  more  difficult. 

A particular  kind  of  interest  in  events 
which  age  should  enhance  is  that  re- 
lated to  the  changing  seasons  of  the 
year  and  the  succession  of  holidays  and 
occasions  which  change  brings.  As  one 
gets  older,  time  moves  more  rapidly 
and  seasons  change  faster.  Change  it- 
self adds  interest  to  life. 

IV.  Reading. 

In  post-retirement  years,  one  reaps 
a rich  harvest  from  a life  of  reading  in 
fields  far  and  wide.  It  is  a time  when 
one  cannot  only  reread  cherished 
books,  but  can  venture  into  new  areas. 
There  is  time  to  read  long  biographies, 
historical  works,  novels  and  essays 
which  one  avoided  in  middle  life.  The 
best  plan  is  to  have  two  or  three  levels 
of  books  “going”;  larger  meaty  vol- 
umes, shorter  (and  smaller)  books  of 
current  interest,  and  purely  recrea- 
tional exercises  such  as  detective  or  spy 
stories  and  travel  books.  Old  age  makes 
poetry  more  understandable.  It  makes 
the  classics,  with  their  depth  of  mean- 
ing, more  stimulating. 

V.  Music. 

Blessed  is  the  older  person  who  en- 
joys music,  whether  as  a listener  alone 
or  as  both  a performer  and  a listener. 
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In  the  more  lonely  times,  the  rich  re- 
sources of  classical  music  can  be  read- 
ily drawn  upon.  When  one  needs  more 
rest  than  that  required  in  younger  years, 
the  availability  of  both  F.M.  radio  and 
recordings  is  a great  boon.  Eyes  get 
tired,  but  ears  can  bring  back  long  fa- 
miliar symphonies,  operas,  and  cham- 
ber programs. 

VI.  Travel. 

Travel  has  become  the  spice  in  many 
people’s  programs.  It  is  not  always 
possible.  It  is  ideal  to  have  traveled 
much  before  one  is  old  and  in  early 
retirement  years  in  order  to  fill  one’s 
mind  with  pleasant  and  stimulating 
recollections.  Travel  experiences  are  not 
only  a constant  reminder  of  the  rich- 
ness of  life  in  xhc  past,  but  are,  in  their 
substance,  an  interesting  basis  of 
thought  and  discussion  in  later  years 
when  travel  may  not  be  possible. 

VII.  Nature. 

Old  age  is  the  time  when  a love  of 
nature  brings  rich  rewards,  not  the 
spectacular  adventures  of  youth,  but  the 
nearby  observation  of  growing  things: 
trees,  flowers,  birds  and  animals.  Na- 
ture goes  on  regardless  of  one’s  age.  It 
is  a common  factor  in  all  stages  of  life. 
The  justification  of  many  sports,  and 
of  walking,  is  that  it  gets  one  outdoors. 

VIII.  Correspondence . 

Communication  with  family  and 
friends  is  a vital  support  to  happiness 
in  old  age.  It  is  important  to  have  some 
order  in  planning  when  one  writes  or 
phones  a relative  or  friend.  Such  cor- 
respondence is  more  important  in  its 


existence,  in  its  evidence  of  concern, 
than  in  the  details  of  living  of  either 
communicant.  The  value  of  telephone 
interchange  is  that  it  can  be  conversa- 
tional and  cheery  and  very  personal, 
not  a written  “report.”  Brief  notes  or 
phone  calls  at  more  frequent  intervals 
are  more  valuable  by  far  than  a batch 
of  formal  Christmas  cards. 

IX.  Routine. 

Rather  than  a bore,  routine  is  a 
blessing  as  one  gets  old.  It  gives  struc- 
ture to  one’s  existence.  Decisions  are 
harder  to  make  and  it  is  helpful  to  have 
a ready-made  schedule  for  the  less  im- 
portant operations.  It  is  good  to  main- 
tain regular  habits  of  going  to  meals, 
dressing  up  according  to  normal  ex- 
pectations, and  getting  affairs  and  sur- 
roundings in  order.  It  is  vital  that  one 
does  not  permit  being  old  to  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  lower  standards  of  dress, 
manners,  or  interest  in  the  concerns  and 
convenience  of  others.  Going  to  meals 
may  be  routine;  how  one  contributes 
to  social  intercourse  at  meals  should 
not  be  routine,  especially  if  it  concerns 
complaints. 

X.  The  Need  for  Faith  and  Initiative. 

No  matter  how  fortunate  one  is, 
sooner  or  later  the  process  of  aging 
brings  serious  physical  limitations.  It  is 
then  that  the  subjective  resources  ot 
mind  and  spirit  bring  the  strength  to 
keep  physical  limitations  in  their  place. 
The  capacity  of  the  human  mind  and 
spirit  seems  to  grow  with  needs  if  there 
is  a sustained  faith  and  initiative  to 
develop  it.  With  all  its  pleasures  and 
rewards,  growing  old  gracefully  is  not 
for  sissies. 


Moses  and  Kant 

by  George  S.  Hendry 


The  figure  of  Moses  as  the  man  who 
transmitted  the  law  of  God  to  his 
people  towers  above  all  others  in  the 
Old  Testament.  He  is  in  a preeminent 
sense  “the  man  of  God”  (Deut.  33:1). 
He  stands  almost  as  tall  as  the  moun- 
tain on  which  he  received  the  tables  of 
the  law.  Although  he  is  outstripped  in 
the  New  Testament  by  another  who  is 
! more  than  a “servant  of  God”  (Heb. 

I 3:1-6),  his  stature  is  not  reduced,  and 
i he  provides  the  model  for  that  greater 
one,  who  adopts  the  role  of  a new 
Moses  when  he  ascends  “the  moun- 
I tain”  {to  oros,  Matt.  5:1)  to  deliver  his 
I new  law  to  the  people,  and  who  is 
j identified  by  his  first  followers  as  that 
' “prophet  like  me,”  whom  Moses  once 
I promised  (Ac.  4:22;  Deut.  18:15f). 

I As  the  man  who  not  merely  deliv- 
j ered  the  Ten  Commandments,  but  who 
[ was  in  his  own  person  a living  embod- 
i iment  of  them,  Moses  has  retained  his 
i exalted  stature  over  the  centuries,  and 
i he  has  been  represented  in  art  as  a fig- 
ure of  almost  more  than  human  di- 
mensions— from  the  Moses  of  Michel- 
; angelo  in  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in 
, Vincoli  in  Rome  to  the  Moses  of  Cecil 
B.  De  Mille  in  The  Ten  Commandments. 
The  biblical  eulogy  says  there  has  been 
“none  like  him”  (Deut.  34:11).  But  if 
we  think  of  Moses  as  a representative 
of  the  majesty  and  authority  of  the 
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moral  law,  there  is  one  figure  from  a 
much  later  age  who  may  not  unfit- 
tingly be  set  alongside  him,  the  philos- 
opher, Immanuel  Kant. 

Kant  could  well  be  described  as  a 
Moses  among  philosophers.  If  philos- 
ophers as  a whole  have  their  biblical 
prototype  in  Solomon,  the  titular  father 
of  wisdom,  Kant  stands  out  for  the 
vigor  of  his  insistence  that  the  moral 
law,  and  not  the  knowledge  of  nature 
(I  Kings  4:33),  is,  in  Solomon’s  phrase, 
“the  beginning  of  wisdom”  (Prov.  9:10). 
In  his  often  quoted  words,  Kant  wrote, 
“Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever 
new  and  increasing  admiration  and 
awe,  the  oftener  and  the  more  steadily 
we  reflect  on  them,  the  starry  heavens 
above  me  and  the  moral  law  within 
me.”'  But  though  the  starry  heavens 
above  are  mentioned  first — and  the 
sciences  which  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  such  things  are  the  subject  of  Kant’s 
scrutiny  in  the  first  Critique — it  is  the 
moral  law  within  that  filled  him  with 
the  deeper  admiration  and  awe;  for  it 
is  here  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
possible  “to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
all  possible  experience,”  to  which  the- 
oretical knowledge  is  necessarily  con- 
fined, and  “to  determine  reason’s 

' Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  tr.  L.  W.  Beck 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1956),  p.  166. 
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transcendent  concept  ot  the  uncondi- 
tioned.”- In  plainer  language,  it  was 
Rant’s  belie!  that  morality  takes  us 
further  than  theory  in  the  direction  of 
ultimate  reality. 

I 

Kant’s  view'  of  the  law  differs  in  one 
important  respect  from  that  of  Moses. 
To  Moses  the  law'  came  from  God,  it 
was  engraved  on  tables  of  stone  “writ- 
ten w'ith  the  finger  of  God”  (Exod. 
31:18),  and  it  was  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple with  the  sole  authority  of  God,  so 
that  the  first  principle  of  morality  was 
obedience  to  God:  “Then  he  |Moses] 
took  the  book  of  the  covenant,  and  read 
it  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  they 
said.  All  that  the  Lord  has  spoken  we 
will  do,  and  we  will  be  obedient”  (Exod. 
24:7).  To  Kant  obedience  to  a law  im- 
posed by  another  has  no  place  in  mo- 
rality, which  begins  only  when  the 
agent  freely  wills  the  good  for  himself: 
“The  autonomy  of  the  will  is  the  sole 
principle  of  all  moral  laws  and  of  the 
duties  conforming  to  them;  heteron- 
omy  of  choice,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  does  not  establish  any  obligation 
but  is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  duty 
and  to  the  morality  of  the  will.”^  The 
word  “obedience”  has  no  place  in 
Kant’s  ethical  vocabulary. 

The  contrast,  however,  is  not  abso- 
lute. It  was  from  the  beginning  the  aim 
of  the  Mosaic  law  that  it  should  be 
written  not  only  on  tablets  of  stone, 
but  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
it.  It  is  only  the  internalized  law  that 
is  effective  (Ps.  119:11);  and  it  is  the 
inward  effects  that  are  foremost  in  the 
cubic  praises  of  the  law  (Ps.  19:7-10). 
In  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  high 

^ Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  tr.  N.  Kemp  Smith 
(New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1965),  p.  B xxii. 

^ Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  33. 


points  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the 
new  covenant,  proclaimed  by  Jere- 
miah, is  one  in  which  the  Lord  says, 
“I  will  put  my  law  within  them,  and 
I will  write  it  upon  their  hearts.  . . . 
And  no  longer  shall  each  man  teach 
his  neighbor  and  each  his  brother,  say- 
ing, ‘Know  the  Lord,’  for  they  shall  all 
know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  to 
the  greatest”  (Jer.  31:33f.;  cf.  Ezek. 
36:27).  And  in  the  New  Testament  Paul 
sees  no  difference  between  Jews  who 
have  the  law  given  by  God  and  the 
Gentiles  who  “do  not  have  the  law  [but] 
show  that  what  the  law  requires  is 
written  on  their  hearts,”  and  who,  in 
addition,  have  in  conscience  an  inter- 
nal tribunal  which  corresponds  to  the 
judgment  of  God  (Rom.  2:14ff.).  The 
condition  forecast  by  Jeremiah,  in  which 
heteronomy  is  superseded  by  auton- 
omy, would  seem  to  have  been  reached 
with  Kant  and  his  emphasis  on  “the 
moral  law  within.”  But  Kant,  in  his 
turn,  was  prepared  to  recognize  that 
no  breach  of  the  basic  principle  is  in- 
volved if  the  religious  person  chooses 
to  receive  the  moral  law  as  the  law  of 
God;  this,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
fact  that  only  a law  freely  enacted  by 
the  will  is  truly  good:  “Religion  is  the 
recognition  of  all  duties  as  divine  com- 
mands, not  as  sanctions,  i.e.,  arbitrary 
and  contingent  ordinances  of  a foreign 
will,  but  as  essential  laws  of  any  free 
will  as  such.”’’ 

Kant’s  emphasis  on  the  autonomy  of 
the  moral  will  reflects  the  self-confi- 
dence and  assurance  of  the  age  of  the 
Enlightenment.  He  himself  saw  the 
Enlightenment  as  mankind’s  coming- 
of-age,  and  the  essence  of  this  he  saw 
in  emancipation  from  the  state  of  a 
minor  child,  who  must  do  what  he  is 

■'  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  134. 
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I told,  and  the  assumption  of  full  re- 
j sponsibility  for  the  direction  of  one’s 
own  life:  “Enlightenment  is  man’s  re- 
i lease  from  his  self-incurred  tutelage. 

Tutelage  is  man’s  inability  to  make  use 
1 of  his  understanding  without  direction 
from  another.  Self-incurred  is  this  tu- 
telage when  its  cause  lies  not  in  lack 
of  reason  but  in  lack  of  courage  and 
resolution  to  use  it  without  direction 
from  another.  Sapere  audel  ‘Have  the 
I courage  to  use  your  own  reason!’ — that 
i is  the  motto  of  enlightenment.’’’  Kant’s 
j confidence  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
I mankind  is  in  possession  of  an  instru- 
I ment  which  makes  it  fully  competent 
! to  take  charge  of  its  own  life;  that  in- 
strument is  reason.  “The  dignity  of  a 
rational  being,  according  to  Kant,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  such  a being  is  an 
autonomous  agent,  a spontaneous  source 
of  the  rational  laws  which  define  his 
own  destination.  The  supreme  good  for 
man,  in  other  words,  does  not  consist 
in  bringing  himself  into  harmony  with 
an  order  (natural,  social,  or  supernat- 
ural) given  outside  him,  but  rather  in 
generating  his  own  system  of  order  and 
imposing  it  freely  on  his  own  actions 
and  on  the  world. ’’^ 

Such  an  estimate  of  reason  may  seem 
strange,  at  first  sight,  in  one  who  saw 
it  as  his  mission  to  subject  reason  to 
critical  examination  and  to  curb  its 
pretensions.  But  Kant  claimed  that  the 
effect  of  defining  the  limits  of  the 
competence  of  reason  would  be  to  en- 
hance its  competence  within  those  lim- 
its.^ And  so  it  appears  from  his  “Co- 
pernican  revolution,”  which  established 
I that  it  is  reason  which  orders  nature, 

’ “What  is  Enlightenment?”  in  Kant  on  His- 
tory  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1963),  p.  3. 

^ Allen  W.  Wood,  Kant’s  Rational  Theology 
(Cornell  University  Press,  1978),  p.  20. 

^Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  B vii. 


and  not  vice  versa,  and  even  more  so 
from  “the  primacy  of  the  practical  rea- 
son,” to  which  he  assigned  a superior 
competence  in  directing  mankind  to  its 
chief  end. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  is 
an  important  difference  between  Kant’s 
critical  examination  of  theoretic  reason 
in  the  first  Critique  and  that  of  prac- 
tical reason  in  the  second.  Theoretic 
reason  sets  out  from  the  bare  fact  that 
we  are  affected  in  various  ways  by  the 
external  world  and  proceed  to  enquire 
whether  and  how  these  affects  of  the 
external  world  on  us  can  be  trans- 
formed into  knowledge.  One  might 
expect  practical  reason  to  begin  with 
the  fact  that  we  have  to  choose  a course 
of  action  in  the  world  and  to  proceed 
to  inquire  whether  and  how  the  action 
that  is  called  for  is  ethical.  But  Kant 
begins  with  the  assumption  that  ethi- 
cal action  is  indigenous  to  a rational 
being  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
it  except  itself. 

Kant’s  position  on  the  autonomy  of 
the  moral  will  and  his  assurance  of  its 
competence  to  determine  the  good  of 
human  life  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
biblical  attitude.  The  people  of  the  old 
covenant  lacked  Kant’s  sublime  confi- 
dence in  reason  to  pilot  them  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  world  and  they 
congratulated  themselves  on  the  fact 
that  they  alone  among  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  had  been  favored  with  a law 
to  guide  them;  they  were  untroubled 
by  its  heteronomy  and  rejoiced  in  the 
direction  {torah)  it  gave  them  to  the 
good  in  life.  In  the  Exodus  account,  it 
is  true,  the  giving  of  the  law  is  pre- 
sented as  a tremendous  experience,  ac- 
companied by  thunders  and  lightnings 
and  cloud  and  earthquake  which  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
(Exod.  19:16-19;  Heb.  12:13-21);  but 
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from  the  more  distant  perspective  of 
the  Deuteronomist  the  law  is  seen  in 
a more  serene  light  as  a unique  ben- 
efaction ot  God:  “What  great  nation  is 
there,  that  has  statutes  and  ordinances 
so  righteous  as  all  this  law  which  I set 
before  you  this  day?”  (Deut.  4:8).  The 
law  is  not  an  arbitrary  burden  im- 
posed to  make  life  difficult;  it  points 
“the  way  that  leads  to  life”  (Matt.  7:14); 
to  choose  between  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  law  is  to  choose  be- 
tween life  and  death  (Deut.  30:15f). 
The  Psalmist  rejoices  in  the  law  be- 
cause he  has  in  it  a golden  thread  to 
guide  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  this 
earthly  existence:  “I  am  a stranger  on 
earth;  hide  not  thy  commandments 
from  me”  (Ps.  119:19). 

Kant,  however,  was  not  entirely  im- 
pervious to  the  biblical  position  that 
the  law  is  beneficial  to  life.  Although 
he  held  firmly  that  the  goodness  of  the 
good  will  would  be  compromised  if  it 
kept  the  moral  law  for  the  sake  of  some 
ulterior  object — that,  in  his  language, 
the  moral  imperative  which  com- 
mands duty  for  its  own  sake  is  cate- 
gorical, and  as  such  sharply  distin- 
guished from  an  imperative  which 
prescribes  an  action  as  a means  to 
something  else  and  is  hypothetical* — 
he  recognized  that  the  doing  of  one’s 
duty,  like  any  act,  would  be  chimerical 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some 
prospect  of  achieving  a result  beyond 
itself.  Thus  he  taught  that  while  the 
doing  of  one’s  duty  for  its  own  sake  is 
the  highest  good,  it  is  not  the  complete 
good.  Virtue  is  complete  only  when  it 
brings  happiness  to  the  one  who  ex- 
ercises it.  Kant  has  been  much  criti- 
cized for  this  apparent  lapse  into  eu- 
daemonism,  which  seems  to  be  totally 

* Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of 
Morals,  p.  37. 


at  variance  with  his  fundamental  po- 
sition, but  it  may  be  excused  as  an  un- 
fortunate way  of  formulating  the  basic 
truth  that  the  moral  enterprise  would 
be  an  exercise,  not  only  in  futility,  but 
also  in  absurdity,  like  spitting  into  the 
wind,  if  it  affirmed  and  pursued  what 
ought  to  be  with  no  prospect  that  what 
is  would  ever  be  brought  into  con- 
formity with  what  ought  to  be. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Kant  intro- 
duced his  famous  “postulate”  of  God; 
for  God  alone  is  able  to  produce  the 
desired  result.  We  ourselves  cannot  do 
it.  The  order  of  nature  (as  Kant  calls 
it)  is  recalcitrant  to  the  moral  law’,  and 
we  encounter  this  recalcitrance  in  our 
own  nature  in  our  moral  endeavors. 
Our  hope  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
morality  is  dependent  “on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a supreme  cause  of  nature 
which  has  a causality  corresponding  to 
the  moral  intention.”^  By  the  final  clause 
Kant  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
thinking  of  the  imposition  of  morality 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  on  a nature 
which  is  neutral,  or  resistant,  to  it,  as 
the  material  of  the  world  is  resistant 
to  the  rational  purpose  of  the  Creator 
in  Plato’s  account;'”  it  is  an  act  w'hich 
corresponds  to  “God’s  final  end  in  cre- 
ating the  w'orld.”'*  The  God  who  is 
postulated  is  the  moral  author  of  na- 
ture, which  is  a w'ork  of  “understand- 
ing and  will.”'^  This  is  the  ground  on 
which  Kant  is  willing  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  religious  person  to  accept 
the  moral  law  as  divine  command — 
but  only  in  an  indirect  and  qualified 
sense:  the  religious  person  does  not  ac- 
cept the  moral  law  because  it  is  divine 
command;  for  that  would  be  heteron- 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  130. 

Timaeus,  48ff. 

" Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  135. 

'^op.  cit.,  p.  130. 
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omy.  But  since  he  recognizes  that  the 
end  of  morality  is  attainable  only 
through  the  action  of  an  omnipotent 
will,  which  is  also  morally  perfect,  he 
“can  hope  to  attain  it  only  through 
harmony  with  this  will.”'^ 

II 

If  we  extend  the  comparison  be- 
tween Moses  and  Kant  to  their  respec- 
tive pilgrimages,  it  might  seem  at  first 
that  there  is  here  no  comparison  at  all; 
indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  the 
pilgrimage  of  Moses  and  that  of  Kant. 
But  behind  the  contrast  we  may  dis- 
cern an  illuminating  parallel. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Moses  was  a lit- 
eral one.  He  was  called  to  lead  the 
people  of  Israel  on  their  pilgrimage 
from  the  house  of  bondage  to  the  land 
of  promise,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of 
his  journey  through  the  wilderness  that 
his  life’s  mission  was  accomplished. 
Moses  was  a traveler,  forever  on  the 
move,  straining  forward  to  what  lies 
ahead  (Deut.  3:25;  cf  Phil.  3:13).  Kant, 
by  contrast,  spent  the  whole  of  his 
eighty  years  in  his  native  city  of  Ko- 
nigsberg  and  never  ventured  more  than 
a few  miles  beyond  its  walls.  He  must 
surely  rank  as  the  least  traveled  among 
all  the  great  philosophers.  Yet,  while 
he  spent  most  of  his  hours  writing  at 
his  desk,  he  accomplished  a major  pil- 
grimage in  the  realm  of  thought,  and, 
like  Moses,  he  led  a multitude  of  fol- 
lowers. 

The  traditional  picture  of  Moses  re- 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  134.  There 
is  an  analogy  with  the  American  system  of 
government;  the  moral  law  is  like  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  which  alone  has  the  authority  to 
make  laws:  God  is  the  executive,  who  alone 
has  the  power  to  execute  these  laws — assuming 
that  he  approves  them. 


quires  some  modification,  when  it  is 
seen  in  the  context  of  his  pilgrimage. 
It  was  to  be  the  leader  of  his  people 
on  their  pilgrimage  that  Moses  was 
called,  and  no  mention  of  the  law  was 
made  at  his  vocation.  The  giving  of 
the  law  was  certainly  a momentous 
event,  and  the  association  of  Moses  with 
it  is  a well  attested  part  of  the  tradi- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  giving  of  the  law 
was  an  interlude,  an  “intrusion”  in  the 
process  (Rom.  5:20,  NEB),  and  not  the 
chief  end  of  it.  The  picture  of  Moses 
as  lawgiver  first  and  foremost  belongs 
to  a later  tradition,  and  it  is  not  found 
in  the  Pentateuch.'''  The  only  way  in 
which  Moses  is  characterized  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  as  a prophet,  a prophet 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  Israel 
(Deut.  34:10;  cf.  Hos.  12:13);  and  a 
prophet  is  one  who  speaks  the  word  of 
God  for  today  and  tomorrow,  not  one 
who  utters  the  law  which  is  forever. 
Moreover,  the  repeated  intercessions  of 
Moses  for  the  errant  people,  which  ex- 
tend even  to  willingness  to  take  their 
place  in  the  judgment  of  God,  cast  him 
in  the  character  of  a priest,  although 
this  title  is  nowhere  given  to  him  (Exod. 
32:11-14,  30-32;  Num.  14:11-25;  Deut. 
9:25-29;  Moses  was,  however,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi). 

It  was  Moses’  great  wish  to  see  the 
end  of  his  vocation  and  participate  in 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise.  But  in 
a sad  and  strange  way  he  became  a 
victim  of  the  law  he  had  delivered,  and 
his  wish  was  denied.  It  was  granted  to 
him  only  to  see  the  promise  from  afar: 

It  may  be  added  that,  if  some  authentic 
traits  of  the  historical  Moses  are  preserved  in 
the  oldest  traditions,  he  would  probably  have 
been  horrified  to  hear  the  law  described  as  “the 
law  of  Moses”  (this  phrase  occurs  first  in  Josh. 
8:31),  as  if  the  law  were  his  and  derived  its 
authority  from  him. 
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“I  have  let  you  see  it  with  your  eyes, 
but  you  shall  not  go  over  there”  (Deut. 
34:4X  He  died  in  an  alien  land  and 
was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave. 

The  pilgrimage  ot  Kant  shows  a 
break  of  a similar  nature,  which  is  the 
more  striking  inasmuch  as  he  was  a 
more  unqualified  and  “categorical” 
preacher  of  the  law  than  Moses.  Kant’s 
devotion  to  the  moral  law  had  a reli- 
gious fervor,  and  at  times  he  gave  vent 
to  it  in  “devotionals”  (as  one  writer  has 
aptly  called  them'^),  which  sound  like 
some  of  the  Psalms:  “Duty!  Thou  sub- 
lime and  mighty  name  that  dost  em- 
brace nothing  charming  or  insinuating 
but  requirest  submission  and  yet  seek- 
est  not  to  move  the  will  by  threatening 
aught  that  would  arouse  natural  aver- 
sion or  terror,  but  only  boldest  forth  a 
law  which  of  itself  finds  entrance  into 
the  mind  . . Kant’s  strong  convic- 
tion of  the  autonomy  and  spontaneity 
of  the  moral  will  inclined  him  to  a 
sanguine  view  ot  its  capability.  Moral- 
ity is  a struggle  against  natural  incli- 
nation and  desire,  but,  while  the  strug- 
gle may  waver,  the  battle  lines  remain 
clearly  drawn;  morality  is  so  indige- 
nous to  the  practical  reason  of  a ra- 
tional being  that  it  can  never  be  com- 
pletely eradicated,  and  even  “the  most 
consummate  villain”  (provided  he  has 
not  lost  the  use  of  his  reason)  cannot 
fail  to  admire  and  emulate  qualities  like 
honesty,  steadfastness  and  benevo- 
lence, when  he  sees  examples  of  them.‘^ 
And  Kant  is  firmly  convinced  that  the 
outcome  of  the  struggle  will  be  the  fi- 
nal triumph  of  morality  over  the  op- 

John  R.  Silber  in  Introduction  to  Religion 
within  the  Limits  of  Reason  Alone  (Harper 
Torchbooks,  1960),  p.  Ixxx. 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  p.  89. 

Eundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of 
Ethics,  p.  89. 


position  of  nature.  It  he  teels  it  neces- 
sary to  call  God  in  to  assist  in  bringing 
about  this  result,  it  is  not  just  because 
God  has  absolute  power,  but  because, 
as  the  Creator  of  nature,  he  has  the 
power  to  realize  the  end  for  which  he 
created  it,  which  is  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  morality.  God  sub- 
scribes to  the  primacy  of  the  practical 
reason  and  he  has  the  power  to  trans- 
late it  into  supremacy  over  nature. 

It  may  be  observed  that  for  Kant 
hope  was  a legitimate  concern  of  rea- 
son,'* as  it  was  the  driving  force  for 
Moses  in  his  pilgrimage  (Heb.  1 1 :26f.). 
But  there  is  a significant  difference  be- 
tween them:  for  Moses  the  object  of 
hope  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
of  God,  and  the  giving  of  the  law  is 
instrumental  to  it;  for  Kant  the  object 
of  hope  is  the  triumph  of  the  moral 
law,  and  the  help  of  God  is  necessary 
to  achieve  it. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Kant  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason,  which  was  published  in  1788. 
But  in  the  next  few  years  his  thought 
underwent  a profound  and  radical 
change,  and  this  became  evident  when 
the  first  part  of  the  Religion  within  the 
Limits  of  Mere  Reason  appeared  in  1792. 
The  sanguine  faith  in  the  inviolability 
of  the  moral  will  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  morality  over  nature,  which 
was  so  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the 
Enlightenment,  was  replaced  by  a new 
doctrine  which  traced  the  root  of  evil, 
not  to  a refractory  nature  with  its  in- 
clinations and  desires,  but  to  the  in- 
vasion of  an  evil  principle  which  could 
poison  the  deepest  springs  of  action 
within  us.  The  change  is  dramatically 
illustrated  by  the  difference  between  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  Fundamental 

'^Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  B 833. 
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Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  and 
the  Religion  within  . . . : while  the  for- 
mer opens  with  a doxology  to  the 
unique  and  incomparable  goodness  of 
the  moral  will,  the  latter  opens  with  a 
lamentation  over  the  decay  of  morality 
in  the  world — a sentiment  so  repug- 
nant to  the  optimism  of  the  age  that  it 
shocked  Kant’s  friends  and  associates, 
one  of  whom,  Goethe,  said  that  Kant 
had  soiled  his  philosopher’s  cloak. 

The  decisive  difference  is,  as  was 
said,  that  evil  is  no  longer  something 
adventitious,  but  radical,  infecting  the 
very  roots  of  the  free  will.  And  there- 
fore the  ultimate  triumph  of  morality 
is  no  longer  dependent  on  God’s  sub- 
duing a refractory  nature  and  bringing 
it  into  conformity  with  morality;  the 
situation  is  more  serious:  since  the  evil 
has  become  radical,  there  is  need  of  a 
radical  transformation  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  will  and  a reinforcement  of 
its  power  so  as  to  enable  it  to  expel  the 
evil  maxims  it  has  adopted  and  to  give 
its  undivided  allegiance  to  the  good.  In 
a word,  there  is  need  of  divine  grace. 
Kant  himself  recognized  this,  but  he 
took  a curious  attitude  toward  it:  he 
admitted  the  possibility  of  grace — as  a 
transcendent  idea  which  is  just  as  in- 
comprehensible as  freedom — but  he 
found  it  so  irreconcilable  with  his  basic 
principle  that  the  morally  good  must 
be  the  work  of  our  own  free  will,  he 
would  not  allow  us  to  “adopt  it  into 
our  maxims  either  for  theoretical  or  for 
practical  use.”'® 

At  this  point  also  the  comparison 
yields  both  a resemblance  and  a con- 
trast. Both  Moses  and  Kant  look  be- 
yond the  regimen  of  law  to  something 
better,  but  while  Moses  ascends  Mount 
Nebo  to  view  the  land  of  the  promise 

''^Religion  within  . . . , p.  49. 


in  its  full  extent  from  Dan  through  Ju- 
dah, the  Western  Sea,  the  Negeb  and 
the  Plain  (Deut.  34:2f.),  Kant,  when  he 
came  to  the  bank  of  the  Jordan  and 
looked  to  the  other  side,  concluded  that 
the  vision  was  a mirage,  which  prom- 
ised no  real  deliverance  to  the  cor- 
rupted will.  Speaking  of  grace  as  “a 
supernatural  accession  to  our  moral, 
though  deficient  capacity,”  Kant  con- 
cludes, “This  idea  is  wholly  transcend- 
ent; and  it  is  even  salutary  to  hold  it, 
as  a sacred  thing,  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance, lest,  under  the  illusion  of  per- 
forming miracles  ourselves  or  observ- 
ing miracles  within  us,  we  render 
ourselves  unfit  for  all  use  of  reason  or 
allow  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  indo- 
lence of  waiting  from  above,  in  passive 
leisure,  what  we  should  seek  within.”^" 

The  title  of  Kant’s  work.  Religion 
within  the  Limits  of  Mere  Reason,  was 
intended  by  its  author  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  inquiry  he  proposed  to 
undertake  and  to  preclude  any  expec- 
tation of  an  exhaustive  account  of  re- 
ligion. He  called  it  philosophical  the- 
ology and  distinguished  it  from  what 
he  called  Biblical  theology:  the  former 
operates  by  reason  alone  and  takes  no 
account  of  the  Biblical  revelation,  which 
is  the  business  of  the  latter.^'  But  at 
the  same  time  Kant  claimed  the  right 
to  subject  the  materials  of  Biblical  the- 
ology to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  book  he  boldly  invades 
the  territory  of  the  other  party  and  in- 
dulges in  a slashing  attack  on  the  cler- 
icalization  and  ritualization  of  reli- 
gion; he  has  no  time  for  the  ordinances 
of  the  church,  not  even  for  prayer, 
which  he  denounces  as  “a  superstitious 
illusion” — one  which  a pious  and  well- 

Religion  within  . . . , pp.  179f. 

op.cit.,  p.  1 1. 
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meaning  man  would  be  embarrassed 
about,  it  he  were  discovered  practicing 
it.--  Rant’s  attitude  toward  prayer  is 
consistent  with  his  attitude  toward 
grace,  ot  which  prayer  is  a “means,” 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  somewhat 
puzzling,  in  the  light  of  his  recogni- 
tion ot  the  possibility,  and  even  the  ne- 
cessity, ot  grace  to  assist  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  moral  will;  for  what 
means  of  obtaining  such  grace  could 
be  thought  more  appropriate  than 
prayer.^  A “postulate”  is  a kind  of 
prayer,  and  Kant  had  no  hesitation  in 
postulating  the  existence  of  God  in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
morality  over  nature.  It  is  strange  that 
he  should  have  shown  so  marked  a re- 
luctance to  “postulate”  grace  to  meet 
what  is  to  most  moral  persons  a more 
immediate  and  directly  experienced 
need. 

Kant  is  primarily  concerned  with 
what  theology  has  called  sanctifying 
grace,  i.e.,  the  grace  by  which  “we  are 
enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto 
sin,  and  live  unto  righteousness.”  It  is 
grace  in  this  sense  he  is  prepared  to 
recognize  as  a reinforcement  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  moral  will,  which  in  no 
way  diminishes  the  freedom  and  au- 
tonomy of  the  latter.  And  he  is  even 
prepared  to  recognize  prayer  if  it  be 
understood,  not  as  address  to  God,  but 
as  a (wordless)  means  of  encouraging 
our  own  moral  disposition.  His  atti- 
tude is  much  more  negative  toward 
justifying  grace,  i.e.,  the  grace  by  which 
we  receive  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  be- 
cause forgiveness,  especially  if  it  is 
provided  through  the  satisfaction  of 
another,  seemed  to  him  even  more  in- 
compatible with  his  basic  principle  of 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the 

^^op.cit.,  pp.  182ff. 


moral  will.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  vi- 
carious atonement.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  insensitive  to  the  risk  that 
a burden  of  guilt  for  past  offenses  might 
impede  the  efforts  of  the  will  at  moral 
self-reformation;  but  the  only  hope  he 
could  offer  was  that  persistence  in  these 
efforts  (with  or  without  the  aid  of 
sanctifying  grace)  might  succeed  so  far 
as  virtually  to  transform  the  guilty  one 
into  a new  person  and  thus  erase  the 
guilt  of  the  past. 

Ill 

It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  we  find  the 
most  profound  difference  between 
Moses  and  Kant,  a difference  which 
may  have  its  roots  in  their  respective 
personalities.  If  we  were  right  to  see 
them  both  first  as  champions  of  law, 
we  may  now  say  that  Kant  was  more 
Mosaic  than  Moses;  for,  while  Moses 
was  indeed  a man  of  law,  he  was  also 
a prophet,  and,  as  we  noted,  he  had 
also  the  heart  of  a priest,  so  that  even 
in  his  worst  exasperation  with  his  peo- 
ple he  never  lost  his  compassion  for 
them  and  he  sought  how  to  make 
“atonement”  for  them  (Exod.  32:30). 
That  this  trait  of  Moses  forms  one  of 
the  most  reliable  elements  of  the  tra- 
dition is  strongly  attested  by  the  com- 
ment of  the  narrator  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strange  story  of  the  jealousy  of 
Miriam  and  Aaron:  “Now  the  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  more  than  all 
men  that  were  on  the  face  of  the  earth” 
(Num.  12:3).  Of  course,  much  more  is 
known  about  Kant;  although  the  por- 
trait of  him  that  has  been  preserved 
has  perhaps  been  colored  by  elements 
of  caricature  (notably  in  Heine’s  ren- 
dering of  it),  there  is  firm  evidence  that 
he  was  a living  embodiment  of  his  own 
moral  teaching  and  conducted  his  daily 
life  according  to  a strict  and  demand- 
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ing  rule.^^  But  what  is  lacking  from 
the  portrait  of  Kant  is  the  note  of 
compassion  for  the  weak.  Indeed,  the 
very  rigor  of  his  moral  theory  pre- 
cludes it;  for  it  assumes  a will  that  it 
is  not  only  pure  in  its  discernment  of 
moral  principle  but  also  firm  in  the 
possession  of  its  own  freedom  and  au- 
tonomy. His  theory  offers  no  comfort 
to  those  who  are  burdened  with  guilt 
or  hard  pressed  in  the  struggle  with 

As  Paton  remarks,  Kant  could  not  have 
accomplished  his  immense  labors  of  writing  and 
teaching  if  he  had  not  followed  a rigorous 
schedule  (The  Categorical  Imperative,  London: 
Hutchison,  1958,  pp.  197f). 
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temptation.  No  one  who  reads  Kant’s 
writings  on  morals  and  religion  can  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  lofty  austerity 
of  his  conception  and  his  unswerving 
devotion  to  it.  But  one  is  reminded  of 
the  comment  of  Augustine  on  the 
writings  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  by  which 
he  had  been  greatly  impressed  at  one 
point  in  his  pilgrimage:  “In  them  no 
one  hears  him  calling,  ‘Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy-laden, 
and  I will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  me;  for  I am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.’ 

^^Confessions  VII,  21. 


“We  discover  the  reality  of  a divine  realm  by  what  seems  at  first  to  be  a paradox,  for  this  discovery 
is  brought  about  by  a refusal.  We  discover  a divine  love  or  presence  initially  by  refusing  to  give 
ourselves  to  anything,  by  withholding  ourselves  from  any  source  of  happiness  that  we  can  see  or 
imagine.”  (Traces  of  God,  by  Diogenes  Allen,  p.  14.) 


The  Intrusion  of  the 
Cross 

Sermon  by 
Donald  Macleod 


Since  1947  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod  has 
been  professor  of  preaching  and  worship  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  A native  of 
Nova  Scotia  he  is  an  alumnus  of  Dalhousie 
University,  Pine  Hill  Divinity  Hall,  and  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  author  of  seven 
boo\s,  he  has  served  for  a quarter  century  as 
editor  of  The  Bulletin.  This  sermon  was 
preached  on  March  29,  1981,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Paul  (Presbyterian), 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  on  April  5 in  the 
Chapel  of  Princeton  University. 


Text:  "God  forbid  that  I should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (KJV),  for  by  means  of  his  Cross  am  1 dead  to  all  the  world,  and 
all  the  world  is  dead  to  me”  (Gal.  6:14,  TEV). 


Robert  Sheldon  has  told  about  a lit- 
tle town  in  Austria  where  the  old 
central  section  was  being  torn  down  in 
order  to  be  replaced  by  a new  civic 
development.  Years  before,  the  town 
fathers  had  erected  in  the  center  of  the 
square  a huge  granite  cross  which  was 
embedded  firmly  and  deeply  in  the 
ground.  The  wrecking  crew  tried  every 
method  they  knew  to  pull  the  cross  out 
of  the  ground,  but  without  success.  All 
the  while  the  town  fool  was  watching 
the  operations  with  more  than  usual 
interest.  When  the  engineers  paused, 
however,  to  consider  what  strategy  they 
might  use  next,  the  fool  began  to  dance 
up  and  down  and  laugh  and  shout: 
“Ha!  Ha!  You  can’t  dig  it  out!  You 
can’t  dig  it  out!  It  goes  to  the  center 
of  the  world!” 

Every  religion  in  the  world  has  had 
a central  symbol  around  which  its 
thought  revolves  and  from  which  its 
outreach  takes  its  character.  For  some 
it  was  the  moon;  for  others  the  sun; 
and  for  some  others  the  winds  or  the 
stars.  Christianity,  however  (as  Arch- 
bishop Temple  once  said),  is  “the  most 
materialist  of  all  the  great  religions.” 
Its  central  symbol  is  a wooden  cross — 


heavy,  splintery,  with  iron  spikes — 
which  has  stood  before  the  world  for 
twenty  centuries  declaring  God  loves 
like  that.  Moreover,  neither  Christi- 
anity nor  any  other  religion  secures  its 
peculiar  identity  if  it  loses  its  grip  upon 
the  central  fact  that  made  it. 

Modern  day  Christianity  has  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  much  criticism,  some 
of  it  justifiably  from  the  inside,  much 
of  it  unfairly  from  the  outside.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  serious  charge 
against  those  who  wear  the  name  of 
Christian  today  is  their  failure  to  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  the  Cross  as  the 
very  core  and  essence  of  their  faith.  And 
there  is  much  evidence  of  this  fact 
whenever  we  observe  the  curious  per- 
spectives on  the  Cross  various  people 
take. 

There  are  those,  first  of  all,  who  treat 
the  Cross  as  almost  a triviality,  like  the 
clerk  in  a jewelry  store  in  London  who 
responded  to  a customer  seeking  to 
purchase  a cross  and  said,  “Do  you  want 
a plain  one  or  one  of  those  with  the 
little  man  on  it.'”  Or,  as  David  H.C. 
Read  has  put  it,  “I  saw  the  Cross  dan- 
gling from  a chain  around  the  neck  of 
a hippie.  I saw  it  at  Christmas  as  the 
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lights  of  the  Pan-Am  Building  raised 
a twinkling  Cross  above  the  traffic  of 
Park  Avenue.  I saw  it  last  summer 
gleaming  in  gold  on  top  of  the  lovely 
churches  of  the  Kremlin.  . . .” 

There  is  a second  group  who  idol- 
ize the  Cross  as  if  it  were  an  end  in 
itself  and  they  sing  blithely,  “I’ll  cher- 
ish the  Old  Rugged  Cross” — which 
incidentally  is  bad  theology — and  fail 
to  see  that  theirs  is  at  best  an  easy  piety, 
an  infatuation  with  a dead  symbol, 
without  serious  consideration  of  its  de- 
mand for  human  change,  moral  dis- 
covery, and  social  betterment.  A friend 
of  Nietzsche  saw  him  tip  his  hat  be- 
fore a Cross  being  carried  by  a reli- 
gious procession  in  Paris  and  asked, 
“Why  did  you  do  it.^  You’re  an  un- 
i believer.”  And  Nietzsche  replied,  “We 
salute,  but  we  do  not  speak.” 

Then  there  is  a third  group  who 
cannot  endure  the  Cross.  They  shrink 
from  its  ugliness.  For  them  it  does  not 
belong  to  their  lily  white  Hollywood 
image  of  the  Man  of  Galilee.  “The 
tortured  form  of  one  spiked  to  a beam 
of  wood”  (to  use  Henry  S.  Coffin’s 
phrase)  is  not  tolerable  to  the  average 
person  in  the  street  today  and,  as  the 
j New  Yor/{  Times  remarked  some  days 
ago,  “The  American  people  will  for- 
give almost  anything  except  failure.” 
Now,  what  weakness  do  these  three 
perspectives  have  in  common.^  Simply 
I this:  they  see  the  Cross  as  a symbol  or 
reminder  of  a long  past  event  of  bib- 
lical history  and  hence  they  feel  they 
can  dodge  its  involvement  with  them- 
j selves  in  daily  life.  Oh,  yes,  they  will 
I sing  cheerfully  the  classic  hymn,  “In 
the  Cross  of  Christ  I glory”  and  go 
along  with  Paul  and  say,  “God  forbid 
that  I should  glory,  save  in  the  Cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  but  they  will 
stop  there.  Unconsciously  and  unthink- 
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ingly  they  separate  the  Cross  from  the 
world  because  they  fail  to  see  the  punch 
line  of  the  text.  Paul  said,  “God  forbid 
that  I should  glory  save  in  the  Cross 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  but  he  added 
this  staggering  comment,  '"for  by  means 
of  his  Cross  am  I dead  to  all  the  world 
and  all  the  world  is  dead  to  me."  As 
Shakespeare  would  say,  “Aye,  there’s 
the  rub.” 

Most  of  the  hymns  about  the  Cross 
and  the  classic  paintings  of  Calvary 
portray  the  by-standers  as  simply  look- 
ing; as  Matthew’s  Gospel  put  it,  “And 
sitting  down  they  watched  him  there.” 
And  today  there  are  still  too  many  mere 
watchers  of  the  Cross.  The  contem- 
porary painter,  Salvador  Dali,  how- 
ever, brings  us  up  sharply  by  his  fa- 
mous and  controversial  painting.  The 
Christ  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  which 
hangs  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  It  never  fails  to 
move  me  because  the  painter  makes  us 
look  at  the  world  from  the  top  of  the 
central  timber  of  the  Cross.  Dali  por- 
trays at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  the 
ordinary  workaday  world  of  the  com- 
mon people,  but  seemingly  suspended 
above  it  is  an  enormous  Cross  with  a 
young  figure  nailed  to  it.  Above  the 
Cross  is  an  almost  cosmic  cloud  of 
darkness  which  the  crucifixion  seems 
to  be  holding  back,  and  from  the  foot 
a shaft  of  radiant  light  strikes  the  earth. 
There  is  a certain  majesty  to  the  Cross 
when  we  gaze  at  it  from  the  world 
and  it  is  so  easy  to  romanticize  it.  But 
what  a difference  when  we  take  a new 
perspective  on  the  world  from  the  height 
of  the  Crossl  With  St.  Paul  then  we  see 
the  Cross  reaching  down  to  the  deep- 
est point  of  human  need  and  character 
and  involving  a sharp  encounter  be- 
tween our  ways  and  the  ways  of  God. 
The  world  and  the  Cross  come  to- 
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gether — my  world,  your  world — and 
that  central  timber  intrudes,  confronts, 
and  shatters  all  we  crave  for  and  grab 
and  grasp.  All  that  we  so  fiercely  cher- 
ish is  thrown  into  discard  and  the  price 
is  spelled  out  in  the  words  of  Isaac 
Watts: 

My  richest  gain  I count  but  loss 

And  pour  contempt  on  all  my 
pride. 

“God  forbid  that  I should  glory  save 
in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
for  by  means  of  his  Cross  am  I dead 
to  all  the  world  and  all  the  world  is 
dead  to  me.” 

Now,  what  will  be  your  spiritual 
advantage  and  mine  when  we  take  our 
perspective  from  the  height  of  the 
Cross.? 

I.  Looking  from  the  summit  of  the 
Cross  we  are  able  to  perceive  the  inner 
dynamic  of  the  Christian  religion. 

You  and  I live  in  an  age  of  slogans. 
Some  speakers  make  a fetish  of  one- 
liners  and  sometimes  even  win  politi- 
cal elections  in  this  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  significance  of  a 
great  movement  or  some  grand  cause 
can  be  limited  when  it  has  been 
wrapped  up  in  a slogan  that  slips  eas- 
ily off  our  tongues.  Some  people,  for 
example,  take  the  great  affirmation 
GOD  IS  LOVE  and  reduce  it  to  a slo- 
gan and  the  result  is  a bumper  sticker 
gospel,  an  anemic  brand  of  Christian- 
ity that  presumes  to  be  a painless  cure- 
all  for  every  ailment  of  human  nature 
and  world  society.  Indeed,  some  years 
ago  the  late  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 
declared  that  one  halt  of  our  world  to- 
day wants  a Christ  without  a Cross, 
whereas  the  other  half  wants  a Cross 
without  Christ,  that  is,  an  instrument 


simply  to  punish  people  who  do  not 
conform. 

But  there’s  a serious  mistake  in  such 
behavior  because  of  that  strong  dy- 
namic in  the  Christian  religion  which 
we  must  not  fail  to  take  into  account. 
Indeed  many  of  us  can  be  misled  by 
the  slogan  GOD  IS  LOVE  which  per- 
mits us  to  cling  perfunctorily  to  Jesus 
without  noticing  he  is  nailed  to  a cross. 
But  from  the  summit  of  the  Cross  we 
see  the  world  through  Calvary  and  the 
real  dynamic  of  our  faith  emerges  in 
the  words  of  St.  John:  “God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begot- 
ten son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life.”  Notice  the  verb,  “he  gave.”  Like 
his  Word,  God’s  love  is  always  God’s 
act.  It  is  not  merely  a dead  slogan;  it 
is  something  dynamic.  And  John’s 
declaration  indicates  that  God’s  way  of 
reaching  the  heart  of  his  world  was 
through  an  action  at  a place  called 
Calvary.  As  someone  once  put  it, 
“Calvary  did  not  make  the  love  of  God, 
but  the  love  of  God  made  Calvary.” 
And  if  this  world  is  ever  to  become  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  the  dy- 
namic lies  not  in  tossing  around  like  a 
slogan  such  words  as  GOD  IS  LOVE 
or  thinking  that  by  saying  it  we  shall 
save  ourselves  by  ourselves,  but  in  seeing 
the  world  and  its  needs  through  the 
Cross.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  it  is  most  real  when 
we  see  its  dynamic  in  action  in  the  w'ork 
and  witness  of  an  Albert  Schweitzer, 
or  Thomas  Dooley,  or  Dietrich  Bon- 
hoeffer,  or  Mother  Teresa.  These  great 
souls  saw  God’s  purpose  in  the  claims 
of  human  need  and  in  their  denial  of 
everything  for  themselves  they,  too, 
answered  it:  “God  forbid  that  I should 
glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ,  for  by  means  of  his  Cross 
am  I dead  to  all  the  world  and  all  the 
world  is  dead  to  me.” 

II.  Looking  from  the  summit  of  the 
Cross  we  recover  the  revolutionary  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  religion. 

H.  H.  Farmer  of  Cambridge  de- 
plored tbe  inclination  of  artists  to  por- 
tray a pathetic  Jesus  on  the  Cross.  He 
abhorred  the  drooping  head,  the  glazed 
eyes,  the  wasted  face,  and  the  sagging 
frame.  On  the  wall  of  his  study,  he 
told  us,  was  a crucifix  where  the  head 
of  Jesus  was  upright  and  strong,  with 
almost  a royal  expression,  and  the  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  our  human  veneer  and 
expose  us  for  what  we  are.  It  sug- 
gested a will  not  our  own  intruding 
itself  into  the  ferment  of  our  world — 
the  ambitions,  jealousies,  hatreds,  and 
all  the  conflicting  passions  of  our  com- 
mon life.  It  suggested  God’s  mighty 
spirit  of  judgment  and  love  getting 
through  to  you  and  me  and  digging 
itself  in. 

Look  at  it  again  and  in  this  way:  on 
the  level  of  our  daily  existence  it  is  so 
easy  to  be  negative  about  human  life 
and  destiny.  In  the  face  of  world  events 
and  national  systems  we  seem  to  be 
caught  up  in  a cycle  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  The  ancient  philosophers 
compared  this  state  of  things  to  a ser- 
pent swallowing  its  own  tail.  Indeed 
their  theme  song  could  be,  “I  am 
nothing  and  nothing  matters.”  And  no 
one  felt  he  or  she  had  the  vision  or 
power  or  incentive  to  become  any- 
thing worthwhile  within  the  ceaseless 
orbit  of  the  circle.  Indeed  in  all  likeli- 
hood they  heard  some  latter  day 
prophets  prescribe  self-help,  or  a 
transfusion  of  optimism,  or  belief  in 
the  irrepressibility  of  the  human  spirit. 
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But  then  came  Paul  to  declare  that 
only  by  means  of  the  Cross  of  Christ 
could  he  be  liberated  from  the  endless 
cycle  of  failures  and  be  radically  trans- 
formed into  what  God  wanted  him  to 
be  and  that  that  would  demand  he  be 
dead  to  all  the  world  and  all  the  world 
be  dead  to  him.  And  in  the  midst  of 
the  ages.  Cardinal  Newman  sang: 

O loving  wisdom  of  our  God 
When  all  was  sin  and  shame 
A second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  rescue  came. 

This  was  the  intrusion  of  the  Cross. 
It  declared  that  God’s  concern  for  us 
was  greater  than  any  we  could  have 
for  ourselves  and  hence  we  had  a new 
standing.  Life  is  no  longer  symbolized 
by  a circle  but  is  stamped  with  tbe  im- 
age of  a Cross.  And  in  every  human 
situation  where  the  principle  of  the 
Cross  is  thrust,  the  central  vertical 
timber  planted  in  the  earth  symbolizes 
God’s  great  and  dynamic  act  in  reach- 
ing down  to  deal  with  his  world.  Its 
horizontal  beams  protrude  outward, 
breaking  the  cycle  of  relativity,  and 
drawing  the  line  between  what  is  God 
and  what  is  not  God,  between  right 
and  wrong,  between  love  and  hate. 
When  we  look  at  the  world  from  the 
height  of  the  Cross,  all  our  little 
schemes,  our  petty  structures,  our  the- 
ories of  personal  success,  our  beliefs  that 
have  become  ends  in  themselves — our 
whole  bundle  of  values  is  shattered  and 
shamed  and  we  are  challenged  to  take 
our  stand  in  Jesus’  way  of  life;  for  he 
said,  “Whosoever  will  save  their  life 
will  lose  it;  but  whosoever  will  lose  their 
life  for  my  sake  will  find  it.”  Here  is 
portrayed  a greater  risk  and  a more 
revolutionary  change  than  any  other 
religion  or  philosophy  has  called  for  in 
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human  history;  and  Christianity  at- 
taches to  its  basic  requirements  an 
enormous  price  tag,  namely  Calvary. 

III.  Looking  Irom  the  summit  of  the 
Cross  we  see  how  salvation  worlds  in  the 
Christian  religion. 

Bishop  Nevvbigin  ot  the  Church  of 
South  India  defines  salvation  as  “the 
mending  of  that  which  is  broken,  the 
healing  of  that  which  is  wounded,  and 
the  setting  at  liberty  that  which  is 
bound.”  And  we  might  add:  this  is  a 
hope  which  touches  every  part  of  our 
life  today.  But  once  we  begin  to  dis- 
cuss HOW,  a whole  anarchy  of  no- 
tions breaks  loose  and  often  for  our 
people  we  leave  the  question  unan- 
swered. Some  of  us  look  out  upon  our 
world  today  directly  and  from  this 
perspective,  we  lose  hope  as  we  see  what 
Evelyn  Underhill  called  “the  clutch  of 
the  I and  the  ME  and  the  MINE  upon 
our  souls.”  We  yearn  for  forgiveness, 
moral  maturity,  spiritual  freedom  and 
deliverance  in  order  to  be  right  with 
God.  And  we  are  haunted  by  such  re- 
rtections  as  “If  only  I knew  HOW!” 
“How  can  an  event  on  a hill  2,000  years 
ago  affect  me  in  1981.'”  Then  some 
others  shift  their  glance  and  gaze  at 
the  Cross  from  the  perspective  of  the 
earth  and  sing: 

There  is  a green  hill  far  away. 

Outside  a city  wall. 

Where  the  dear  Lord  was 
crucified. 

Who  died  to  save  us  all. 

There  was  no  other  good  enough 

To  pay  the  price  of  sin. 

But  this  last  line  is  sheer  legalism  and 
it  reduces  what  happened  on  the  Cross 
to  a transaction  of  the  marketplace, 
which  some  people  think  lets  them  off 
the  hook. 


But  when  we  take  our  perspective 
on  the  world  from  the  summit  of  the 
Cross,  we  have  to  change  this  line  to 
read: 

There  was  no  other  good  enough 

To  meet  the  cost  of  love. 

For  in  that  crucial  hour,  Jesus  gave 
himself  as  our  representative,  interced- 
ing for  us  and  assuring  us  forever  of 
that  forgiveness  without  which  none 
of  us  can  ever  be  free.  Judgment  and 
mercy  met  at  the  Cross  and  emerged 
in  freedom  and  forgiveness  for  us,  en- 
dorsed by  a lonely  cry,  “Father,  for- 
give them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.”  This  is  how  salvation  works  in 
the  Christian  religion.  This  is  what 
gives  Christianity  that  integrity  which 
no  worldly  force  or  tyranny  has  been 
able  to  destroy. 

During  the  First  World  War  two 
badly  wounded  soldiers  were  lying  side 
by  side  in  a muddy  trench  in  Flanders; 
one  (called  John),  who  was  obviously 
dying,  was  a good  and  morally  upright 
man  of  blameless  character;  the  other 
(called  Jim)  had  led  a life  of  crime  and 
lawlessness,  but  would  recover  and  re- 
turn someday  to  civilian  life  for  an- 
other try  at  going  straight  if  the  law 
would  not  overtake  him.  Suddenly  John 
reached  painfully  into  his  tunic  and 
pulled  out  his  identification  tag  and 
turning  to  his  fellow  soldier  he  said, 
“Jim,  you’ve  led  a bad  life,  but  there 
are  no  convictions  against  me.  I’m  dying 
and  there  is  nothing  on  the  books 
against  my  name.  Take  my  name,  Jim. 
I give  it  to  you.  Go  on,  take  my  name 
and  give  me  yours  and  I’ll  carry  all 
your  crimes  away  with  me.”* 

When  you  and  I look  at  this  stricken 

' Adaptation  ot  incident  in  Under  Fire  by 
Henri  Barbusse  (J.  .\1.  Dent  & Sons,  1927). 
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world  from  the  height  of  the  Cross, 
seemingly  the  voice  of  Jesus  says  to  us; 
“My  father’s  love  for  the  world  has 
brought  me  to  this  hour.  Now  I am 
dead  to  all  the  world  and  all  the  world 
is  dead  to  me.  Take  my  name — you, 
Joe  Smith;  you,  Tom  Jones;  you,  Mary 
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Wilson — go  on,  take  my  name  and  give 
me  yours  and  I’ll  carry  all  your  crimes 
away  with  me.’’ 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  Cross! 
And  “you  can’t  dig  it  out.  You  can’t 
dig  it  out.  It  goes  to  the  center  of  the 
world!” 


The  True  Table  of  the 
Lord 

by  Dennis  E.  Smith 


A native  of  Texas  and  an  alumnus  of  Ab- 
ilene Christian  University,  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Harvard  Divinity  School 
(Th.D.),  Dr.  Smith  served  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  New  Testament  at  Princeton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  1979-1981,  and  is  now  on  the 
faculty  of  Oklahoma  State  University.  This 
sermon  is  a facet  of  a projected  volume  on 
Jesus  at  Table. 


Miller  Chapel,  February  12,  1981 

"And  Levi  made  him  a great  feast  in  his  house,  and  there  was  a large  company  of 
tax  collectors  and  others  reclining  with  them.  And  the  Pharisees  and  their  scribes 
murmured  against  his  disciples,  saying,  'Why  do  you  eat  and  drink  with  tax  collectors 
and  sinners?’  And  Jesus  answered  them,  ‘Those  who  are  well  have  no  need  of  a 
physician,  but  those  who  are  sicki  I have  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners 
to  repentance’  ’’  Luke  5:29-32. 


IT  IS  in  the  best  prophetic  tradition. 

The  prophet  not  only  teaches  but  he 
acts.  And  his  actions  by  their  parabolic 
force  convey  meaning  with  a depth  and 
vividness  that  words  could  never  man- 
age. 

So  also  Jesus,  when  he  ate  with  tax 
collectors  and  sinners,  presented  a vivid 
and  powerful  metaphor  for  his  own 
ministry  and  that  of  the  church. 

To  be  sure,  the  basic  story  can  easily 
be  trivialized.  After  all,  to  emphasize 
that  Jesus  preferred  the  company  of  tax 
collectors  could  suggest  a theology  of 
justification  for  the  Robert  Vescos  of 
the  world. 

But  the  first  disciples  never  saw  this 
as  a trivial  event,  a quirk,  an  eccen- 
tricity. Rather  they  saw  it  as  pregnant 
with  meaning,  and  applied  it  to  a va- 
riety of  settings  and  theological  con- 
texts in  the  early  church  so  that  in  each 
case  the  story  continued  to  speak  with 
prophetic  force. 

Luke  the  evangelist  especially  makes 
use  of  the  banquet  motif  throughout 
his  gospel.  Indeed,  he  consistently  re- 


fers the  banquet  imagery  to  many  of 
the  same  themes  that  first  occur  in  this 
story,  so  that  Luke  provides  his  own 
commentary  on  this  text.  In  doing  so, 
he  enunciates  different  aspects  of  the 
story  at  different  points.  Thus  at  one 
point  he  emphasizes  the  impact  of  Je- 
sus’ ministry  on  the  outcasts  them- 
selves when  he  presents  the  story  of  a 
woman  who  was  a sinner  who  burst 
in  on  a banquet  where  Jesus  was  pres- 
ent and,  in  an  act  of  overwhelming 
gratitude  for  the  forgiveness  he  of- 
fered, washed  his  feet  with  her  tears 
and  dried  them  with  her  hair  (Luke 
7:36-50).  At  another  point  Luke  makes 
explicit  use  of  the  banquet  theme  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  mission  of  the  church. 
“When  you  give  a banquet,”  he  has 
Jesus  say,  “do  not  invite  your  friends 
and  family,  but  invite  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind”  (Luke 
14:12-14).  But  throughout  his  usage, 
there  is  also  continual  reference  to  an 
enduring  and  time-honored  banquet 
image,  the  theme  of  the  Messianic 
Banquet.  For  example,  the  well-known 
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parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  in  which 
a banquet  host,  when  spurned  by  the 
people  whom  he  invites,  then  sends  out 
into  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city  to 
invite  the  dregs  of  society — this  para- 
ble is  introduced  in  Luke  with  an  in- 
terpretive statement  made  by  a table- 
mate  of  Jesus  at  a banquet:  “Blessed  is 
the  one  who  shall  eat  bread  in  the 
kingdom  of  God”  (Luke  14:15-24). 

If  we  then  apply  Luke’s  develop- 
ment of  this  theme  back  to  the  text 
under  consideration  here,  we  can  be- 
gin to  see  the  complexity  and  pro- 
phetic power  of  this  event  in  Jesus’ 
ministry  as  Luke  saw  it.  If  we  then 
attempt  to  recapture  the  prophetic  force 
of  this  story,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
preserve  its  integrity  as  story,  we  can 
proceed  by  retelling  it  in  another  form. 
Let  us,  then,  as  children  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  imagine  it  as  a screen- 
play that  is  retold  in  different  versions. 
Each  version  is  represented  by  a dif- 
ferent camera  angle.  And  each  camera 
angle  will  represent  a different  theo- 
logical appropriation  of  this  event  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  the  characters  in  the  story. 
SCENE  ONE,  TAKE  ONE. 

The  scene  opens  onto  a sumptuous 
banquet,  with  laughter  and  gaiety  all 
around. 

But  the  camera  intrudes  on  the  scene. 
And  I,  viewing  the  scene  from  this  an- 
gle, am  drawn  into  the  role  that  it  rep- 
resents. All  eyes  turn  toward  me,  and 
a hush  falls  over  the  diners.  I am  an 
outsider;  I do  not  belong  here.  I can 
see  the  look  of  disgust  on  their  faces. 
And  I know  that  they  are  right — I do 
not  belong  in  the  company  of  decent 
people. 

But  amid  the  scowls  and  clucking 
of  tongues  of  the  crowd,  I see  the  open 
arms  of  the  host,  Jesus,  beckoning  me 
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to  join  him  at  his  side,  at  his  table. 
And  I am  so  overwhelmed  that  he  has 
freely  accepted  me  that  I fall  to  his  feet 
and  caress  them. 

The  scene  fades  to  black.  . . . 
TAKE  TWO. 

The  scene  opens  onto  a sumptuous 
banquet,  with  Jesus  as  host. 

Now  the  camera  angle  is  that  of  a 
participant.  I am  one  of  his  disciples, 
sharing  with  Jesus  in  the  offering  of 
fellowship  to  a rather  motley  group 
which  has  appeared  on  the  scene.  I am, 
of  course,  following  his  lead.  These  are 
not  really  the  people  that  I would  nor- 
mally identify  with.  They  are  not  my 
kind  of  people — they  are  dirty;  their 
manners  are  crude;  they  are  simply 
different. 

Then  I hear  Jesus  speaking  to  me 
in  a soft  voice:  “Why  are  you  bothered 
by  the  presence  of  these  people.^  I in- 
vited them.  So  should  you,  whenever 
you  hold  your  own  banquets — that  is, 
if  you  want  me  to  come.  Do  not  invite 
the  people  who  are  mirror  images  of 
yourself.  Rather  seek  out  the  poor,  the 
lame — whoever  are  the  outsiders,  out- 
casts, in  your  midst,  whether  next  door 
or  in  the  world  community  at  large. 
Do  not  think  of  these  people  as  ‘party- 
poopers.’  They  are  the  party.  Without 
them  your  celebration  is  hollow.” 

Then  he  turns  and  beckons,  and,  as 
the  huddled  mass  drawn  nearer  to  the 
light,  for  a brief  instant  I think  I see 
myself  among  them. 

The  scene  fades  to  black.  . . . 

TAKE  THREE. 

The  scene  opens  onto  a sumptuous, 
extravagant  banquet,  with  a solemn  and 
aristocratic  air  about  it. 

Now  the  camera  views  it  through 
the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees,  and  suddenly 
we  realize  their  importance  to  the  story. 
Without  their  perspective,  the  story 
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might  have  been  seen  as  a rather  or- 
dinary event.  So  Jesus  has  an  unusual 
taste  in  dining  companions;  so  he  is  a 
little  eccentric;  so  what.^ 

The  I^harisees  reply:  “Eccentric.^  Is 
that  what  you  call  it.^  Take  another 
look.  Why,  he  has  debased  his  position 
as  a religious  leader  ot  the  people,  as 
an  upstanding  member  ot  the  com- 
munity! Can  you  imagine  a proper 
meal — with  fine  linen,  good  china, 
tormal  attire,  proper  etiquette — being 
polluted  by  those  people.^  What  does 
he  think  he  is  doing How  can  he  share 
tood  with  them  as  if  he  is  one  of  them.^ 
The  whole  scene  is  despicable,  offen- 
sive, an  affront  to  human  decency!” 

And  taking  another  look,  from  their 
perspective,  we  see  that  they  are  right. 

The  scene  fades  to  black.  . . . 
TAKE  FOUR. 

The  scene  opens  onto  a sumptuous 
banquet,  in  which  an  unusually  varied 
collection  of  individuals  all  participate 
freely. 

The  camera  pans  the  entire  scene. 
It  is  now  an  impartial  observer.  Then 
it  moves  in  close.  It  captures  the  faces, 
the  animated  conversation,  the  smacks 
of  pleasure  as  they  enjoy  the  food  and 
wine,  the  laughter  that  is  shared  by  all. 
And  suddenly  we  become  aware  of  the 


reality  of  the  event.  This  is  not  a staged 
happening.  The  participants  are  not 
merely  going  through  the  motions.  No, 
they  have  put  their  hearts  and  souls 
into  it.  They  really  are  sharing  some- 
thing together. 

Of  course,  the  careful  observer  might 
have  noticed  a gradual  change  in  their 
characters,  a development  in  the  ac- 
tion. At  first,  they  seemed  tentative, 
painfully  aware  of  their  obvious  dif- 
ferences. One  might  have  noticed  the 
food  offered  at  arm’s  length,  reluc- 
tantly, to  a tablemate  who  one  rather 
wishes  were  not  there.  But  as  the  meal 
wears  on,  something  special  takes  place. 
Something  of  the  radiance  of  the  host 
wears  off  onto  the  guests,  as  if  he,  by 
drawing  them  in  to  participate  in  the 
meal,  has  created  a new  relationship 
among  them.  And  then  they  begin  to 
relax,  to  join  the  celebration  without 
restraint,  to  accept  one  another  as  fel- 
low guests,  and  even,  on  occasion,  to 
enjoy  one  another’s  company. 

The  camera  pulls  back  and  lingers 
a moment  on  the  scene.  It  is  a joyous 
event  and  no  one  seems  to  want  it  to 
end. 

The  scene  lingers  . . . and  lingers 
. . . and  lingers  . . . and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  it  will  never  fade  away. 


Homiletical  Schizophrenia: 
A Case  Study 

by  Robert  D.  Young 


I HAVE  been  a parish  pastor  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Often  I detect  a strange 
split  between  what  biblical  scholarship 
j I know  and  the  Bible  I preach.  I am 
pulled  between  the  two  Bibles,  the  Bi- 
ble that  nourishes  my  faith  and  the 
I Bible  shared  by  the  critics.  Both  Bibles 
beckon  and  I smile  at  both  Janus-like, 
. but  I do  not  have  the  comfortable  feel- 
ing that  the  two  are  friends.  It  is  this 
condition  I wish  to  identify,  account 
for,  and  hopefully  resolve. 

I I call  my  problem  homiletical  schi- 
zophrenia. It  is  probably  prevalent  in 
preachers  over  forty,  but  not  all.  Fun- 
damentalists feel  no  split  because  they 
won’t  permit  criticism  to  break  through 
their  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration. 
Liberals  have  less  of  a problem,  be- 
] cause  they  have  long  since  been  open 
, to  critical  views  of  scripture.  But  what 
I if  you  grew  up  a fundamentalist  but 
learned  to  appreciate  the  critics?  What 
if  you  know  there  are  two  sides  of  you 
I that  are  important,  but  are  afraid  that 
! one  will  compromise  the  other?  Then 
a split  occurs  that  needs  to  be  resolved. 

One  way  to  handle  matters  is  to  keep 
the  two  sides — the  critical  and  devo- 
tional— separate  but  equal.  “East  is  East 
and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet.”  This  answer  means  that  I 
must  learn  to  live  with  the  split  and 
visit  both  sides  the  way  a grown  child 
keeps  in  touch  with  divorced  parents. 


A native  of  Philadelphia  the  Rev.  Robert 
D.  Young  is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Baptist  Seminary,  and 
Temple  University  (Ph.D.).  He  has  served 
pastorates  in  Philadelphia  and  is  currently 
minister  at  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
West  Chester,  PA.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  Religious  Imagination 
(Westminster).  He  is  a visiting  lecturer  in 
preaching  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Another  answer  is  to  approach  the 
pulpit  with  a devotional  Bible  under 
my  arm  and  bring  in  only  those  criti- 
cal matters  which  do  not  compromise 
my  pious  heritage.  This  counsel  means 
that  I must  be  selective.  Put  critical 
material  through  a conservative  sieve 
and  use  only  what  comes  through  the 
grid.  This  may  be  the  actual  method  1 
most  use.  However,  there  is  the  fear 
that  something  will  get  through  that 
shouldn’t  or  that  something  will  not 
get  through  that  should.  The  two  Bi- 
bles still  maintain  a “stand-off’  rela- 
tionship based  more  on  fear  than  mu- 
tual helpfulness.  I am  looking  for  a 
better  answer.  I want  to  work  things 
through,  try  to  understand  what  is  im- 
portant in  my  past,  and  to  keep  open 
to  what  is  important  now.  How  this  is 
happening,  given  my  background,  is 
what  I want  to  relate. 

Growing  Up — Part  I 

My  comrades  and  I grew  up  in  a 
conservative  church  and  had  reverence 
for  the  Bible.  We  assumed  it  was  “the 
Word  of  God  unto  salvation.”  We 
studied  it,  memorized  it,  defended  it, 
and  synthesized  one  part  with  another. 
We  knew  it  was  inspired.  After  all, 
the  Bible  bore  its  own  testimony;  “All 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

. . .”  What  further  proof  was  needed? 
We  took  authorship  at  face  value.  As 
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to  miracles,  we  were  like  the  Queen  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland  who  could  be- 
lieve a hundred  miracles  before  break- 
fast any  morning.  As  to  prophecies,  in 
our  opinion,  many  were  fulfilled  after 
having  been  predicted,  and  many  would 
be  fulfilled  momentarily.  Hal  Lindsey 
was  no  novelty  for  my  generation.  He 
was  fully  anticipated  in  the  notes  of 
the  Scofield  Bible. 

We  assumed  God  prevented  errors 
in  the  biblical  text  and  guaranteed  the 
infallibility  of  its  transmission.  If  you 
questioned  us  about  specific  prob- 
lems— the  chronology  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  the  difference  in  outlook 
in  Deuteronomy  and  Exodus,  New 
Testament  quotes  that  did  not  agree 
with  their  Old  Testament  source.  Gos- 
pel stories  which  didn’t  agree  with  each 
other — we  could  sidestep  the  attack. 
We  might  say  the  problem  is  in  the 
existing  manuscripts  but  not  in  the 
original.  Or,  we  might  refer  to  our  fa- 
vorite Bible  expositor  who  had  an- 
swers to  everything.  Or,  we  might 
confess  our  ignorance  of  the  answer  as 
well  as  our  certainty  that  somewhere 
an  answer  existed  which  would  not 
upset  our  faith. 

We  spent  much  time  on  Genesis  1 
and  2,  defending  the  creation  story 
against  evolution  or  harmonizing  the 
Bible  with  the  latest  scientific  evi- 
dence. When  scientists  of  the  ’50’s  de- 
clared that  the  Piltdown  Man  was  a 
hoax,  we  were  happy  that  they  finally 
were  coming  to  the  light.  In  our  eyes, 
this  scientific  admission  placed  all  other 
evidence  for  evolution  under  suspi- 
cion. We  spent  much  time  defending 
test  questions  on  the  Virgin  Birth,  vi- 
carious atonement  and  other  “funda- 
mentals,” without  realizing  that  the 
entire  Fundamentalist  list  was  of  re- 
cent origin.  We  thought  this  group  of 


doctrines  was  an  ancient,  worthy  state- 
ment of  orthodoxy  that  must  be  be- 
lieved by  those  who  were  saved. 

Enough.  You  know  our  profile.  You 
can  level  appropriate  charges  at  us.  Did 
we  make  the  Bible  a paper  pope.'  Yes! 
Did  we  exchange  faith  in  God  for  faith 
in  Bible  propositions.^  True!  Did  we 
listen  for  shibboleths  like  “born  again,” 
“blood  of  Christ,”  “virgin  birth,” 
“Second  Coming.^”  We  certainly  did! 
Did  we  specialize  in  certain  parts  of 
the  Bible  even  while  claiming  to  be- 
lieve the  Bible  “from  cover  to  cover.^” 
Yes,  that’s  probably  true  also!  All  these 
charges  are  true.  And  yet,  we  did  have 
a few  things  going  for  us.  We  picked 
up  a good  knowledge  of  the  English 
Bible;  indeed  some  sections  were  com- 
mitted to  memory.  We  developed  a 
strong  missionary  and  evangelistic  pas- 
sion patterned  after  our  heroes  in  Acts. 
We  felt  that  God  was  “there,”  that 
Christ  was  our  Lord  and  Savior,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  functioned  as  Jesus 
predicted  in  his  Farewell  Discourses. 
Heaven  was  sometimes  so  close  that, 
like  William  Blake,  we  could  reach  up 
and  touch  it  with  our  walking  stick. 
Out  of  this  experience,  a few  of  us  re- 
ceived a “call”  to  the  ministry,  and  went 
to  seminary,  taking  our  naive,  devo- 
tional view  of  scripture  along  with  us. 

The  date  was  1949,  shortly  after 
World  War  II.  German  scholarship  on 
the  Bible  was  known  and  taught,  but 
not  grasped  at  the  preaching  end.  At 
least,  not  in  my  conservative  seminary. 
We  were  introduced  to  the  various 
biblical  criticisms.  We  started  to  study 
higher  and  lower  criticism,  source  crit- 
icism and  form  criticism,  literary  crit- 
icism and  historical  criticism.  Redac- 
tion criticism  was  not  yet  a self- 
conscious  discipline,  and  structuralism 
was  unheard  of  However,  whatever  the 
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criticism,  we  developed  a passing  ac- 
quaintance, enough  so  as  to  pass  ex- 
ams. The  knowledge  did  not  become 
a tool,  able  to  affect  in  a positive  way 
, the  message  we  wished  to  proclaim.  I 
! left  seminary  in  the  early  ’50’s  with  all 
the  ingredients  of  homiletical  schizo- 
phrenia, a head  knowledge  of  biblical 
criticism,  together  with  my  devotional 
approach  still  intact. 

I wondered  about  the  reasons  for  this 
schizophrenia  and  have  identified  a few. 
For  one  thing,  the  word  criticism  has 
negative  connotations.  At  best  it  sig- 
I nifies  an  objectivity  far  removed  from 
faith.  At  worst,  it  suggests  a hostile  at- 
tack, a debunking  of  accepted  beliefs. 

! Put  the  word  criticism  along  with  the 
! word  biblical,  and  you  can  understand 
I why  my  type  of  Christian  looked  at 
biblical  criticism  with  “one  drooping 
and  one  auspicious  eye.” 

There  was  a special  problem  with 
form  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  seemed  to  drive  a wedge  between 
the  Christ  of  faith  and  the  familiar  Je- 
sus of  history.  That  is,  the  scholar’s  aim 
of  getting  back  to  what  Jesus  really  said 
was  fine,  so  long  as  there  was  a real 
I Jesus  who  spoke  words  with  which  we 
were  familiar.  But,  supposing  the 
scholar  traced  through  the  various  lev- 
els of  the  biblical  period,  dug  beneath 
written  Gospels  to  written  sources,  then 
to  oral  sources,  then  to  Jesus,  only  to 
find  that  Jesus  wasn’t  “there”  as  we 
devoutly  believed.^  Such  scholarship 
became  a cause  for  fear.  The  substance 
of  the  Christian  faith  seemed  to  dis- 
solve like  the  body  of  the  Cheshire  cat. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  destructive 
force  of  biblical  criticism  came  through 
to  us  conservative  students  more  than 
its  helpfulness  as  a tool.  The  Bult- 
mann  School  in  particular  seemed  des- 
tined to  destroy  the  pulpit  by  destroy- 


ing our  faith-hold  on  the  historical 
Jesus.  For  instance,  one  of  the  great 
British  scholars  who  went  to  Germany 
to  study  form  criticism  was  R.  H. 
Lightfoot.  He  closed  his  Bampton  lec- 
tures of  1933  with  this  memorable  sen- 
tence, “For  all  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  Gospels,  they  yield  us  little  more 
than  a whisper  of  his  (Jesus’)  voice;  we 
trace  in  them  but  the  outskirts  of  his 
ways.”'  Lightfoot,  according  to  redac- 
tion scholar,  Norman  Perrin,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  New  Testament  schol- 
ars of  the  century.  However,  a sen- 
tence like  this  was  all  we  needed  to 
turn  away  from  everything  else  he  or 
form  critics  had  to  say.  If  we  came  to 
seminary  with  deep  religious  motives 
to  “preach  Christ,”  and  Bultmann’s 
school  came  up  skeptical  that  there  is 
a firm  record  of  the  Jesus  we  assumed 
was  there,  then  that  school  became  the 
adversary.  “They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord  and  I know  not  where  they  have 
laid  him.” 

Another  factor  made  it  difficult  to 
appreciate  European  Bible  scholars.  We 
did  not  study  them  in  a neutral  set- 
ting. There  was  a line  drawn,  partic- 
ularly in  North  America,  between 
conservatives  and  liberals.  It  was  not 
just  a line  for  demarcation.  It  was  a 
battle  line.  Positions  were  dug  in  and 
defended.  My  own  seminary  was  es- 
tablished to  defend  and  proclaim  the 
faith  in  opposition  to  another  near-by 
seminary  which  was  judged  too  lib- 
eral. We  knew  about  the  Briggs  trial, 
the  Fosdick-Macartney  controversy,  the 
Machen  split  from  Princeton,  and  we 
heard  while  in  seminary  of  churches 
pulling  out  of  our  denomination  to  join 

' Histoiy  and  Interpretation,  p.  57,  quoted  in 
N.  Perrin,  What  is  Redaction  Criticism?  (Phila.: 
Fortress  Press,  1969),  p.  23. 
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another.  The  conservative/liberal  is- 
sues were  not  dead,  nor  have  they  been 
since.  In  the  ’60’s,  Southern  Baptists 
dismissed  an  Old  Testament  professor 
tor  writing  a commentary  on  Genesis 
that  worked  with  critical  positions  long 
accepted  elsewhere.  More  recently, 
Missouri  Synod’s  Concordia  Seminary 
had  such  strife  that  the  majority  of 
faculty  and  students  went  into  “exile” 
on  a Roman  Catholic  campus.^  This 
means  that  scholarship,  at  least  in  our 
country,  is  often  caught  in  the  politi- 
cal/theological controversies  of  the  time. 
Good  scholars  in  biblical  fields  might 
prefer  to  restrict  their  findings  to  the 
classroom  than  to  go  public  through 
preaching.  Better  to  be  heresy-shy  than 
risk  a doctrinal  confrontation  with 
either  church  member  or  church  leader. 

Naturally,  the  scholars  who  taught 
Bible  in  our  seminary  reflected  this 
controversial  climate.  Most  had  grown 
up  in  the  same  conservative  back- 
ground as  their  students,  and  were 
dedicated  to  maintain  it.  They  wanted 
to  be  honest  and  to  present  what  was 
current  in  scholarship.  However,  they 
also  wanted  to  be  true  to  their  own 
beliefs  and  to  the  conservative  faith  of 
their  students.  Therefore,  the  critical 
matters  they  presented  were  somehow 
slanted  and  shaped  so  that  they  fit  the 
presuppositions  of  the  class.  There  was 
no  demonstration  that  critical  posi- 
tions were  important  for  faith  or 
preaching.  Occasionally  we  did  meet 
scholars  who  had  things  together,  de- 
vout faith  and  a working  knowledge 
of  biblical  criticism.  However,  these 
persons  were  seldom  teaching  Bible. 
Furthermore,  if  they  preached  in  chapel, 

^ See  L.  Keck,  The  Bible  in  the  Pulpit  (New 
York:  Abingdon,  1978),  p.  17;  also  his  chapter 
“On  the  Malaise  of  Biblical  Preaching.” 


they  never  demonstrated  the  value  of 
biblical  criticism.  They  reflected  the 
same  homiletical  schizophrenia  that  I 
was  to  inherit.  So,  we  left  seminary  to 
preach  in  parish  churches  without  ex- 
periencing a radical  change  that  would 
open  us  to  the  benefits  of  newer  meth- 
ods of  study. 

What  made  our  schizophrenia  all  the 
more  enduring  was  a fear  of  the  par- 
ish. As  I indicated,  we  knew  there  were 
conservatives  out  there  who  supported 
conservative  seminaries,  who  felt  con- 
strained to  guard  the  faith,  who  some- 
times split  churches  on  such  matters. 
So,  we  did  a normal  thing.  We  took 
positions  toward  the  congregation  much 
like  our  professors  took  toward  us.  We 
did  not  want  to  rock  the  boat  or  disturb 
conservative  pre-suppositions.  When  we 
went  to  continuing  education  courses 
and  heard  newer  scholars  present  newer 
theories,  we  knew  we  could  handle  this 
material,  but  we  were  just  as  certain 
that  our  congregations  couldn’t.  The 
result.^  The  homiletical  split  settled  in 
and  continued  to  be  a disturbing  inner 
antagonism. 

However,  there  was  a more  valid 
reason  for  keeping  aloof  from  critical 
positions.  We  left  seminary  with  a pas- 
toral desire  to  feed  the  flock  as  well  as 
ourselves.  We  knew  that  the  Bible  as 
we  naively  understood  it  in  pre-semi- 
nary days  had  led  us  to  Christ  and 
nurtured  our  faith.  God  spoke  to  us 
then;  salvation  became  real.  We  wanted 
the  same  experience  to  continue  in  us 
and  our  people.  Therefore,  we  re- 
turned to  the  ancient  paths.  At  least 
for  preaching. 

There  was  a final  factor,  hard  to  as- 
sess, but  which  played  into  our  schiz- 
oid condition.  We  went  to  seminary 
too  soon  after  World  War  II  and  be- 
fore critical  scholarship  had  matured. 
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The  war,  from  ’41  to  ’45  had  effec- 
tively blocked  scholarly  interchange 
between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  My  professors  had  not  studied 
in  Europe.  Neither  they  nor  their  stu- 
dents could  benefit  from  the  slow  ab- 
sorption of  new  ideas.  In  fairness  to 
us,  not  all  available  books  in  biblical 
criticism  were  available  in  English.  For 
instance,  Bultmann’s  From  Tradition  to 
Gospel  was  not  translated  into  English 
until  1963,  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  first  German  edition,  and  more  than 
ten  years  after  we  graduated  from 
seminary.  Marxsen,  Conzlemann  and 
Bornkamm,  three  pioneers  in  redac- 
tion criticism,  published  after  I grad- 
uated, though  their  ideas  must  have 
germinated  during  the  turbulent  war 
years.  Again,  we  in  America  who  did 
not  study  with  international  leaders  did 
not  have  time  for  new  ideas  to  settle 
in.  We  did  not  live  with  the  European 
scholars  enough,  to  follow  some  ideas 
down  dead  end  streets,  and  then  lei- 
surely make  our  way  back  to  their  main 
routes.  We  could  not  separate  the  use- 
ful from  the  pedantic.  Also,  we  did  not 
see  new  methods  demonstrated  by 
people  we  trusted.  The  result  was  that 
European  scholarship  produced  “fu- 
ture shock”  rather  than  cheers.  We 
might  want  to  know  about  it  to  define 
more  accurately  the  liberal  position  (i.e., 
“the  enemy”);  or  to  update  our 
knowledge;  or  to  find  intellectual 
stimulation.  However,  at  the  time  we 
did  not  see  the  profit  in  it  for  becom- 
ing better  preachers  of  the  Word  nor 
more  faithful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

I wondered  how  singular  my  expe- 
rience was.  Was  I alone  in  missing  the 
significance  of  biblical  criticism  for 
preaching.^  Of  suffering  from  homilet- 
ical  schizophrenia.?  I think  not.  Re- 
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cently,  James  W.  Cox  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons  by  contemporary 
preachers.  The  sermons  are  fine  pieces 
for  the  most  part:  imaginative,  theo- 
logically stimulating,  biblically  provoc- 
ative. However,  few  of  the  sermons  take 
advantage  of  the  insights  provided  by 
modern  scholarship.  Brevard  Childs  is 
probably  right.  He  evaluates  the  re- 
sults of  the  Biblical  Theology  move- 
ment down  to  the  ’50’s,  but  his  com- 
ments characterize  most  preaching 
down  to  the  present: 

“How  deeply  was  preaching  af- 
fected by  the  Biblical  Theology 
Movement?  The  impact  is  difficult 
to  determine  from  reading  the  pe- 
riodicals. As  one  would  expect,  the 
older  and  well-known  ministers  who 
were  publishing  sermons  hardly  re- 
flected the  new  point  of  view.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  assess  the  significance  of 
the  selection  of  sermons  that  ap- 
peared in  the  national  preaching 
journals.  However,  it  does  seem  clear 
that  no  new  genre  of  Biblical 
preaching  emerged.  In  fact,  signs  of 
a sharp  break  with  the  prewar  pe- 
riod seemed  even  less  noticeable  than 
in  any  other  of  the  theological  dis- 
ciplines. What  changes  did  occur  in 
the  sermon  style  appeared  to  reflect 
much  more  strongly  other  forces, 
such  as  the  widespread  use  of  psy- 
chological language.”^ 

Moody  Smith,  a New  Testament 
scholar,  confirms  Childs’  observation 
by  drawing  on  his  own  experience: 

The  initial  impact  of  form  criticism 
on  the  American  scene  can  be  illus- 
trated by  one  theological  student’s 
experience  in  the  mid-1950’s.  I was 

^ Brevard  S.  Childs,  Biblical  Theology  in  Cri- 
sis (Phila.:  Westminster  Press,  1970),  p.  59. 
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introduced  to  Bultmann’s  criticism 
by  polemics  against  it  and  did  not 
really  encounter  Dibelius  until  I was 
a graduate  student.  Like  many  the- 
ological students  1 was  warned  about 
form  criticism  and  to  some  extent 
protected  from  it.  In  the  meantime 
I had  been  introduced  to  Albert 
Schweitzer  by  my  teacher  of  theol- 
ogy, Robert  E.  Cushman,  who  made 
it  very  clear  to  us  that  Schweitzer 
had  put  an  end  to  the  liberal,  his- 
toricist  approach  to  the  Gospels  and 
to  the  theology  that  sought  to  build 
on  that  quicksand.  From  him  and 
from  W.  D.  Davies,  my  first  New 
Testament  teacher,  we  learned  that 
the  Gospels  were  scarcely  biograph- 
ical documents.  Davies,  a student  of 
C.  H.  Dodd,  was  understandably 
prepared  to  stress  the  kerygmatic 
character  of  the  Gospels,  although 
he  was  certainly  unwilling  to  en- 
gage in  any  wholesale  depreciation 
of  their  historical  witness.  Through 
them  and  James  T.  Cleland,  a trained 
New  Testament  scholar  as  well  as  a 
talented  preacher,  I first  became 
aware  of  the  possibilities  this  new 
approach  offered  for  preaching.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I was 
not  prepared  to  pursue  it  at  the  time. 
Like  so  many  of  my  contemporar- 
ies, professors  and  student  col- 
leagues, I myself  was  still  almost  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  historical 
question  of  Jesus.  ...  I do  not  con- 
sider the  time  occupied  (with  this 
question)  to  have  been  misspent,  but 
in  ministry  one  cannot  afford  such 
leisure,  or  so  it  is  thought.  One  now 
has  to  preach,  and  in  some  fashion 
to  preach  from  the  Gospels.  So  what 
happens.^ 

“From  much  preaching  I have  heard, 
by  preachers  both  younger  and  older 


than  myself,  1 can  make  a guess.  My 
guess  is  that  many  preachers  have 
left  and  continue  to  leave,  seminary 
in  about  the  state  1 was  in  twenty- 
odd  years  ago.  The  important  ques- 
tions and  issues  represented  by  such 
names  as  Schweitzer  and  Bultmann 
have  been  raised,  but  answers — es- 
pecially answers  to  so  important  a 
question  as  what  all  this  has  to  do 
with  preaching,  my  preaching — have 
not  been  forthcoming.”'* 

I share  Moody’s  experience.  Perhaps 
recent  graduates  from  seminary  will 
combine  piety  and  biblical  criticism. 
Enough  mellowing  time  has  elapsed  for 
them  to  make  the  necessary  integra- 
tion. However,  what  is  to  be  done  for 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  been  out  a 
while  and  who  want  to  be  open  to 
newer  scholarship  despite  lingering 
suspicions  that  it  still  may  be  too  hos- 
tile, too  abstract  or  too  time  consum- 
ing to  get  at,  given  the  fact  that  Sun- 
days approach,  as  Ernest  Campbell  says, 
like  telegraph  poles  past  a train  win- 
dow.^ 

Growing  Up — Part  II 

The  road  to  homiletical  wholeness 
is  long.  “It  is  not  as  though  I have  al- 
ready arrived  nor  were  already  per- 
fect,” wrote  Paul  in  another  connec- 
tion. In  fact,  I face  a process  that  may 
continue  for  the  rest  of  my  ministry. 
Some  of  my  comrades  who  share  my 
background  see  no  reason  for  such  a 
journey.  They  continue  to  draw 
strength  from  an  uncritical  approach 
to  scripture.  I assume  they  are  main- 
taining their  integrity.  Others  who  be- 
gan where  I did  have  long  since  bolted 
to  newer  positions.  They  must  now  look 

* Moody  Smith,  Interpreting  the  Gospels  for 
Preaching  (Phila.:  Fortress  Press,  1980),  pp.  17- 
18. 
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back  on  their  beginnings  with  a shake 
of  the  head,  and  wonder  how  they 
could  have  been  so  naive.  I will  as- 
sume they  still  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
with  the  same  fervor  as  in  former  days. 
For  myself,  I want  to  conserve  and  to 
be  open.  I want  to  approach  the  Bible 
with  absolute  seriousness,  to  preach 
Christ  as  I have  always  tried  to  do, 
even  while  exploring  the  homiletical 
worth  of  critical  approaches.  I want  to 
steer  between  the  Scylla  and  Charibdis 
of  obscuratism  on  the  one  side  and  un- 
seasoned scholarship  on  the  other,  and 
hopefully,  on  to  a more  mature  faith. 
While  the  process  has  not  been  one, 
two,  three,  I will  indicate  some  steps 
in  this  fashion,  in  hopes  that  fellow 
travelers  might  like  to  compare  notes. 

1.  7 am  changing  my  attitude.  For- 
merly, Bible  critics  were  the  adversary. 
Now,  I want  to  give  them  a fair  hear- 
ing. This  does  not  mean  to  accept  every 
critical  position  uncritically,  nor  to  wave 
new  shibboleths  before  the  congrega- 
tion. It  does  not  mean  a radically  dif- 
ferent sermon  each  week,  nor  a con- 
demnation of  all  the  pulpit  work  I have 
done.  It  certainly  does  not  include  snide 
remarks  about  self-assured  conserva- 
tives or  self-assured  liberals.  I make  a 
simple  confession  that  I need  bread  and 
that  the  scholars  may  have  some  to 
share.  I want  to  ask  of  the  scholars  two 
questions:  “What  does  your  field  mean 
to  my  faith.?”  and  a related  question, 
“What  does  your  field  mean  to  my 
pulpit.?”  In  taking  a different  attitude 
toward  the  scholars,  it  was  a help  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  I heard  Helmut 
Thielecke  address  a group  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  said,  “Remember,  while 
you  may  find  Bultmann  a negative  in- 
fluence, he  sits  before  the  same  Bible 
you  do,  and  he  wants  to  have  its  mes- 
sage speak.”  I have  since  come  across 
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Bultmann’s  own  testimony  concerning 
the  importance  of  preaching.  “.  . . the 
salvation-occurrence  is  nowhere  present 
except  in  the  proclaiming,  accosting, 
demanding  and  promising  word  of 
preaching.”^  If  it  is  true  that  Bible 
scholars  want  to  share  the  faith  as 
deeply  as  I do,  then  I should  keep  open 
to  all  of  them,  even  Bultmann. 

2.  I am  finding  preaching  models.  Not 
necessarily  models  of  good  preaching. 
We  have  always  had  examples  of  good 
preaching.  Rather,  these  are  models  of 
sermons  that  combine  devotion  and 
scholarship,  the  same  integration  I am 
seeking.  For  the  most  part,  the  books 
are  by  seminary  professors  whose  spe- 
cialty is  Bible  study  rather  than  hom- 
iletics. Also,  most  were  written  in  the 
last  five  years.  It  seems  we  are  well 
past  the  turbulent  ’60’s  when  the  pulpit 
appeared  as  needed  as  spats,  canes  and 
bowler  hats.  In  those  days,  even  the 
W.C.C.  meeting  in  Uppsala  suggested 
the  sermon  give  way  to  other  forms  of 
communication,  like  the  drama  or 
dance.  Those  days  of  pulpit  blackout 
are  over.  We  have  now  rounded  the 
dark  side  of  the  moon.  Communica- 
tion is  reestablished.  But,  the  com- 
munication is  different  from  former 
times.  The  scholars  are  starting  to  say 
what  their  scholarship  means  for  prac- 
titioners. They  are  seeing  that  the  fo- 
cus of  Bible  study  is  the  pulpit  rather 
than  the  scholar’s  desk.  Some  books  I 
happened  upon  were:  Fred  B.  Crad- 
dock, The  Four  Gospels  (New  York: 
Abingdon,  1981);  Donald  E.  Gowan, 
Reclaiming  the  Old  Testament  for  the 
Christian  Pulpit  (Atlanta:  John  Knox 
Press,  1980);  Leander  E.  Keck,  The 
Bible  in  the  Pulpit  (New  York:  Abing- 

’ R.  Bultmann,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Vol.  I (New  York:  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1951),  p.  302. 
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don,  1978);  I).  Moody  Smith,  Inter- 
preting the  GospeU  for  Preaching  (Phil- 
adelphia: Fortress,  1980);  James  A. 
Sanders,  God  Has  A Story  Too  (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress,  1979);  and  Steimle, 
Rice  and  Niedenthal,  Preaching  the 
Stoiy  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1980). 

When  the  above  authors  preach,  their 
scholarship  is  not  paraded.  All  want  to 
inform  believers  about  discipleship, 
about  Jesus  Christ,  about  salvation.  The 
sermons  are  written  by  laith  and  for  faith. 
Yet,  without  an  approach  rooted  in  bib- 
lical criticism,  the  sermon’s  generating 
idea  would  not  come  through.  Let  me 
illustrate. 

One  of  Edmund  A.  Steimle’s  ser- 
mons is  “Address  Not  Known.”  The 
text  is  Mt.  25:1-13,  the  Parable  of  the 
Wise  and  Foolish  Maidens.  Ten 
bridesmaids  await  the  bridegroom. 
Some  have  oil  and  are  ready  to  enter 
the  celebration  when  the  bridegroom 
comes.  The  foolish  maidens  have  no 
oil  and  miss  the  event  entirely.  The 
usual  sermon  on  this  material  asks  us 
to  be  ready  for  the  Lord’s  coming.  The 
summary  verse  stresses  this,  “Watch, 
therefore,  for  you  know  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour”  (v.  13).  However, 

Steimle’s  sermon  does  not  stress  read- 
iness for  the  Lord’s  coming.  Rather  the 
opposite.  Be  ready  for  the  Lord’s  ab- 
sence. The  night  may  be  long.  The 
bridegroom  may  not  come  for  a long 
while.  The  oil  is  needed,  not  for  a mo- 
mentary celebration,  but  for  a night- 
long wait.  Can  you  exist  when  the  sky 
seems  empty  of  God.^  So  much  for  the 
sermon.  But,  how  can  Steimle  take  this 
approach.^  Particularly  in  face  of  verse 
13.^  The  answer  is  that  verse  13,  like 
so  many  of  the  parables’  famous  last 
lines,  is  commentary  added  by  the 
church  to  the  story.  The  comment  was 
added  for  preaching  purposes  rather 


than  being  part  of  the  “original.”  The 
scholarship  which  arrives  at  this  can 
be  retraced  in  Joachim  Jeremias’  form 
critical  work  on  the  parables.^  His 
conclusions  are  not  “far  out”  scholar- 
ship, but  results  which  are  generally 
accepted  by  scholars.  Steimle  knew  this 
work  and  used  the  scholarship  to  make 
a practical  homiletical  point,  particu- 
larly needed  in  the  aftermath  of  “Death 
of  God”  theology.  For  all  this,  Steimle 
never  mentions  Jeremias  or  form  crit- 
icism, which  is  as  it  should  be.  Yet, 
without  the  scholarship,  no  sermon  with 
this  insight  is  forthcoming. 

We  need  more  Steimles  to  show  us 
the  way,  or  a few  collections  in  which 
the  editor  selects  sermons  to  illustrate 
the  practical  side  of  scholarship.  This 
is  not  to  make  a fetish  of  newer  forms 
of  criticism.  After  all,  the  great  pulpi- 
teers of  yesterday  w'ere  not  illiterates 
in  biblical  scholarship.  George  But- 
trick,  for  example,  worked  with  forty 
scholars  to  edit  the  Interpreters’  Bible, 
and  his  own  sermons  reflected  the  ac- 
ademic world.  Also,  today’s  fine 
preachers  pick  up  and  use  many  find- 
ings of  the  scholars.  However,  this 
material  is  too  diffuse.  A gap  exists 
between  classroom  and  pulpit.  It  should 
never  have  developed,  and  some  day 
in  the  future  it  will  be  bridged.  For 
now  it  exists  and  is  disturbing.  There- 
fore, it  is  helpful  to  find  models  who 
can  help  us  parish  preachers  across  the 
chasm. 

3.  I am  rebuilding  my  libraiy.  When 
I started  my  ministry  over  25  years  ago, 
I invested  hard  to  get  dollars  in  com- 
mentaries. I did  not  know  if  I would 
be  near  a seminary  library  or  out  in 
the  wilderness,  so  I wanted  to  have  a 

^ |.  leremias,  The  Parables  of  psus  (New  York: 
Scribner’s,  1954),  pp.  51tt. 
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few  tools  close  at  hand.  I purchased 
the  I.C.C.,  the  Interpreters’  Bible,  the 
Expositors’  Bible,  the  Cambridge  Bible, 
Barclay’s  New  Testament,  plus  se- 
lected volumes  of  the  Moffett  and 
Westminster  Commentaries.  But  now 
I realize  the  scholarly  world  has  moved 
beyond  my  resources.  Most  of  my  books 
date  back  before  the  settling-in  period 
of  biblical  criticism,  particularly  for 
New  Testament  studies.  So,  I am  ask- 
ing myself,  “If  I were  graduating  now, 
what  books  should  I buy?”  I want  at 
least  one  good  commentary  for  each 
book  of  the  Bible.  I prefer  commen- 
taries where  the  critical  and  the  hom- 
iletical  are  blended  better  than  in  the 
Interpreters’  Bible.  In  the  LB.,  the  scholar 
who  wrote  above  the  line  did  not  al- 
ways inform  the  homiletician  who 
wrote  below  the  line.  The  result  was 
the  same  schizophrenia  from  which  I 
needed  deliverance.  So,  I am  trying  to 
imagine  myself  back  in  seminary  with 
the  same  thirst  to  buy  commentaries 
that  I had  back  then.  This  time,  I am 
not  concerned  with  buying  entire  sets, 
but  rather  the  single  best  work  in 
whatever  set.  I want  Brevard  Childs 
on  Exodus  and  James  Mays  on  Hosea 
and  Amos,  Eichrodt  on  Ezekiel,  with- 
out all  the  other  volumes  of  West- 
minster’s Old  Testament  Library.  I want 
Bright  on  Jeremiah  and  Brown  on  John 
without  the  other,  often  tedious  vol- 
umes of  the  Anchor  Bible.  I snatched 
up  Schweizer  on  Matthew  and  on 
Mark,  C.  K.  Barrett  on  John,  and  so 
forth.  The  project  is  far  from  com- 
plete, and  will  await  some  extra  wed- 
ding or  funeral  fees.  However,  I sense 
what  I need.  The  goal  is  in  mind. 

4.  / am  re-visiting  the  critics.  I don’t 
have  the  leisure  to  live  with  them.  What 
I learn  must  be  fitted  in  between  com- 
mittee meetings  and  hospital  visits.  Also, 


I do  not  have  the  mind-set  to  deal  with 
scholarly  minutiae.  So,  I look  for  sum- 
maries or  introductions  to  newer  bib- 
lical criticisms.  I believe  that  my  sem- 
inary courses  some  decades  back  were 
too  academic  and  too  biased.  Also,  I 
met  these  disciplines  too  early  and  with 
too  much  fear.  Now  I am  over  the 
“future  shock”  syndrome.  The  schol- 
arship is  more  familiar.  My  toying  with 
it  up  to  now  has  not  taken  away  my 
Lord.  Now  I want  to  reread  books  by 
scholars  who  can  present  sifted  results 
rather  than  the  “iffy”  parts  of  their 
disciplines.  While  younger  ministers  are 
ready  for  the  plunge,  and  hopefully 
enjoying  it,  I am  not  much  beyond 
wetting  my  big  toe.  Therefore,  I want 
to  get  comfortable  with  simple  mate- 
rial, work  with  it  a while  and  see  what 
I can  catch  for  my  Sunday  preaching 
task. 

Three  of  the  most  helpful  booklets 
were  part  of  the  series  produced  by 
Fortress  Press  in  the  early  ’70’s.  They 
are:  What  Is  Literary  Criticism?  by 
William  A.  Beardsdlee;  What  is  Form 
Criticism?  by  Eugene  Knight;  What  Is 
Redaction  Criticism?  by  Norman  Per- 
rin. 

Sometimes  the  benefit  to  me  as  a 
preacher  is  simply  a change  in  ap- 
proach; at  other  times  a multiplying  of 
homiletical  loaves.  For  instance,  one 
basic  tenet  of  redaction  criticism  is  that 
the  Gospel  writers  are  not  trying  to  be 
accurate  recorders  of  what  Jesus  said. 
They  are  theologians  or  preachers  in 
their  own  right  who  are  taking  the 
words  of  Jesus  and  arranging  them  or 
tilting  them  to  make  points  with  the 
churches  they  lived  with  at  the  time  of 
writing.  In  a sense,  they  share  the  same 
preaching  task  every  preacher  is  given. 
This  means  that  a parable  or  teaching 
or  miracle  of  Jesus  may  appear  in  each 
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ot  the  tour  evangelists,  but  in  a differ- 
ent context  in  each  case,  and  for  a dif- 
ferent purpose.  In  former  days,  I was 
too  quick  to  harmonize  the  accounts 
immediately,  so  as  to  produce  a Gospel 
amalgam,  so  as  to  preach  a single  ser- 
mon. However,  in  doing  so,  I missed 
the  difference  that  each  pericope  con- 
tains, as  well  as  the  theological  bent  of 
the  Evangelist.  Now,  rather  than  har- 
monize the  four  accounts  of,  say,  the 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce one  sermon,  I see  possibilities  for 
four  different  sermons  on  this  miracle. 
Through  form  criticism  and  its  natu- 
ral child,  redaction  criticism,  the  hom- 
iletical  loaves  multiply. 

Another  possibility  produces  an- 
other surplus.  If,  as  scholars  believe,  the 
Gospels  are  a final  written  form  of 
material  that  existed  earlier,  if  a proc- 
ess was  involved  which  went  from  Je- 
sus’ original  words  to  those  words  in 
oral  tradition  to  those  words  in  fin- 
ished Gospel,  then  each  different  level 
of  development  might  also  produce  a 
sermon. 

For  instance,  the  sermon  by  Steimle 
referred  to  above  took  its  impetus  and 
fresh  approach  by  deleting  verse  13, 
since  form  criticism  showed  it  was  not 
in  the  original  form  of  the  story.  That’s 
fine.  But,  why  must  the  movement  be 
only  in  the  direction  of  the  original, 
that  which  is  behind  the  Gospel.^  Mat- 
thew used  the  parable  with  the  com- 
mentary verse  included.  So  do  most 
sermons  which  are  preached  on  this 
passage.  Such  sermons  need  not  be 
wrong.  The  question  for  me  as  a 
preacher  is  this:  Does  my  congregation 
on  the  Sunday  I am  to  use  Mt.  25:1- 
13  need  to  handle  the  long  night  when 
God  is  not  apparent,  or  do  they  need 
to  be  awakened  to  his  imminent  re- 


turn.^ Form  criticism  gives  the  possi- 
bility of  two  approaches  rather  than  one. 
Again,  the  homiletical  loaves  multiply. 

Time  and  again,  the  critics  uncover 
lively  preaching  topics  which  might  not 
be  seen  by  a devotional  reading  of 
scripture.  Let’s  take  another  example. 
Mark,  the  theologian,  has  a favorite 
theme:  the  constant  misunderstanding 
of  Jesus  by  the  disciples.  The  misun- 
derstanding worsens  despite  all  the 
miracles  Jesus  did  and  which  Mark 
records  in  the  first  eight  chapters.  In 
the  final  section,  the  passion  story,  “all 
forsook  him  and  fled.”  The  middle 
section,  8:27-9:1,  is  a turning  point 
which  includes  Peter’s  great  confession 
followed  immediately  by  his  great 
misunderstanding  about  the  cross. 
Normally,  my  sermon  on  Peter’s 
confession  would  focus  on  the  need  for 
us  to  confess  Jesus  as  Lord.  It  would 
speak  to  non-Christians  of  their  need 
to  make  a decision  for  Christ.  But, 
suppose  Mark  was  writing  to  a con- 
gregation that  had  already  made  this 
decision,  but  which  misunderstood  what 
was  involved.^  Suppose  they  were 
looking  for  sunny  religion  which  iden- 
tified faith  in  Christ  with  a thousand 
miracles.^  Suppose  they  loved  the  mir- 
acle stories  because  they  showed  what 
kind  of  bounty  they  would  receive.' 
Certainly  the  Book  of  Acts  and  letters 
of  Paul  indicate  that  the  Alladin’s  lamp 
believer  was  present  everywhere.  Would 
it  not  be  important  for  a preacher,  in 
this  case  Mark,  to  point  out  that  Jesus 
was  not  promising  a rose  garden.' 
Sometimes  the  more  miracles  Jesus  did 
the  less  the  crowd  understood  him. 
Even  Peter,  the  prince  of  apostles,  could 
not  understand.  He  stumbled  at  the 
point  where  I and  my  people  stumble, 
at  the  necessity  of  the  cross  (8:30)  and 
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the  necessity  to  take  up  the  cross  (8:34)7 
I The  basic  question  from  Peter’s 
j confession  is  not,  “Do  you  believe  in 
j Jesus  as  the  Messiah?”  but  “Do  you 
know  what  it  means  to  follow  Jesus?” 
In  this  situation,  Mark  has  a homilet- 
I ical  or  theological  point  for  his  congre- 
! gation  and  for  mine.  Mark  is  not  just 
playing  Baruch  to  Jeremiah  or  Boswell 
to  Samuel  Johnson.  He’s  preaching  in 
. ways  that  scholars  are  helping  to  dis- 
cover. 

5.  I am  developing  a plan.  I do  not 
want  to  be  like  Stephen  Leacock’s  hero 
who  ran  down  the  steps,  jumped  on 
i his  horse  and  rode  off  in  all  directions. 

Nor  do  I want  to  act  like  Dr.  Superior 
; who  has  just  swallowed  the  scholastic 
canary.  Whatever  insights  I get  from 
books  or  models  will  sink  in  only  as  I 
continue  to  preach,  adding  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept.  However,  I 
am  preaching  short  series  in  areas 
j where  critical  scholars  have  been  most 
’ at  work.  This  way  I can  confront  the 
same  sections  of  scripture  which  they 
have  studied  intensely,  and  I can  try  to 
do  the  “priestly  listening”  suggested  by 
Leander  Keck.*  I notice,  for  instance, 

! that  the  Gospels,  and  Mark  in  partic- 
1 ular,  have  come  under  more  scrutiny 
I than  the  epistles.  I am  focusing  on  the 
I Gospels  in  my  preaching.  Also,  within 
the  Gospels,  the  various  scholars  have 
worked  more  with  the  parables  than, 
j say,  with  the  passion  narratives.  A se- 
! ties  on  distinctive  parables  of  Luke 
went  well,  and  another  on  the  parables 
of  Matthew  is  in  process.  Also,  I am 

I ^ This  theme  is  developed  in  D.  Moody  Smith, 
op.  at.,  pp.  45ff.  (For  a homiletical  develop- 
ment of  this  theme,  see  E.  Campbell,  “Believ- 
ing in  Christ  or  Following  Jesus,”  in  A.D.,  Au- 
gust, Vol.  10,  No.  7,  pp.  20-21.) 

* Keck,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53ff. 
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Studying  Gowan’s  book.  Reclaiming  the 
Old  Testament  for  the  Christian  Pulpit, 
where  he  identifies  six  kinds  of  Old 
Testament  literature  and  gives  his  own 
sample  sermon  from  each  type.  I in- 
tend to  preach  some  sermons  of  my 
own  in  these  same  six  areas  so  that  I 
can  become  familiar  with  the  relation- 
ship between  the  form  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literature  and  the  form  of  the 
sermon  I preach. 

There  is  another  part  to  my  plan. 
When  Calvin  came  to  Geneva,  he  faced 
a congregation  which  was  just  as  illit- 
erate in  exegetical  matters  as  is  my 
congregation.  To  remedy  this,  he  es- 
tablished the  Academy.  Calvin  knew 
that  an  intelligent  preaching  ministry 
required  a trained  congregation.  He  also 
knew  that  such  training  wouldn’t  just 
happen.  The  Academy  was  his  an- 
swer, so  that  the  Word  of  God  could 
be  rightly  preached  and  heard.  Some 
version  of  this  Academy  is  needed  in 
our  mainline  churches.  I do  not  refer 
to  sermon  preparation  groups  or  ser- 
mon evaluation  groups  such  as  Browne 
Barr  advocates.  These  are  fine  and 
useful.  I am  thinking  of  Bible  study 
led  by  preachers  where  they  can  dem- 
onstrate the  same  critical  tools  as  they 
use  for  the  Sunday  sermon.  Benefits 
should  accrue  to  both  clergy  and  laity. 
For  the  clergy,  explaining  the  scrip- 
ture in  lay  terms,  handling  questions 
from  the  floor,  allows  the  newer  ap- 
proaches to  sink  in.  For  the  laity,  hear- 
ing the  Word  of  God  with  different 
accents  allows  them  to  understand 
where  the  preacher  is  coming  from,  to 
say  nothing  of  where  God  is  coming 
from.  Such  a study  may  not  deal  with 
any  material  that  could  not  be  found 
in  more  sophisticated  and  recent  church 
school  curriculums.  However,  many 
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adult  parishioners  either  never  went  to 
Sunday  School,  or  left  soon  alter  they 
learned  a few  Bible  stories  and  accom- 
panying morals.  A deeper  educational 
job  still  needs  to  be  done. 

6.  / am  rethin}(mg  my  theology.  What 
has  happened  to  my  fundamentalist 
past,  particularly  as  this  relates  to 
scripture.^  Have  I destroyed  all  the 
landmarks  which  were  there  when  I 
first  “gave  my  heart  to  Jesus.”  Have 
those  “enterprises  ot  great  pith  and 
moment,”  in  my  pre-critical  days,  now 
become  “sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  cast 
ot  thought.^”  Have  I bought  into  crit- 
icism in  an  uncritical  way  and  dem- 
onstrated what  Walter  Wink  calls  the 
bankruptcy  of  biblical  criticism.^ 
Frankly,  I do  not  know  all  the  an- 
swers. I am  not  the  same  as  I was,  and 
yet,  I still  want  to  preach  Christ,  and 
to  have  Christians  walk  in  Christ’s  way. 
What  is  different  in  me,  and  what  is 
the  same.^  And,  can  I tolerate  the 
change.^ 

Some  things  have  changed  for  the 
better.  They  may  have  changed  even 
had  I stayed  a fundamentalist.  For  in- 
stance, I know  now  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  a difference  between  the  psy- 
chological distance  needed  for  study  and 
the  total  commitment  needed  in  faith. 
The  devotional  Bible  and  the  critical 
Bible  may  not  be  two  Bibles,  but  they 
describe  two  different  approaches  to  the 
same  Bible.  The  academic  study  of 
scripture,  as  the  study  of  any  subject, 
must  be  objective  and  dispassionate. 
That  would  be  true  whether  I study 
Norman  Perrin  or  the  notes  of  the 
Scofield  Bible.  To  participate  in  faith, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  different.  Faith 
in  operation,  kneeling  to  pray  or 
standing  to  sing  a hymn,  is  warm,  vi- 
tal, wholehearted.  Such  a distinction 


is  not  radical.  Fundamentalists  or  lib- 
erals would  concur. 

Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  radi- 
cal in  recognizing  a difference  be- 
tween the  propositional  truth  of  the 
Bible  and  the  God  behind  the  Bible. 
Formerly,  1 would  not  have  said  so, 
but  that  was  a lack  of  sophistication, 
not  a change  of  theology.  We  did  be- 
lieve, in  my  fundamentalist  days,  that 
if  people  assented  to  Romans  10:9  or 
John  5:24  or  Ephesians  2:8-9,  auto- 
matically they  were  saved.  The  verses 
and  the  saving  faith  w'e  wanted  were 
one  and  the  same  in  our  minds.  How- 
ever, even  back  then,  we  knew  better 
once  our  naivete  was  questioned.  We 
recognized  a difference  between  “head 
religion”  and  “heart  religion.”  We  sang 
the  hymn,  ''Beyond  the  sacred  page,  I 
seek  Thee,  Lord,”  and  if  pressed,  would 
have  recognized  the  distinction  ex- 
pressed in  that  line.  What  I believe  to- 
day so  firmly — that  the  Bible  is  a 
pointer  to  the  God  who  remains  be- 
yond the  Bible — is  not  really  a radi- 
cally new  idea. 

However,  the  harder  thing  to  deal 
with,  and  what  brings  on  schizophre- 
nia, is  the  conclusion  scholarship  has 
reached  concerning  Jesus.  I began  with 
a picture  of  Jesus  which  was  formed 
by  reading  the  Bible  verse  by  verse  in 
words  that  a commoner  could  under- 
stand. Now  the  critics  have  disturbed 
both  the  verses  and  the  picture  of  Jesus 
they  gave.  Such  criticism  is  more  dis- 
turbing than  when  I study  New  Tes- 
tament words  or  biblical  backgrounds. 
It  seems  that  the  words  of  Jesus  which 
I took  literally  have  been  colored  by 
the  church’s  understanding  of  those 
words.  This  insight  is  radical.  Does 
accepting  it  destroy  the  firmness  of  the 
Bible’s  way  of  salvation.^  Perhaps  only 
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a seasoned  preacher  with  a fundamen- 
talist past  can  feel  the  inner  tension  just 
in  raising  the  question. 

I do  not  think  that  anything  of  value 
has  been  destroyed,  even  though  I must 
rethink  some  old  doctrines  in  light  of 
my  present  understanding.  I must  re- 
think the  authority  of  scripture,  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  the  meaning  of 
canon.  I must  work  out  a theology  of 
preaching  which  makes  explicit  my  in- 
tuitions and  my  findings.  I must  rely 
on  insights  from  fellow  travellers.  Here 
are  three,  quite  different,  but  helpful. 
Carlyle  Marney  reminded  a group  of 
us  that  we  are  no  longer  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  must  learn  to  live  re- 
sponsibly with  our  guilts.  That  is,  in 
my  case,  some  aspects  of  the  past  con- 
tinue to  haunt  me.  Things  are  not  as 
simple  as  I once  believed,  even  though 
I continue  to  long  for  such  simplicity. 
Could  it  be  that  there  is  a naive  sim- 
plicity which  I now  reject  and  another 
simplicity  which  lies  on  the  far  side  of 
complexity.^  I strive  toward  this  wiser 
simplicity,  and  must  accept  a certain 
guilt  associated  with  the  journey.  The 
guilt  is  understandable  and  acceptable. 
Then,  Elizabeth  Achtemaier  suggests 
this:  “It  is  precisely  the  way  in  which 
the  Gospel  writers  have  redacted  their 
sources  that  allows  each  of  them  to 
make  his  unique  witness  to  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus,  and  that  redaction 
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reveals  as  much  about  our  Lord  as  do 
any  of  Jesus’  actual  historical  sayings 
which  may  be  recovered  by  scholars.”® 
That’s  worth  pondering.  Maybe  I have 
more,  not  less,  of  an  insight  into  Jesus. 
I once  feared  that  some  scholars  took 
Jesus  away.  Maybe  the  reverse  is  true. 
I know  more  about  him  now  than  be- 
fore, and  with  prospects  for  fuller  light. 
That’s  a happy  thought.  Finally,  this 
observation  is  made  by  Norman  Per- 
rin. It  may  be,  he  reminds  us,  that  the 
quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  is  more 
important  in  our  eyes  than  in  the  eyes 
of  the  early  church.  They  believed  that 
Jesus  was  still  alive  and  still  speaking 
after  the  cross  and  resurrection.  He  was 
speaking  through  their  tradition.  When 
they  wrote,  “Jesus  said,”  they  really 
meant  it,  even  though  what  he  said  was 
sometimes  not  spoken  before  the  cross. 
Perhaps  my  quest  in  earlier  days  for 
the  literal  words  of  Jesus  was  too  nar- 
row, and  needs  to  be  enlarged  by  a 
theology  that  indicates  Jesus  continues 
to  speak  through  the  church.  So  the 
rethinking  continues.  I need  the  good 
suggestions  of  Perrin,  Achtemaier, 
Marney,  and  others,  plus  time  for  ideas 
to  dawn,  mature,  and  grow.  At  times 
the  process  is  discomfiting,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  homiletical  schizophrenia 
from  which  I seek  to  be  delivered. 

’ E.  Achtemaier,  “The  Artful  Dialogue,” 
Interpretation,  Vol.  35,  No.  1,  1981,  pp.  25-26. 
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Prologue 


Many  of  the  findings  in  research 
concerning  the  involvement  of 
ministers  in  Christian  education  have 
been  negative.  In  1966,  the  United 
Presbyterian  National  Educational  Sur- 
vey (abbreviated  UPNES)  said  that 
ministers  were  little  interested  in 
Christian  education,  and  not  much  in- 
volved in  teacher  education  and  sup- 
port.' A new  study  entitled  “Preparing 
Ministers  for  Educational  Ministry  in 
the  Congregation”  (referred  to  as  the 
MICE  Project)  finds  that  its  sample  of 
ministers  tended  to  pass  over  courses 
in  Christian  education  in  seminary.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  they  found 
field  education  their  best  preparation 
for  the  educational  ministry.  But,  when 
put  to  the  test,  the  ministers  find 
themselves  at  a loss  concerning  how 
the  problems  in  Christian  education 
ought  to  be  handled.  They  lack  skills 
in  recruitment  and  training  of  leaders. 
They  are  ineffective  in  teaching  other 
than  adults.^ 

' United  Presbyterian  National  Educational 
Survey,  Volume  II. A.,  p.  70. 


The  CE.SA  Review  and  Evaluation 
Project 

The  CE.SA  Review  and  Evaluation 
Project  is  a two  and  one-hall  year  study 
of  Christian  education  in  the  denomi- 
nations which  form  Joint  Educational 
Development.  It  locuses  upon  the 
Christian  Education:  Shared  Approaches 
materials — and  the  responses  of  con- 
gregations to  them.  But,  it  also  inves- 
tigates a variety  of  issues  beyond  the 
materials — such  as  teacher  prepara- 
tion, curriculum  use,  teacher  support 
and  teacher-student  interaction  in 
church  school  classrooms.  Of  imme- 
diate concern,  it  inquires  into  the  in- 
volvement of  the  minister  in  Christian 
education. 

Viewpoint 

The  CE.SA  Review  and  Evaluation 
Project  was  designed  by  a practicing 
pastor.  The  (mainly  volunteer)  staff 
consisted  of  people  immediately  in- 

^ “Preparing  Ministers  for  Educational  Min- 
istry in  the  Congregation,”  ed.  Lindell  Saw- 
yers, Program  Agency,  UPCUS.A.,  1981,  p.  104. 
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volved  in  the  life  of  small  congrega- 
tions. All  research  is  based  upon  a point 
of  view,  and  the  CE:SA  Project  at- 
tempts to  accurately  portray  the  issues 
and  viewpoint  of  the  people  who  prac- 
tice within  the  educational  ministry  in 
local  churches. 

The  decision  to  look  again  at  the 
involvement  of  the  minister  in  Chris- 
tian education  was  prompted  by  the 
expressed  frustrations  of  ministers  who 
appeared  to  be  both  able  and  willing 
to  be  involved  in  Christian  education. 
Their  experience  said  that  Christian 
education  committees  and  teachers  were 
unwilling  to  be  guided  by  their  pas- 
tors’ curriculum  preferences  or  to  use 
the  minister  as  consultant  and  resource 
person.  There  was  limited  willingness 
to  engage  in  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  church  school  program  or  to  en- 
gage in  teacher  education.  If  these 
things  proved  to  be  generally  true,  it 
is  possible  that  the  UPNES  and  MICE 
studies  left  too  much  of  the  burden  of 
responsibility  upon  the  minister. 

The  CE.SA  Review  and  Evaluation 
Project  offered  a remarkable  opportu- 
nity to  do  an  extensive,  systemic  study 
of  various  Christian  education  issues. 
The  involvement  of  the  minister  could 
be  seen  as  it  interacted  with  the  roles 
and  responses  of  education  committees 
and  teachers.  The  Project’s  sample  of 
301  ministers  included  both  those  whose 
congregations  used  CE;SA  materials 
(“Users”)  and  those  whose  congrega- 
tions did  not  (“Nonusers”). 

Ministers  as  Consultants  and 
Resource  People 

Of  the  301  ministers  who  returned 
questionnaires,  262  (87%)  responded  to 
the  question  related  to  ministerial  in- 
volvement, indicating  that  they  were 
involved  with  their  congregation’s  ed- 
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ucational  ministry  in  some  manner.  Of 
the  174  Users,  43  (25%)  indicated  that 
they  tended  to  leave  teacher  support  to 
another  staff  person.  Of  the  88  Non- 
users, 15  (17%)  reported  that  they  left 
teacher  support  to  another  staff  per- 
son. 

The  project  inquired  directly  into  the 
willingness  of  ministers  to  be  available 
“for  consultation  when  teachers  have 
problems  and  need  help.”  Of  the  re- 
spondents, 132  (76%)  of  the  Users  and 
58  (66%)  of  the  Nonusers  said  they  were 
willing.  Similarly,  84  (48%)  Users  and 
56  (64%)  of  Nonuser  respondents  said 
they  let  it  be  known  that  they  were 
available  “as  a resource  person  to  dia- 
logue with  their  classes  on  issues  of 
particular  concern.”^  Clearly,  ministers 
are  willing.  However,  only  15%  of  the 
Users  and  33%  of  the  Nonusers  said 
that  they  were  used  frequently  as  con- 
sultants. Only  3%  of  the  User  minis- 
ters and  27%  of  the  Nonuser  ministers 
said  that  their  help  as  resource  persons 
was  frequently  used.  The  others  said 
that  they  were  seldom  used. 

Since  the  design  was  attempting  to 
think  through  the  issue  in  a systematic 
way,  one  had  to  entertain  the  possibil- 
ity that  perhaps  the  minister  had  failed 
to  make  his  or  her  availability  and 
willingness  known  to  the  teachers.  The 
Project  asked  teachers  to  state  what 
teacher  support  resources  were  per- 
ceived to  be  available  to  them.  Of  the 
799  teachers  responding,  339  (42.50%) 
said  that  they  knew  that  a conference 
with  the  minister  was  an  available 
source  of  help.  But  of  that  number,  only 
180  (53.17%  of  those  who  knew  the 
minister  was  available)  said  that  they 

^ William  L.  Roberts  and  Jody  Messinger 
Wolfe,  The  CE:SA  Review  and  Evaluation  Proj- 
ect, Volume  8,  “The  Minister  and  Christian 
Education,”  1981,  pp.  64-65. 
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used  the  resource.'’  Clearly,  ministers 
are  more  willing  to  be  used  than 
teachers  are  to  use  them. 

The  Minister  as  Supervisor 

Ot  the  174  User  ministers,  94  (54%) 
said  that  they  relied  on  lay  leaders  or 
a committee  which  takes  primary  re- 
sponsibility tor  teacher  education.  Forty 
(45%)  Nonusers  indicated  similar  reli- 
ance upon  lay  leadership.^  In  short, 
more  ministers  indicated  that  they  re- 
lied upon  lay  leadership  involvement. 

Beyond  establishing  “factuality,” 
every  researcher  must  assign  meaning 
to  the  findings.  This  sort  of  data  might 
have  been  interpreted  by  the  UPNES 
as  indicating  ministerial  laxity.  The 
CE:SA  Project  interprets  the  high  de- 
gree ot  reliance  upon  lay  leadership  in 
a more  positive  light;  historically,  the 
church  school  has  been  a lay  move- 
ment. Theologically,  the  Reformed 
tradition  says  that  the  minister  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a bishop,  an  overseer,  a 
supervisor  of  the  ministry  of  the  lay 
congregation.  If  ministers  are  taking 
that  role  seriously,  does  their  reliance 
upon  lay  leadership  need  to  be  a source 
of  guilt  because  they  are  not  carrying 
more  of  the  educational  ministry  on 
their  own  shoulders.^  Perhaps  minis- 
ters are  taking  seriously  their  role  as 
supervisors  and  facilitators  of  lay  min- 
istry, and  functioning  credibly  therein. 
It  is  possible  that  other  research  has 
been  scrupulous  about  such  technical 
issues  as  sampling  and  reliability 
measurement,  but  has  not  interpreted 
the  data  within  the  framework  of  a 
Reformed  understanding  of  the  min- 
ister’s role  and  function. 

^ Roberts  and  Wolfe,  67. 

’ Roberts  and  Wolfe,  62. 


The  Minister  in  Context 

The  CE:SA  Project  assumes  that  the 
minister  needs  to  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  the 
church.  There  are  obvious  pressures 
upon  the  minister  to  become  a repre- 
sentative of  denominational  goals.  If 
these  are  not  accomplished,  the  min- 
ister may  be  perceived  by  the  denom- 
ination as  “ineffective.”  Some  of  the 
findings  of  the  Project  suggest  that 
conclusion  may  be  simplistic. 

For  example,  most  denominations 
design  “programs”  on  the  assumption 
that  the  congregation  is  organized  as  a 
series  of  interlocking  programs  which 
are  systematically  planned  and  super- 
vised by  committees.  Yet,  many  small 
churches  embody  structures  which  re- 
semble those  of  a family  or  a tribe 
rather  than  a corporation.  The  small 
church  tends  to  focus  on  “people”  rather 
than  “program.”  Goal-setting  and 
“committee  work”  tend  to  be  accom- 
plished informally  within  the  context 
of  primary  relationships.  The  experi- 
ences which  small  congregations  share 
tend  to  be  reflected  upon  and  evalu- 
ated by  word  of  mouth,  and  their  pas- 
tor may  meet  strong  resistance  if  s/he 
attempts  to  institute  a nine-hour  pro- 
gram-planning process  to  determine 
goals  and  directions.  That  resistance 
comes  not  because  the  pastor  is  inef- 
fective or  because  the  small  church  op- 
poses planning  and  evaluation,  but  be- 
cause the  design  of  the  program  or 
planning  process  has  assumed  that  all 
churches  are  large  churches  which 
embody  a formal,  corporate  style. 

Similarly,  the  fact  that  only  50%  of 
the  Users  and  27%  of  the  Nonuser 
ministers  say  that  they  provide  initial 
sessions  to  introduce  teachers  to  the 
materials  may  mean  that  teaching  staffs 
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’ are  relatively  stable  across  the  years,  or 
that  the  materials  are  so  simple  that 
they  are  self-explanatory.  The  fact  that 
! only  30%  of  Users  and  18%  of  Non- 
user ministers  lead  regular  reviews  of 
; materials  with  teachers  may  reflect  the 
j fact  that  (as  one  minister  wrote  in  the 
margin  of  the  questionnaire)  “in  order 
to  do  quarterly  reviews,  I would  have 
to  meet  individually  with  each  teacher. 
It  would  be  good  if  all  levels  in  the 
curriculum  were  coordinated  so  that  all 
classes  were  dealing  with  the  same 
I general  content  in  a given  quarter, 
i!  Then,  I could  hold  one  session  and  give 
! needed  general  background.” 

i The  suggestion  of  the  MICE  Proj- 
j ect  that  ministers  are  not  effective  in 
teaching  children  is  interesting  when 
j placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  major 
! complaint  of  the  teachers  (both  User 
and  Nonuser)  that  curriculum  mate- 
i rials  do  not  relate  Scripture  and  the- 
ology accurately  and  meaningfully  to 
the  real  issues,  concerns,  experience,  and 
abilities  of  the  children.  Perhaps  min- 
isters, like  materials,  begin  with  adult 
theology,  and  find  it  difficult  to  relate 
that  to  real  children. 

The  main  point  of  this  discussion  is 
! to  suggest  that  the  problems  of  minis- 
] ters  appear  to  be  significantly  related 
I to  weaknesses  in  design  in  the  vulner- 
able areas  of  Christian  education  as  a 
discipline.  When  the  supposed  “inef- 
I fectiveness”  of  ministers  is  seen  in  this 
! light,  there  are  systemic  issues  and  areas 
of  the  educational  ministry  which  need 
to  be  developed.  The  practicing  pastor 
i is  caught  in  the  middle,  but  cannot 
justly  be  made  a scapegoat. 

The  Minister  and  Curriculum  Selection 

Ministers,  Teachers  and  Christian 
Education  Committees  were  asked  to 


rate  twenty  possible  criteria  for  select- 
ing curriculum.  Ministers  and  Chris- 
tian Education  Committees  gave  first 
place  to  “theological  soundness.” 
Teachers  gave  first  place  to  “Material 
relates  well  to  the  interests  and  devel- 
opment of  students.”  The  item  “Our 
Minister’s  Preference”  was  ranked 
fourteenth  by  ministers  and  commit- 
tees and  sixteenth  by  teachers.  Ob- 
viously, the  minister  is  perceived  by  all 
groups  as  having  little  influence  upon 
the  actual,  formal  choosing  of  curric- 
ulum. The  minister  who  seeks  to  “work 
his  or  her  own  will”  with  a curricu- 
lum change  is  likely  to  meet  with  frus- 
tration. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  both 
User  and  Nonuser  ministers  said  that 
“theological  soundness”  was  the  pri- 
mary determinant  in  the  selection  of 
the  materials  their  congregations  are 
presently  using.  The  curriculum  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  “theological 
soundness”  range  from  Doing  the  Word 
to  Child  Evangelism.  We  interpret  this 
to  mean  that  congregations  differ  in 
what  they  consider  to  constitute  theo- 
logical soundness.  To  some  extent,  that 
factor  may  be  culturally  defined. 

However,  the  Project  compared  the 
curriculum  choices  of  the  responding 
churches  (in  which  the  minister’s  pref- 
erence had,  apparently,  wielded  little 
influence)  with  the  expressed  personal 
preferences  of  the  ministers  of  each 
congregation.  In  that  study,  90%  of  the 
church  school  classes  in  User  congre- 
gations and  59%  of  the  classes  in  Non- 
user congregations  utilize  materials 
which  fall  in  the  range  of  their  min- 
ister’s top  three  choices. 

It  may  be  that  congregations  con- 
sider to  be  “theologically  sound”  those 
value  systems  (in  part,  culturally  de- 
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fined)  with  which  they  feel  comforta- 
ble. Congregations  choose  ministers 
(and  vice  versa)  and  curriculum  ma- 
terials which  affirm  their  present  value 
systems. 

If  so,  one  has  to  wonder  about  the 
place  of  the  prophetic  ministry  in  the 
contemporary  church.  The  system  may 
work  to  baptize  existing  values.  But, 
this  finding  makes  it  possible  to  look 
even  at  the  issue  of  “how  to  accom- 
plish a curriculum  change”  in  a con- 
gregation— and  see  it  in  a different  way. 

The  Project  findings  imply  that  the 
minister  who  seeks  to  impose  her  or 
his  curriculum  preferences  upon  a 
congregation — even  in  the  name  of 
supporting  the  denominational  pro- 
gram— will  be  met  with  frustration  if 
those  preferences  conflict  with  the 
congregation’s  prevailing  value  system. 
Besides,  a number  of  respondents  re- 
mind us  that  even  if  the  pastor  manip- 
ulates “friends  on  an  official  board”  to 
make  the  desired  decision,  within  three 
years,  a new  board  exists.  Or,  the  ma- 
terials may  not  function  well  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers.  Any  number  of 
processes  and  influences  can  upset  the 
best  laid  plans. 

A more  hopeful  implication  is  that 
the  minister  does  well  to  see  curricu- 
lum as  a symptom  or  a fruit  of  one’s 
whole  ministry.  The  role  of  the  min- 
ister is  to  facilitate  the  congregation’s 
theological  reflection  upon  their  faith 
and  life.  As  a congregation  is  helped 
to  bring  their  faith  into  dialogue  with 
the  experiences  of  life,  they  may  dis- 
cover that  the  materials  they  are  pres- 
ently using  do  not  reflect  what  their 
faith  experience  tells  them  is  true.  If 
so,  a change  in  curriculum  will  be  a 
natural  outcome. 

By  the  way,  the  CE:SA  Project  did 
not  find  separate,  identifiable  theolog- 


icaPeducational  styles  among  groups  of 
church  school  teachers.  Both  the  “in- 
flexible, literalistic  Bible-centered” 
congregation  and  the  “atheological, 
liberal  social-activists”  turned  out  to  be 
stereotypes.  The  dominant  features  of 
the  church’s  portrait  are  positive  and 
hopeful.  In  the  main,  congregations 
were  willing  to  spend  time,  effort, 
money,  and  personnel  to  evaluate  and 
plan  their  educational  ministries. 
Teachers,  generally  speaking,  are 
searching  for  materials  which  are  both 
faithful  to  Scripture  and  relevant  to  the 
experience  of  real  children.  They 
sometimes  get  “caught  in  the  middle” 
too,  but  that  is  another  article.  The 
point  is,  there  appears  to  be  both  rea- 
sonable flexibility  and  willingness  in  the 
church  to  enable  congregations  to  be 
guided  by  their  pastors  in  the  process 
of  finding  ways  to  help  their  children 
to  relate  the  Christian  faith  to  their 
lives. 

The  Minister  and  Leader  Recruitment 

Looking  back  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  MICE  Project,  that  ministers  lack 
skills  in  recruiting  leadership,  the 
Project  was  forced  to  ask,  “Is  this  an 
appropriate  responsibility  for  the  min- 
ister to  carry.^”  The  MICE  Project  as- 
sumes that  it  is  part  of  what  they  call 
“the  role  of  the  minister.”  The  Project 
findings  disagree. 

Indeed,  in  seeking  an  interpretive 
frame  of  reference  which  does  justice 
to  the  findings,  the  authors  were  pressed 
back,  again  and  again,  to  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  church  school  is  a lay  op- 
eration. When  teachers  were  asked  to 
identify  the  sources  of  help  to  which 
they  turn  in  times  of  need,  they  listed 
(1)  team  teacher  (if  any);  (2)  staff 
Christian  education  person  (if  any);  and 
(3)  other  teachers  before  they  would 
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turn  to  the  minister.^  The  lines  of  re- 
lationship, power,  and  dependency 
(again)  seem  to  run  among  the  laity  in 
the  church  school.  If  that  is  how  the 
system  naturally  functions,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  logically  that  the  bond 
of  both  influence  and  accountability 
which  relates  potential  teachers  to  the 
church  school  may  appropriately  run 
through  lay  channels.  If  so,  the  min- 
ister need  not  be  apologetic  in  affirm- 
ing the  Committee,  and  even  insisting 
that  recruitment  is  their  responsibility. 
This  assumes  that  the  minister  is  not 
simply  a “hired  person”  to  do  all  things 
which  are  difficult  and  time-consum- 
ing for  the  church  (a  position  which 
would  receive  little  support  from  the 
Reformed  tradition),  but  that  the  min- 
ister is  in  fact  a supporter  and  facili- 
tator of  the  congregation’s  administra- 
tive and  educational  ministries. 

The  Minister  as  Model  Educator 

While  there  may  be  definite  limits 
to  the  minister’s  authority  and  influ- 
ence in  many  aspects  of  the  church 
school’s  life,  the  manner  in  which  the 
minister  functions  may  hold  the  key  to 
a foundational  dilemma  in  the  church 
school,  that  dilemma  being  the  frus- 
tration which  teachers  feel  as  they 
struggle  to  make  lessons  meaningful  to 
students  who  sit  passively  through  ses- 
sions in  which  the  Biblical  content  is 
abstract. 

Curriculum  provides  content  and 
program  structures.  It  cannot  model 
process  for  teachers.  There  is  evidence 
that  teachers  have  adopted  a transmis- 
sive, instructional  public  school  model 
by  default.  Many  teachers  wish  that  they 
could  be  more  person-centered  and  that 
the  sessions  could  relate  Scripture  to 

* Roberts  and  Wolfe,  68. 


the  real  experiences  and  urgent  con- 
cerns of  children.  Teachers  themselves 
want  to  listen  more  and  to  have  chil- 
dren more  involved  in  the  educative 
process.  But  the  session  plans  are  ac- 
tivity-centered, not  person-centered. 
Many  teachers  assume  that  they  are  not 
teaching  if  they  are  not  telling  the  con- 
tent to  the  students — especially  when 
the  students  are  children. 

There  appears  to  be  some  openness 
to  change  in  the  customary  style  of 
teaching,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  teachers  look  to  the  minister  (even 
unconsciously)  for  functional  permis- 
sion to  be  more  relevant  and  more  open 
to  dialogue  with  those  who  are  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  If  the  only  view 
they  get  of  the  minister  is  that  of  the 
authority  standing  up  front  giving  them 
the  Word,  they  will  do  likewise  unto 
their  charges.  Experience  suggests, 
however,  that  if  the  minister  is  open 
to  hearing  their  genuine  concerns  and 
is  helpful  in  enabling  them  to  reflect 
theologically  on  their  real  experiences, 
the  teachers  may  follow  that  example 
in  relating  to  the  children  in  the  church 
school. 

Conclusion 

The  CE.SA  Review  and  Evaluation 
Project  raises  as  many  questions  as  it 
resolves.  The  Project  Team  has  be- 
come Quest,  Inc.  and  plans  to  develop 
theory  to  guide  the  development  of  the 
educational  ministry  from  a “parish” 
point  of  view.  But  there  are  two  con- 
clusions here  which  are  probably  im- 
portant to  future  research  concerning 
the  involvement  of  ministers  in  Chris- 
tian education.  First,  the  minister  needs 
protection  from  carrying  unnecessary 
guilt  for  failures  which  are  really  rooted 
in  the  absence  of  research,  founda- 
tional theorizing,  and  appropriate  de- 
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sign — tasks  left  undone  by  denomina- 
tions and  the  discipline  at  large.  Second, 
data  concerning  the  behavior  and  ac- 
tivities ot  the  minister  need  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  context  ot  the  dy- 
namic realities  and  processes  within 
which  s/he  works.  Statistical  data  may 
show  low  frequencies  of  involvement 


in  various  areas.  These  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  minister  lacks 
willingness  or  ability.  When  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  church  school  are  con- 
sidered— placing  the  minister  in  con- 
text— ministers  may  be  functioning 
more  credibly  than  other  studies  sug- 
gest. 


Form,  Syntax,  and 
Redaction  in  Isaiah  1:2-20 

by  JJ.M.  Roberts 
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ONE  OF  the  most  important  tasks  facing  the  student  of  the  prophetic  literature 
is  the  problem  of  delimiting  the  individual  units  to  be  studied.  Where  does 
one  discrete  speech'  end,  and  another  begin?  This  is  a crucial  question,  not  only 
for  recovering  the  original  message  of  the  prophet,  but  also  for  understanding 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  present  form  of  a prophetic  book.  Never- 
theless, it  is  seldom  an  easy  task.  Despite  the  relatively  recent  developments  in 
form  criticism,  increased  knowledge  of  Near  Eastern  backgrounds,  and  ever 
deepening  understanding  of  Hebrew  syntax,  the  divisions  of  the  text  made  by 
the  most  recent  commentators  often  seem  just  as  arbitrary  and  ad  hoc  as  those 
found  in  works  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  That  one  is  a long  way  from 
unanimity  on  this  issue  can  be  seen  by  a quick  survey  of  recent  treatments  of 
Isaiah  1:2-20. 

Hans  Wildberger  separates  these  verses  into  four  separate  prophetic  speeches: 
1)  verses  2-3,  2)  verses  4-9,  3)  verses  10-17,  and  4)  verses  18-20.^  Otto  Kaiser,  on 
the  other  hand,  divides  the  passage  into  two  very  closely  related  speeches:  verses 
2-9  and  10-20.^  According  to  Kaiser  both  speeches  were  given  in  the  same  cubic 
Sitz  im  Leben,  a public  ceremony  of  lamentation  held  in  Jerusalem  in  701  B.C."* 
Over  against  this  view,  H.  L.  Ginsberg  wants  to  take  the  whole  passage,  with 
the  exception  of  verses  5-9  (10?),  as  Isaiah’s  maiden  composition,  composed 
before  the  death  of  Uzziah.^  Isaiah  himself  inserted  these  additional  verses  either 
after  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  722  or  after  Sennacherib’s  Judean  campaign  in  701 
B.C.®  Julien  Harvey  also  sees  verses  1-20  as  one  unit,  but  he  removes  verses  4- 
9 as  a later  intrusion.^  In  his  view,  the  unit  so  defined  represents  a classic 
example  of  the  covenant  lawsuit.*  Finally,  one  may  cite  Edward  Kissane  as  a 
scholar  who  takes  verses  2-20  as  a single  literary  unit  written  by  Isaiah.^ 

Given  this  uncertainty  on  how  to  divide  the  text  reflected  in  the  recent  lit- 
erature’s wide  range  of  options,  it  does  not  seem  too  presumptuous  to  add  my 
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own  reriections  on  this  passage.  It  they  do  not  convince  everyone  or  bring  new 
clarity  to  the  underlying  problem,  at  least  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  introducing 
confusion  into  an  otherwise  clear  discussion.  The  confusion  is  already  present 
in  abundance. 

Stated  simply,  my  thesis  is  that  verses  1-20  make  up  a single  prophetic  speech, 
delivered  by  Isaiah  sometime  after  or  during  the  last  stages  of  the  debacle  in 
701  B.C.  Formally  it  is  a covenant  lawsuit,  and  the  various  attempts  to  split  it 
up  destroy  the  integrity  of  this  form.  To  argue  this  thesis,  1 will  concentrate  on 
a few  key  form-critical  and  syntactical  points. 

Form 

The  opening  phrase  in  verse  2,  sim'^u  sdmaym  w ha\mi  Wes,  “Hear, 
O heavens!  Listen,  O earth!”  invites  one  to  the  form  critical  discussion  of  lit- 
erary genre.  Although  this  precise  formulation  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  similar  formulations  occur  in  a number  of  passages;  Deut.  32:1; 
Micah  6:1-2;  and  Ps.  50:4.'°  In  all  of  these  passages  there  is  an  appeal  to  a third 
party  consisting  of  personified  natural  phenomena.  This  third  party  is  called  on 
to  listen  and,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  to  support  Yahweh  in  his  legal 
dispute  with  his  people.  Psalm  50  is  perhaps  the  clearest.  Yahweh  appears, 
summons  heaven  and  earth  for  the  trial  of  his  people,  and  assembles  his  cove- 
nant partners  so  that  the  heavens  can  declare  Yahweh’s  innocence: 

God  of  gods  is  Yahweh. 

He  spoke  and  summoned  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting. 

From  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God  shone  forth. 

Our  God  comes  and  is  not  silent. 

Fire  devours  before  him. 

And  round  about  him  a fierce  storm  sweeps. 

He  calls  to  the  heavens  above. 

And  to  the  earth,  that  he  may  judge  his  people." 

Gather  to  him'^  his'^  saints. 

Those  who  made  a covenant  with  him'“  over  sacrifice. 

That  the  heavens  may  declare  his  innocence. 

For  a god  of  justice'^  is  he. 

Micah  6 is  also  rather  clear.  The  prophet  calls  on  God’s  people  to  present 
their  case  before  the  mountains  and  hills.  Then  he  summons  the  hills  and 
foundations  of  the  earth  to  hear  Yahweh’s  case  against  his  people. 

Hear  what  Yahweh  is  saying, 

“Rise,  argue  with  the  mountains. 

Let  the  hills  hear  your  voice.” 

Hear,  O mountains,  Yahweh’s  lawsuit. 

And  listen,''’  O foundations  of  the  earth. 

For  Yahweh  has  a lawsuit  with  his  people. 

And  with  Israel  he  will  go  to  court. 
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Though  perhaps  not  as  clear,  Deuteronomy  32  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
similar  to  Isaiah  1.'^  The  poet  calls  on  heaven  and  earth  to  hear  his  words  in  a 
formulation  very  close  to  that  of  Isa.  1:2: 

Listen,  O heavens,  and  I will  speak. 

And  let  the  earth  hear  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

Why  heaven  and  earth  are  asked  to  hear  is  not  explicitly  stated,  but  that  the 
text  concerns  a legal  dispute  between  Yahweh  and  his  people  is  clear.  Verse  4 
stresses  God’s  innocence: 

The  rock  whose  deed  is  blameless. 

For  all  his  ways  are  just. 

A god  of  faithfulness  who  is  without  guilt. 

Just  and  upright  is  he. 

Then  verse  5 begins  a section  that  contrasts  God’s  gracious  care  for  Israel  to 
Israel’s  treacherous,  ungrateful  response.  Presumably  heaven  and  earth  are  in- 
voked here,  as  in  the  other  passages,  because  they  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
God’s  charges. 

Moreover,  the  similarity  in  thought  and  expression  between  all  these  passages 
extends  beyond  this  opening  feature  and  includes  structural  elements.  Following 
the  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth,  the  prophet,'®  or  God,'^  or  both  in  turn,'* 
address  God’s  people,  God’s  opponent  in  the  lawsuit,  directly.  This  address  is 
characterized  by  direct  questions  to  Israel.'^  It  may  concentrate  on  Yahweh’s 
gracious  treatment  of  Israel  in  the  past,^°  on  Israel’s  disobedience,^'  or  on  both,^^ 
Yahweh’s  graciousness  serving  as  a foil  to  make  Israel’s  sin  even  more  heinous. 
Both  Psalm  50  and  Micah  6 play  down  sacrifice  in  discussing  what  Yahweh 
really  demands  of  his  people,^^  though  this  feature  is  lacking  in  Deuteronomy 
32. 

Even  when  one  allows  for  individual  variation  in  formulation,  the  striking 
similarities  in  thought  and  structure  between  this  group  of  texts  suggest  that 
they  represent  a single  genre  rooted  in  the  same  ideological  background.  They 
are  all  lawsuits  based  on  the  conception  which  lies  behind  Deut.  4:23-26;  30:19; 
and  31:24-30,  where  heaven  and  earth  are  called  upon  to  be  witnesses  to  the 
covenant  between  Yahweh  and  his  people.  Psalm  50  explicitly  connects  the 
lawsuit  to  covenant,^''  so  if  one  is  willing  to  recognize  the  commonality  in  these 
texts,  it  is  difficult  to  fault  the  designation  “covenant  lawsuit.”  The  recent  com- 
parative study  of  Near  Eastern  treaties  has  shed  welcome  new  light  on  this 
whole  subject  of  covenant,^^  but  even  before  these  recent  discoveries,  just  on  the 
basis  of  the  biblical  material,  one  could  make  the  connection  between  these 
formulations  and  the  covenant,  as  both  Ibn  Ezra^®  and  Rashi’s-^  comments  on 
Isa.  1:2  demonstrate.  Fohrer,^*  Whedbee,^®  and  others  want  to  dispute  this  con- 
nection, but  their  explanations  of  the  opening  formulation  are  ad  hoc,  vague,*® 
and  without  support  in  the  primary  literature.*' 

If  one  accepts  the  preceding  analysis  of  Isa.  1:2  as  the  opening  formula  of  a 
covenant  lawsuit  comparable  to  Psalm  50,  Micah  6,  and  Deuteronomy  32,  that 
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has  obvious  implications  for  the  extent  of  the  prophetic  speech.  Wildberger 
recognizes  that  Isa.  1:2-3  is  a lawsuit  rooted  in  the  forms  and  thought  world  of 
the  covenant  with  Yahweh,  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  same  parallels  that  I 
have  cited,  but  he  fails  to  trace  the  similarities  beyond  the  opening  formula. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  not  have  ended  the  unit  at  verse  3.  In  each  of  the 
passages  with  similar  opening  formulations  the  w'riter  moves  from  an  apeal  to 
the  third  party  to  a direct  address  of  God’s  people: 

Ps.  50:7  Hear,  my  people,  and  I will  speak, 

Israel,  and  I will  testify  against  you. 

God,  your  God,  am  I. 

Micah  6:3  My  people,  w'hat  have  I done  to  you.' 

And  how'  have  I wearied  you.'  Answer  me! 

Deut.  32:6  Will  you  repay  Yahweh  this  way, 

O foolish  and  unwise  people.' 

Is  he  not  the  father  who  created  you.' 

Who  made  and  established  you.' 

Even  Isa.  3:12-15,  which  Fohrer  cites  as  a parallel  to  1:2-3,^^  moves  from  an 
appeal  to  the  victims  of  poor  government  to  a direct  address  of  the  government 
officials  guilty  of  such  corruption.  Given  these  parallels,  one  should  expect  Isa- 
iah’s speech  in  l:2ff  to  continue  with  a similar  shift  to  direct  address  of  the 
accused,  and  that  is  precisely  what  one  has  in  Isa.  1:4. 

Syntax 

This  claim  for  verse  4 must  be  justified  syntactically,  however.  Many  scholars 
treat  the  verse  as  though  it  were  a description  of  Israel  in  the  third  person. 
Thus  Fohrer  translates  it: 

Woe  to  the  sinful  nation, 
the  guilt-laden  people, 
the  brood  of  evildoers, 
the  corrupt  sons! 

They  have  forsaken  the  Lord, 

despised  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  [turned  themselves  away].^^ 

Claus  Westermann^'*  and  Eberhard  Gerstenberger^^  further  undergird  such  a 
third  person  understanding  of  this  text  by  their  form-critical  analyses  of  the  so- 
called  “woe-oracle.” 

Gerstenberger  argues  that  when  the  particle  hoy,  which  he  translates,  “woe,” 
is  used  in  prophetic  indictments,  the  words  following  the  introductory  woe  serve 
one  purpose:^^ 

they  seek  to  describe  a person  or  a group  of  persons  in  regard  to  what  they 
are  doing,  their  deeds  being  the  cause  for  the  foreboding  woe-cry.  This  is 
most  obvious  when  the  active  participle  immediately  follows  the  interjection. 
“Woe  (comes  upon)  one  who  is  doing  such  and  such,”  seems  to  be  the  basic 
formula. 
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Gerstenberger  explicitly  includes  Isa.  1:4  in  the  group  of  passages  with  this 
construction.^^  He  goes  on  to  argue  that  this  formulation  is  both  impersonal 
and  unhistorical:^* 

The  pronouncement  of  doom  seems  very  factual,  if  we  abstract  it  from  the 
prophetical  context  in  which  the  words  now  are  embedded.  There  seems  no 
willful  intent  in  the  woes  to  call  down  destruction  on  the  people  concerned. 
The  misdeeds  as  expressed  in  the  participle  constructions  bear  the  impending 
misfortune  in  themselves.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a definite  address,  as  well  as 
any  indication  of  a speaker,  is  generally  lacking,  features  which  would  be 
vital  for  a pointed  prophetical  announcement  of  judgment  or  salvation. 

To  underscore  this  point  Gerstenberger  claims,  “Woe-oracles,  into  which  the 
direct  address  is  introduced,  are  rare  and  bear  the  stamp  of  prophetic  modelling. 
. . Some  woe-oracles  have  nothing  but  the  following  participial  expression, 
which  shows  “that  the  participial  form  is  self-sufficient  and  need  not  necessarily 
be  amplified  by  any  other  form  elements. Even  when  the  participle  is  elabo- 
rated by  other  verbal  elements,  however,  this  elaboration  underlines  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  participle,  according  to  Gerstenberger,  since,  “The  objective 
3rd  person,  usually  in  the  plural,  definitely  remains  the  standard  form  in  these 
continuations.  . . 

In  my  opinion,  this  whole  analysis  rests  on  a serious  failure  to  understand 
Semitic  syntax,  and  this  misunderstanding  has  skewed  everything  in  Gersten- 
berger’s  treatment  from  his  form-critical  analysis  to  his  theology.  In  short,  one 
must  reconsider  the  syntactical  structure  of  what  I would  prefer  to  call  the  hoy- 
oracles.''^ 

According  to  a quick  tabulation  in  Mandelkern,  hoy  occurs  in  some  47  pas- 
sages, whereas  oy  occurs  in  23  texts.  The  two  should  be  kept  apart  for  two 
reasons.  1)  They  are  normally  construed  differently,  oy  is  normally  followed 
by  the  preposition  /-  (The  three  exceptions  are  Num.  24:23;  Ezek.  24:6,  9),  while 
hoy  is  followed  by  a preposition  very  rarely  (once  each  with  V/  [Jer.  48:1]  and 
/-  [Ezek.  13:18],  and  twice  with  "al  [Jer.  50:27;  Ezek.  13:3]).  All  these  exceptions 
apart  from  the  textually  difficult  Num.  24:23  are  in  late  passages  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  where  confusion  between  hoy  and  oy  seems  to  be  responsible  for 
the  variation  from  the  general  pattern.  The  ’dy  Yr  haddamim  of  Ezek.  24:6, 
9,  for  instance,  is  clearly  dependent  on  the  earlier  formulation  of  Nah.  3:1,  hoy 
tr  damim.  2)  This  difference  in  construction  suggests  that  the  two  particles 
served  different  syntactical  functions  and  had  different  meanings.  “Woe”  is  an 
adequate  translation  of  dy,  as  both  its  construction  with  /-  and  the  predicate 
use  of  dy  in  Prov.  23:29,  Imy  "wy  “to  whom  is  woe,”  suggest  that  it  may  be 
construed  as  a noun.  The  meaning  “woe”  is  far  more  problematic  for  hoy. 

In  terms  of  undisputed  usage,  the  primary  function  of  hoy  is  as  an  excla- 
mation to  get  the  hearer’s  attention,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a vocative  designating  the  hearer.  This  is  crystal  clear  in  a passage 
like  Isa.  55:1,  where  hoy  has  no  overtones  of  “woe,”  but  functions  merely  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  thirsty,  who  are  then  addressed  in  the  second  person: 
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Ho,  every  one  who  thirsts, 
come  to  the  waters; 

And  he  who  has  no  money, 
come,  buy  and  eat! 

Come,  buy  wine  and  milk 

without  money  and  without  price. 

Why  do  you  spend  your  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread. 

And  your  labor  for  that  which 
does  not  satisfy? 

Similarly  in  Jer.  47:6,  hoy  clearly  serves  to  introduce  a vocative: 

Ah,  sword  of  the  LORD! 

How  long  till  you  are  quiet? 

Put  yourself  into  your  scabbard. 

Rest  and  be  still! 

One  should  also  lump  those  passages  which  Westermann^^  and  Gerstenberger'*'* 
place  in  the  special  category  of  “lamentation  for  the  dead”  under  this  same 
usage.  Grammatically,  hoy  still  functions  as  an  exclamation  addressed  to  the 
party  designated  by  the  following  noun,  which  is  vocative.  For  example,  note  2 
Kings  13:30:  “And  he  laid  the  body  in  his  own  grave;  and  they  mourned  over 
him  saying,  ‘Ah,  my  brother!’  ” This  and  the  similar  formulations  found  in  Jer. 
22:18;  34:5,  reflect  the  practice  of  addressing  laments  for  the  dead  to  the  dead 
themselves,  as  David  so  eloquently  does  in  his  lament  over  the  dead  Jonathan 
and  again  over  his  own  son  Absalom: 

I am  distressed  for  you,  my  brother  Jonathan; 
very  pleasant  have  you  been  to  me; 

Your  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
passing  the  love  of  women.  (2  Sam.  1:26) 

And  the  king  was  deeply  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate, 
and  wept;  and  as  he  went,  he  said,  “O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom!  Would  1 have  died  instead  of  you,  O Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!” 
(2  Sam.  19:1  [English  18:33]) 

Obviously  a lament  for  the  dead  involves  a very  different  setting  from  an  in- 
vitation to  a free  banquet,  but  the  syntactical  function  of  a particular  word  does 
not  necessarily  change  just  because  it  is  used  in  two  such  different  “areas  of 
life.” 

Examples  of  the  use  of  hoy  as  an  exclamation  to  get  the  hearer’s  attention, 
where  the  hearer  is  not  designated  by  a following  vocative,  may  be  found  in 
Zech.  2:6: 

Ho!  Ho!  Flee  from  the  land  of  the  north,  says  Yahweh.  Similarly  in  Isa.  1:24: 

Therefore  thus  says  the  lord,  Yahweh  of  hosts, 
the  mighty  one  of  Israel, 
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“Ah,  I will  vent  my  wrath  on  my  enemies, 

I will  avenge  myself  on  my  foes.” 

In  both  these  cases  the  text  continues  with  direct  address  in  the  second  person. 
There  are  a few  cases,  however,  where  the  exclamation,  apparently  to  get  the 
audience’s  attention,  is  followed  by  a discussion  about  a third  party  who  is  never 
directly  addressed.  I would  put  Isa.  10:5  in  this  category: 

Ho!  Assyria  is  the  rod  of  my  anger, 
the  staff  of  my  fury! 

Isa.  17:12  might  also  be  put  here: 

Listen!  The  roar  of  many  peoples, 
who  roar  as  the  sea  roars. 

The  thunder  of  nations, 

who  thunder  as  mighty  waters  thunder — 

Less  clear  are  Isa.  18:1  and  28:1. 

What  about  the  numerous  cases,  however,  where  hoy  is  followed  by  a par- 
ticiple.'^ Is  Gerstenberger  correct  in  assuming  that  these  are  objective  third  per- 
son formulations.^  In  the  first  place,  one  should  note  that  there  is  no  significant 
syntactical  difference  between  hoy  + adjective  and  hoy  + participle;  in  both 
cases  one  is  dealing  with  nominalized  adjectival  constructions.  Thus  such  pas- 
sages as  Isa.  55:1  cannot  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant  for  the  meaning  of  this 
construction.  Even  if  one  limits  oneself  to  the  passages  with  hoy  + participle, 
however,  excluding  Isa.  1:4  for  the  moment,  one  will  be  struck  by  how  often  the 
construction  is  elaborated  by  direct,  second  person  address.  In  at  least  16  [18] 
examples,  the  construction  is  followed  by  a verb,  pronoun,  or  pronominal  suffix 
of  the  second  person  (Isa.  5:8;  10:1;  29:1;  30:1;  33:1;  45:9-10;  Jer.  22:13;  23:1 
[Ezek.  13:3,  8];  34:2;  Amos  5:18;  6:1;  Micah  2:1;  Hab.  2:6,  9,  15;  Zeph.  2:5).  One 
can  hardly  dismiss  all  these  examples  as  secondary  prophetic  modelling  as  Ger- 
stenberger attempts  to  do.  Let  us  note  just  a couple  of  examples: 

Amos  5:18  Ho!  You  who  desire  the  day  of  Yahweh, 

Why  would  you  have  the  day  of  Yahweh.^ 

It  is  darkness,  and  not  light. 

Isa.  33:1  Ho!  You  destroyer  who  yourself  have  not 
been  destroyed. 

You  treacherous  one  with  whom  none  has 
dealt  treacherously. 

When  you  have  finished  destroying, 
you  will  be  destroyed. 

When  you  have  finished  dealing  treacherously, 
they  will  deal  treacherously  with  you. 

This  last  passage  may  perhaps  shed  some  light  on  the  source  of  Gerstenber- 
ger’s  confusion.  It  is  obvious  that  the  participle  swdd  must  be  understood  as  a 
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vocative  because  ot  the  following  pronoun,  but  the  parallel  participle  bwgd, 
which  must  also  be  a vocative,  is  nonetheless  modified  by  a relative  clause  which 
refers  back  to  the  participle  with  a third  person  pronoun.  A similar  phenome- 
non is  found  in  Isa.  5:8: 

Ho!  You  who  join  house  to  house. 

Who  add  field  to  field. 

Until  there  is  no  more  room 
And  you  are  left  to  dwell  alone 
In  the  midst  of  the  land. 

That  the  participle  must  be  taken  as  a vocative  is  indicated  by  the  second  person 
verb  w^husabtem  and  the  second  person  pronominal  suffix  on  Cbadkem,  but 
the  vocative  participle  is  extended,  nonetheless,  by  a relative  clause  with  the 
verb  that  parallels  the  participle  in  the  third  person.  Contra  Gerstenberger,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  whole  construction  is  to  be  read  as  third  person — the 
second  person  verb  in  the  next  line  does  not  permit  that — it  simply  reflects  a 
syntactical  feature  found  in  several  Semitic  languages.  Vocatives  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  relative  clauses  with  the  verb  in  the  congruent  second  person,  but  the 
incongruent  third  person  is  more  common.  This  lack  of  congruence  in  person 
between  the  vocative  and  the  form  that  resumes  or  refers  back  to  it  in  the 
relative  clause  has  been  noted  by  the  grammarians  for  Hebrew,'’^  Syriac,'*^  and 
Arabic,^^  and  though  I have  been  unable  to  find  a discussion  of  this  point  in 
the  Akkadian  grammars,  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  vocatives  followed  by  relative 
clauses  in  Akkadian  prayers. 

In  the  light  of  this  syntactical  feature  and  the  numerous  examples  where  hoy 
+ participle  is  followed  by  explicit  second  persons,  one  should  assume  that  this 
construction  is  a vocative  construction  even  where  it  is  not  followed  by  explicit 
second  persons.  Gerstenberger  makes  a great  deal  out  of  the  woe-oracles,  nor- 
mally in  a series,  w'hich  consist  of  only  hoy  + the  participle  (or  participle  and 
verb),  and  he  argues  that  this  pattern  once  existed  as  an  independent  form.^*  It 
was  then  secondarily  expanded  by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  form  ele- 
ments.''^ If,  however,  the  analysis  of  hoy  + participle  as  a vocative  construction 
is  correct,  Gerstenberger’s  “original”  form  is  really  a secondary,  clipped  form, 
which  is  understandable  only  if  the  hearer  supplies  the  ellipsis.  A good  example 
of  such  a secondary  clipped  form  would  be  the  incomplete  oath  formula  con- 
sisting of  only  a protasis.  The  fuller  form  with  the  apodosis  is  surely  original, 
since  the  shorter  form  can  be  explained  from  it,  while  a reverse  development 
would  be  very  difficult  to  explain.  In  the  same  way  a construction  such  as, 
“Hey,  you  who  destroy  the  innocent  . . . ,”  would  be  incomprehensible  unless 
the  hearer  supplied  the  ellipsis  from  his  knowledge  of  the  normal  continuation 
of  this  construction,  a continuation  that  might  take  a variety  of  forms,  “.  . . the 
innocent  will  destroy  you/  . . . God  will  destroy  you/  . . . you  will  be  destroyed/ 
. . . etc.” 

To  return  to  Isa.  1:4,  I think  the  passage  must  be  translated  as  a vocative 
followed  by  three  unmarked  relative  clauses: 
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Ho!  You  sinful  nation, 

People  heavy  with  sin, 

Offspring  who  do  evil. 

Sons  who  act  corruptly. 

Who  have  deserted  Yahweh, 

Who  have  spurned  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 

Who  have  turned  back — 

The  vocative  is  then  continued  in  verse  5 with  the  explicit  second  person: 

Why  are  you  still  being  beaten? 

Why  do  you  continue  to  rebel? 

This  understanding  of  the  syntax  of  verses  4-5  is  supported  by  the  LXX  and 
Syriac  which  change  the  third  person  verbs  of  verse  4 to  second  person,  appar- 
ently by  sense,  not  because  their  Hebrew  Vorlage  was  different  from  the  MT. 
Among  modern  English  translations,  NEB^°  and  TEV’’  construe  the  text  this 
way,  and  among  the  commentators  who  have  correctly  grasped  the  syntax  of 
these  verses,  one  may  cite  A.  B.  Ehrlich,^^  Edward  Kissane,^^  and  George  Buchanan 
Gray.^'*  One  could  also  mention  Ibn  Ezra.^’ 

If  this  vocative  rendering  is  correct,  verses  4-5  represent  precisely  the  shift 
from  direct  address  of  the  third  party,  heaven  and  earth,  to  the  direct  address 
of  Israel  that  one  expects  from  the  parallel  passages.  Thus  it  is  part  of  the  same 
form.  Ginsberg’s  removal  of  verses  5-9  (10)  would  not  really  affect  the  syntacti- 
cal analysis,  since  if  verse  4 were  followed  immediately  by  verse  11,  one  would 
still  have  a vocative  continued  by  direct  address.  His  grounds  for  removing  the 
verses  are  purely  historical,  however,  rooted  in  his  desire  to  date  chapter  1 early 
in  Isaiah’s  ministry,  and  his  arguments  do  not  appear  convincing.^^  Against  his 
claim  that  Isaiah’s  dependence  on  Deuteronomy  32  suggests  the  youthful  Isaiah 
preparing  his  maiden  speech,^"  one  could  argue  that  such  deuteronomic  influ- 
ence presupposes  the  flight  of  deuteronomic  circles  from  the  north  at  the  col- 
lapse of  the  northern  kingdom  and  Hezekiah’s  subsequent  proto-deuteronomic 
reform.  In  short,  just  as  compelling  an  argument  can  be  made  for  the  late  date 
of  Isaiah  1 as  Ginsberg  can  make  for  the  early  date,  and  the  late  date  has  the 
advantage  of  avoiding  arbitrary  deletions. 

A similar  argument  may  be  made  against  Harvey’s  deletion  of  verses  4-9.^* 
His  analysis  does  not  require  the  deletion  of  this  block,^^  his  arguments  for  its 
deletion  are  quite  weak,**’  and  its  deletion  weakens  the  literary  cohesiveness  of 
the  passage  that  he  himself  has  noted.  He  calls  it  a later  intrusion  by  catchword, 
but  one  must  seriously  question  how  often  late  intrusions  are  marked  by  double 
catchword  hinges.  This  unit  is  tied  to  its  context  by  catchwords  at  both  its 
beginning  and  at  its  end;  banim  “sons”  of  verse  4 picks  up  the  banim  of 
verse  2,  and  l^isddm  . . . la  ^mordh  “like  Sodom  . . . like  Gomorrah”  of  verse 
9 links  up  with  s'ddm  and  ^^mordh  of  verse  10.  If  one  wishes  to  attribute  this 
literary  finesse  to  a later  editor,  so  be  it,  but  in  my  opinion,  this  stylistic  concern 
for  cohesiveness  could  better  be  attributed  to  the  original  author. 
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The  next  critical  juncture  is  at  verse  10,  where  there  is  another  call  to  atten- 
tion that  leads  into  a direct  quotation  of  Yahweh’s  word  in  verses  llff.  The 
formula  used,  /;m  « d’bar  Yahweh,  “Hear  the  word  of  Yahweh,”  normally 
marks  a new  literary  unit  in  prophetic  literature,  but  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions. In  several  texts  the  transition  in  one  prophetic  speech  from  a description 
of  the  people’s  sin  to  Yahweh’s  word  of  judgment  is  marked  by  Idken  plus 
this  formula  (Isa.  28:14;  Jer.  42:15;  44:26;  Ezek.  34:7,  9).  In  Jer.  29:20  a similar 
shift  is  marked  by  the  formula  without  ldl{en,  partly  motivated  in  this  case  by 
a shift  in  the  party  addressed.  Jer.  2:4  should  probably  also  be  regarded  as 
another  call  for  attention  in  the  same  prophetic  speech  begun  in  Jer.  2:1.  The 
repetition  of  sim  u in  itself  presents  no  difficulty.  In  Micah  6:1  sim'u  is  used 
to  introduce  the  literary  unit  with  a direct  quote  of  Yahweh,  it  is  repeated 
within  the  same  unit  in  the  prophet’s  call  to  heaven  and  earth,  leading  up  to 
the  direct  quotation  of  Yahweh’s  address  to  his  people,  which  is  marked  in 
verse  3 by  the  vocative  'ammi  “my  people”  that  is  repeated  again  in  verse  5. 
In  Psalm  50  the  direct  address  of  the  people  begun  in  verse  7 is  resumed  with 
another  formula  in  verse  16,  because  of  a shift  in  the  audience  being  addressed. 

One  can  explain  the  formula  in  Isa.  1:10,  therefore,  on  two  grounds.  1)  The 
prophet  renews  his  call  to  attention  because  he  is  about  to  give  another  direct 
quote  from  Yahweh.  One  could  refer  to  it  as  a new  oracle  as  long  as  one 
understands  by  that  the  direct  words  of  Yahweh  embedded  in  a much  longer 
prophetic  composition.  2)  The  prophet  renews  his  call  to  attention  because  he 
is  narrowing  his  focus  in  on  Jerusalem’s  political  and  religious  leaders — the 
officials  of  Sodom — who  are  responsible  for  Jerusalem’s  response  to  the  disaster 
that  had  befallen  her.  The  ritual  response  was  not  what  God  wanted.  After 
dismissing  this  inappropriate  response,  God  tells  his  people  what  response  they 
should  make  with  a series  of  imperatives  in  verses  16-17.  This  whole  section, 
verses  10-17,  is  functionally  comparable  to  Micah  6:6-8  and  Ps.  50:8-23,  though 
the  Psalm  passage  is  more  complex  because  God’s  speech  is  divided  between  his 
remarks  to  his  saints  and  his  remarks  to  the  wicked.  It  is  this  parallelism  with 
the  lawsuits  in  Micah  and  Psalm  50  which  argues  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
section  as  part  of  the  same  prophetic  composition. 

Apart  from  the  new  introductory  formula,  there  are  two  main  arguments  for 
treating  Isa.  1:10-17  as  a separate  unit.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  elaborate 
sacrificial  cultus  with  its  multitude  of  offerings  reflected  in  verses  11-14  points 
to  a period  of  peace  and  relative  prosperity.  The  presupposition  seems  to  be  that 
a national  disaster  of  the  magnitude  of  Hezekiah’s  defeat  in  701  B.C.  would 
lead  to  a significant  curtailment  of  the  cultus.  That  is  a dubious  presupposition 
at  best.  It  was  precisely  in  times  of  serious  national  crisis  when  the  people  of 
the  ancient  Near  East  were  most  apt  to  become  overly  punctilious  in  performing 
their  ritualistic  duties.^'  The  prophetic  criticism  of  the  sacrificial  cultus,  at  least 
in  Hosea  (5:6;  6:6;  8:11-13)  and  Jeremiah  (7:21-22;  14:11-12),  can  be  dated  to 
such  periods  of  crisis.  The  people  seemed  to  believe  that  they  could  assuage 
Yahweh’s  anger  and  regain  his  favor  if  they  showered  him  with  sacrificial  gifts 
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(cf.  Micah  6:6-8),^^  and  the  prophets  had  to  hammer  home  the  point  that  sac- 
rifice was  not  the  dominant  concern  on  Yahweh’s  agenda.  Some  prophetic  cri- 
tiques of  the  sacrificial  cultus  may  stem  from  periods  of  relative  prosperity 
(possibly  Amos  4:4-5;  5:21-27,  though  the  date  of  this  material  is  not  certain), 
but  such  a setting  is  by  no  means  required  for  such  material. 

The  second  argument  is  more  compelling.  While  verse  10  picks  up  the  ref- 
erence to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  verse  9,  the  use  of  these  terms  in  verse  10 
is  different  enough  to  suggest  a somewhat  mechanical  catchword  connection 
between  the  two  verses.  In  verse  9 the  prophet  identifies  with  his  people  and 
says,  “Had  Yahweh  of  Hosts  not  left  us  a small  remnant,  we  would  have  be- 
come like  Sodom,  we  would  have  come  to  resemble  Gomorrah.”  But  in  verse 
10,  in  a less  sympathetic  tone,  he  drops  the  simile  and  simply  identifies  the 
rulers  of  Zion  as  “rulers  of  Sodom”  and  the  people  of  Zion  as  “people  of 
Gomorrah.”  Some  commentators  would  also  see  a different  significance  in  the 
metaphorical  use  of  these  famous  cities  of  the  plain  in  the  two  verses.  In  verse 
9,  they  would  argue,  the  point  of  the  simile  is  the  proverbial  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  while  in  verse  10,  it  is  the  wickedness  of  these  cities 
which  is  the  point  of  comparison.  Such  a neat  separation  of  the  two  themes, 
however,  is  not  very  convincing.  The  two  themes  are  already  joined  in  the  J 
epic  well  before  Isaiah  (Genesis  18-19),  and  while  one  or  another  of  the  two 
themes  might  receive  more  stress,  it  is  probable  that  overtones  of  the  other 
theme  would  also  be  heard.  That  is,  to  become  like  Sodom  implies  total  destruc- 
tion, but  a well  deserved  destruction.  Moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether  verse 
10  really  places  the  main  stress  on  the  wickedness  of  Zion’s  leaders  and  people. 
One  could  read  this  verse  as  a reminder  to  the  rulers  that  they  rule  over  a ruin. 
The  same  term  for  ruler  {qdsin)  is  used  in  Isa.  3:6-7  in  a context  that  describes 
the  utter  collapse  of  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  Even  so,  the  metaphor  would  imply 
that  the  ruin  of  their  city  was  the  result  of  its  and  their  wickedness. 

These  two  arguments,  whether  taken  individually  or  together,  are  insufficient 
to  override  the  form  critical  arguments  for  taking  verses  10-17  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  larger  covenant  lawsuit  speech.  Yet  while  it  is  difficult  to  think  the 
covenant  lawsuit  ever  existed  without  these  verses  as  a component,  it  is  possible 
that  verses  10-17  once  existed  independently  of  this  later  composition.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  verses  10-17  represent  a complete  prophetic  speech  from 
much  earlier  in  Isaiah’s  career.  Because  the  contents  of  this  earlier  speech  were 
still  appropriate  for  the  later  situation,  the  prophet  worked  the  older  speech  into 
his  later  covenant  lawsuit.  Such  reuse  of  older  material  in  appropriate,  though 
later  contexts  is  well  attested  elsewhere  in  Isaiah.^^ 

Conclusion 

The  last  shift  in  thought  occurs  in  verse  18.  God  has  stated  his  demands. 
Now  he  offers  hope.  If  the  people  make  the  appropriate  response  that  Yahweh 
has  demanded,  they  will  eat  the  good  of  the  land.  If,  however,  they  refuse  and 
rebel,  they  will  be  devoured  by  the  sword.  This  choice  between  life  and  death, 
the  blessing  and  the  curse,  is  covenant  language  reminiscent  of  Deuteronomy 
28,  and  as  such,  it  forms  an  ideological  inclusion  with  the  opening  formula  in 
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1:2.  The  end  of  the  composition  is  given  an  additional  note  of  finality  hy  the 
concluding  clause,  “For  the  mouth  of  Yahweh  has  spoken,”  which,  interestingly 
enough,  forms  a verbal  inclusion  with  verse  2,  “For  Yahweh  has  spoken.” 

To  summarize,  the  prophetic  speech  in  Isa.  1:2-20  has  the  following  structure. 
It  begins  with  the  prophet’s  appeal  to  heaven  and  earth  to  hear  God’s  complaint 
about  his  foolish  children,  which  the  prophet  quotes  (verses  2-3).  Then  the 
prophet  appeals  directly  to  those  children,  berating  them  and  pointing  out  the 
consequences  of  their  foolish  behavior  (verses  4-9).  The  speaker  in  this  whole 
section  must  be  the  prophet,  since  he  identifies  himself  wdth  his  people  in  verse 
9.  At  verse  10  the  prophet  again  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  people,  and 
especially  of  the  leaders,  since  he  is  about  to  give  another  direct  quote  from 
Yahweh.  The  import  of  Yahweh’s  word  is  that  they  must  change  their  response 
to  the  situation  (verses  10-17).  Yahweh’s  speech  continues  with  an  invitation  to 
Israel  to  think  over  his  terms;  their  response  will  determine  whether  they  live 
or  die.  That  is  Yahweh’s  final  word  (verses  18-20). 

Notes 

' The  term  “speech”  is  purposely  chosen  in  preference  to  the  commonly  used  designation 
“oracle.”  I reserve  the  term  “oracle”  to  refer  to  direct  quotations  of  Yahweh’s  words  embedded 
in  a prophetic  speech.  Thus  one  speech  might  contain  more  than  one  oracle. 

]esaja  (Biblischer  Kommentar  -■\ltes  Testament  X/1;  Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener  \’er- 
lag,  1972)  9,  20,  34,  50. 

^ Der  Prophet  Jesaja  (Das  Alte  Testament  Deutsch  17;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht, 
1963)  5,  10. 

Ubid.,  10-11. 

’“First  Isaiah,”  Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  V’ol.  9 (Jerusalem:  Keter  Publishing  House,  1971)  50. 

Hbid. 

’’  Le  plaidoyer  prophetique  contre  Israel  apres  la  rupture  de  I' alliance  (Studia:  Travaux  de  re- 
cherche; Bruges,  Paris;  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1967)  38-39. 

« Ibid.,  39. 

'’The  Boo!{  of  Isaiah  I (Dublin:  Richview  Press,  1941)  3-4. 

Micah  1:2;  Jer.  2:12;  and  Job  20:27  contain  related  formulations,  but  they  differ  too  much 
from  the  formulation  in  Isaiah  to  place  any  weight  on  them  for  form  critical  analysis.  However, 
see  below,  note  31. 

" Grammatically  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  subject  of  ladin,  “to  judge,”  is  Yabweh 
or  the  heavens  and  earth.  Normally,  however,  Yahw'eh  is  the  subject  of  this  action  (Deut.  32:36; 
Ps.  135:14). 

The  third  person  seems  to  be  required  by  the  third  person  forms  in  verse  6 and  is  supported 
by  the  LXX  and  Syriac  translations. 

” Reading  Ihy  mspt. 

'''  Correcting  iv  hd’etdnim  to  w ha’^ztnu.  The  similarity  between  the  two  words  could 
easily  lead  to  a corruption,  and  the  MT  simply  makes  no  sense  in  the  context. 

” Ginsberg’s  suggestion  that  Isaiah  used  this  composition  as  a model  for  his  own  speech  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit  (op.  cit.)\  at  the  very  least,  it  is  clear  that  Isaiah  was  influenced  by  Deuteronomy 
32.  The  resemblances  between  Isaiah  I and  Deuteronomy  32  have  been  treated  at  some  length 
by  L.  G.  Rignell  (“Isaiah  Chapter  I.,”  Studia  Theologica  II  [1957]  140-158).  Though  he  overstates 
his  case  and  makes  a number  of  unwarranted  connections  between  Isaiah  and  Deuteronomy. 
Rignell’s  treatment  still  contains  some  important  and  valid  observations. 

Deut.  32:6. 

Micah  6:3;  Ps.  50:7. 

'«Micah6:8. 

Ps.  50:13,  16,  21;  Micah  6:3,  6-7;  Deut.  32:6. 
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“ Micah  6:4-5. 

Ps.  50:16-20. 

Deut.  32:6-21. 

23  Micah  6:6-8;  Ps.  50:8-15. 

2"  Ps.  50:5,  16. 

23  See  the  survey  of  the  discussion  in  Harvey,  op.  at.,  9-30. 

2*  The  text  as  given  by  M.  Friedlander,  The  Commentary  of  Ibn  Ezra  on  Isaiah,  Vol.  Ill  (Lon- 
don: N.  Triibner  and  Co.,  1877)  2:  whhl  Iqrw’  Tdym  shyd  msh  lysr'l  ky  'bd  t'bdwn  whnh  b’ 
h't,  “He  begins  by  summoning  the  witnesses  whom  Moses  had  invoked  against  Israel  [when  he 
said,  ‘I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day]  that  you  shall  surely  perish.  . . .’ 
Now  that  time  had  come.” 

22  Rashi  refers  to  Deut.  32:1  and  tries  to  explain  why  Isaiah  reversed  the  order  of  the  verbs 
from  that  used  by  Moses.  In  his  explanation  he  cites  the  expression  h’ydwty  bhm  hywm,  “I  call 
to  witness  against  you  this  day  . . . ,”  found  in  Deut.  4:26  and  30:19  (I.  Maarsen,  Parshandatha: 
The  Commentary  of  Rashi  on  the  Prophets  and  Hagiographs,  II.  Isajah  [)erusalem:  Central  Press, 
1933]  1-2). 

2®  Geore  Fohrer,  Das  Buch  Jesaja,  I.  (Ziircher  Bibelkommentar;  Ziirich/Stuttgart:  Zwingli 
Verlag,  19662)  25. 

2^  J.  William  Whedbee,  Isaiah  and  Wisdom  (Nashville  and  New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  1971) 
30-35. 

3“  Whedbee’s  comment,  “Heaven  and  earth  are  therefore  portrayed  as  vital  participants  in 
Yahweh’s  relationship  with  Israel,”  ibid.,  35,  is  a classic  example  of  muddled  vagueness.  It  explains 
nothing  and  is  simply  an  attempt  to  avoid  clarity,  because  clarity  would  force  Whedbee  to  take 
the  covenant  background  of  Isaiah  1 seriously. 

3'  It  is  instructive  that  Fohrer  in  his  rejection  of  the  covenant  understanding  of  this  passage 
can  only  cite  parallel  passages  that  undercut  his  own  argument,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.  Whedbee  cites 
other  contexts  in  which  heaven  and  earth  appear,  but  not  with  the  same  formula,  and  without 
being  able  to  show  how  these  other  occurrences  enlighten  the  usage  in  Isaiah  1 or  undercut  the 
covenant  interpretation,  loc.  cit.  The  related  formulations  in  Micah  1:2;  Jer.  2:12;  and  Job  20:27, 
either  occur  in  covenant  lawsuits  or  ultimately  derive  from  that  ideological  background.  On 
Jeremiah  2 see  P.  Kyle  McCarter,  Jr.,  “Literary  Considerations  Relating  to  the  Theology  of 
Jeremiah,”  McCormtcl{  Quarterly  23  (1970)  130-14f,  and  Prescott  Williams,  “The  Fatal  and  Foolish 
Exchange;  Living  Water  for  ‘Nothings’:  A Study  of  Jeremiah  2:4-13,”  Austin  Seminary  Bulletin, 
Faculty  Edition  81  (1965)  3-59.  For  the  ideological  background  of  Job  20:27,  though  that  passage 
is  not  specifically  treated,  see  my  article,  “Job’s  Summons  to  Yahweh:  The  Exploitation  of  a Legal 
Metaphor,”  Restoration  Quarterly  16  (1973)  159-165. 

32  “Jesaja  1 als  Zusammenfassung  der  Verkiindigung  Jesajas,”  Studien  zur  alttestamentlichen 
Prophetic  (1949-1956)  (BZAW  99;  Berlin:  Verlag  Alfred  Tdpelmann,  1967)  152. 

Das  Buch  Jesaja,  I,  27. 

3“'  Grundformen  prophetischer  Rede  (Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie,  Theologische 
Abhandlungen  31;  Munich:  Chr.  Kaiser  Verlag,  1960)  137-142. 

33  “The  Woe-Oracles  of  the  Prophets,” /BL  81  (1962)  249-263. 

^Hbid.,  251. 

^Ubid.,  251,  n.  10. 

^Hbid.,  251. 

^Mbid.,  251,  n.  11. 

^°Ibid.,  252. 

Ibid. 

32 1 owe  the  original  insight  into  the  syntactical  structure  of  the  Ady-oracles  to  observations 
made  by  Delbert  R.  Hillers  in  a joint  seminar  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  has  published 
his  ideas  in  an  excellent  article  entitled,  “Hoy  and  F/dy -Oracles:  A Neglected  Syntactic  Aspect,” 
to  appear  in  the  Freedman  Festschrift,  edited  by  Carol  Meyers  and  Michael  O’Connor.  His  study 
traces  the  history  of  the  discussion,  so  the  reader  may  refer  to  it  for  additional  bibliography.  Since 
our  original  discussion  some  years  ago,  I have  worked  on  the  Fdy-oracles  independently  of 
Professor  Hillers,  and  after  reading  a draft  of  his  article,  which  he  graciously  supplied  me  prior 
to  its  publication,  I am  convinced  that  I can  advance  the  discussion  beyond  where  he  leaves  it. 
The  original  insight,  however,  remains  his. 
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Grundformen , 138. 

*']BL  81  (1962)  250. 

Eduard  Ronig,  Historuch-Comparattve  Syntax  der  hebrdischen  Sprache  (Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hin- 
richs’sche  Buchhandlung,  1897)  450-451,  para.  344  l-o.  The  phenomenon  of  discongruence  and 
the  syntax  of  the  vocative  deserve  new  treatment  in  Hebrew  grammar;  Konig’s  work  is  inade- 
quate, and  most  grammars  hardly  touch  on  the  problem. 

Theodor  Nbldeke,  Kurzgefasste  syrische  Grammatil^  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchge- 
sellschalt,  1966,  = Leipzig,  1898)  275,  para.  350  B-C.  Some  of  his  examples  are  worth  noting 
because  they  use  the  interjection  'aw  or  'on  to  introduce  the  vocative: 

'on  dekr'  dq'mth  mibm,  “O  du  Widder,  dessen  Horner  zerbrochen  sind.” 

'w  dym'  brsh  wmdgl,  “O  der  du  bei  deinem  Haupte  schworst  und  liigst.” 

'w  s'r  twpsh  byawsep,  “O,  der  du  dein  Bild  in  Joseph  darstellst.” 

W.  Wright,  .4  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  iMnguage,  11.  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1967^)  85- 

86. 

81  (1962)  253. 

*Hbtd. 

^ “O  sintul  nation,  people  loaded  with  iniquity,  race  of  evildoers,  wanton  destructive  children 
who  have  deserted  the  LORD,  spurned  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  and  turned  your  backs  on  him.” 
’’  “You  are  doomed,  you  sinful  nation,  you  corrupt  and  evil  people!  Your  sins  drag  you  down! 
You  have  rejected  the  LORD,  the  holy  God  of  Israel,  and  have  turned  your  backs  on  him.” 

Randglossen  zur  Hebrdischen  Bibel,  I\'  (Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche  Buchhandlung,  1912)  2- 
3. 

The  Bool{  of  Latah,  I,  5. 

The  Booi{  of  Isaiah,  I (ICC;  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1912)  6. 

” After  rejecting  the  view  that  hoy  is  the  equivalent  of  '6y,  Ibn  Ezra  says,  "wlpy  d'ty  shw' 
symn  qry'h,  I think  that  it  is  the  sign  of  the  vocative  case,”  M.  Friedlander,  op.  cit.,  2;  Friedlan- 
der’s  translation  is  in  \'ol.  I (1873)  5. 

'^^Encyclopaedia  judaica  9,  p.  50. 

■^Ubid. 

Le  plaidoyer  prophetique,  55. 

” “Le  redacteur  . . . , il  ne  birse  pas,  en  fait,  la  sequence  des  elements  du  rib,”  ibid.,  38,  n. 
3. 

“ He  argues  1)  that  verses  4-9  describe  an  existing  ruin,  not  a people  who  are  being  threatened, 
2)  that  Sodom  is  a ruined  city,  not  a sinful  one,  3)  that  the  reference  to  Judah  as  a^dy  is  unusual 
and  late,  4)  that  there  was  a remnant  only  after  701  B.C.,  whereas  the  lawsuit  must  be  dated 
earlier,  and  5)  that  the  original  location  of  verses  4-9  was  after  33:7,  ibid.  The  historical  arguments 
for  dating  the  lawsuit  earlier  are  based  primarily  on  verses  10-17,  and  even  in  their  elaboration 
by  Jack  Milgrom,  “Did  Isaiah  Prophesy  during  the  Reign  of  Uzziah.’”  Vetus  Testamentum  14 
(1964)  164-182,  these  arguments  are  less  than  convincing.  See  below,  under  my  discussion  of  verses 
10-17. 

For  a good  extra-biblical  example,  one  need  only  look  to  the  “Plague  Prayers  of  Mursilis” 
(James  Pritchard,  Ancient  Xear  Eastern  Texts  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1955]  395- 
396).  Note  especially  the  resumption  of  the  long  discontinued  sacrifices  to  the  river  Mala  in 
Mursilis’s  attempt  to  appease  the  gods,  and  this  despite  the  king’s  pitiful  claim  that  there  was 
hardly  anyone  left  to  offer  sacrifice. 

“ Note  the  successful  application  of  the  same  belief  by  the  perishing  human  community  in  the 
Atrahasis  epic.  When  threatened  by  plague  and  later  by  drought,  they  won  the  favor  of  the  gods 
responsible  for  these  evils,  Namtar  and  Adad,  through  the  clever  ruse  of  diverting  all  their 
sacrifices  to  the  offending  gods.  Flattered  and  shamed,  the  gods  relented  (W.  G.  Lambert  and 
.\.  R.  Millard,  Atra-hasis:  The  Babylonian  Story  of  the  Flood  [Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1969]  68- 
71,  I 372-412;  74-77,’ II  li  9-35). 

A good  example  is  Isa.  28:1-13,  which  apparently  functioned  originally  m a speech  against 
the  northern  kingdom,  but  which  has  been  adapted  for  a Judean  audience.  See  the  fine  discussion 
in  William  L.  Holladay,  Isaiah:  Scroll  of  a Prophetic  Heritage  (Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Publishing  Co.,  1978)  58-60. 


ENDPIECES 

Dr.  Gehman — As  I Knew  Him 


by  Harlan  H.  Naylor,  Class  of  1942 

I first  met  Dr.  Henry  Snyder  Gehman  in  September  of  1938.  He  asked  me 
the  same  three  questions  he  was  asking  many  of  the  new  students:  “What’s 
your  name?”  “Where  are  you  from?”  “What’s  your  college?” 

I was  one  who  responded  eagerly  to  these  questions.  For  here  was  a reputedly 
learned  man  with  the  shepherd’s  heart  of  a pastor.  His  interest  in  his  field — 
Old  Testament  scholarship — was  pursuant  of  his  interest  in  people. 

This  impression  was  confirmed  later  in  the  year  when  he  led  worship  in 
Miller  Chapel.  He  was  reading  from  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  My  heart  was 
deeply  stirred  and  comforted  when  he  earnestly,  and  in  his  characteristically 
sonorous  tone,  rang  out  with  “They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength.” 

Into  his  lectures  he  inserted  an  occasional  “aside.”  For  example,  when  quot- 
ing Amos  7:14,  he  declared,  “The  farm  is  still  the  best  place  to  raise  boys!” 
Edward  Louis  Schalk  and  I were  the  only  ones  in  a class  of  sixty,  that  day, 
from  Mid-west  farms.  Ed  was  enraptured  by  Dr.  Gehman’s  “off-the-cuff’  state- 
ment, slapping  his  own  knee,  and  letting  out  a lusty  “Amen!” 

Dr.  Gehman  never  forsook  his  rural  origins.  At  death,  nearing  age  93,  he 
was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  parents  at  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania.  In  youth  he  had 
worked  the  rich  soils  of  Lancaster  County. 

Then  there  were  Dr.  Gehman’s  lectures  on  the  documentary  hypothesis  of 
the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  A careful  scholar  and  a conscientious  mentor,  he 
conveyed  to  us  that  there  had  been  more  than  one  scholar  involved  in  it.  For 
he  called  it  the  Graf-Kiihnen-Vatke-Wellhausen  Hypothesis. 

I remember  the  day  Frederick  J.T.  Allsup  of  our  class  ventured  to  protest 
the  assignment  of  350  pages  of  outside  reading  each  week  (in  addition  to  16 
verses  of  Hebrew  exegesis).  Dr.  Gehman  pre-emptorily  dismissed  the  plea  with, 
“Just  read  it  like  a novel.” 

Graduation  in  1942  did  not  end  my  association  with  Dr.  Gehman.  I ventured 
to  send  a Christmas  card  to  this  man  who  was  to  become  known  as  the  editor 
of  The  Westminster  Study  Bible  and  The  Westminster  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  I 
believe  that  thereafter  we  exchanged  Christmas  cards  and,  in  later  years,  hand- 
written letters. 

When,  after  I was  out  of  seminary  twenty  years  and  was  attending  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  Lectures  in  1962  (Karl  Barth,  James  Stewart,  and  Visser’t  Hooft), 
he  and  Mrs.  Gehman  invited  me  to  their  home  for  dinner.  He  drove  me  from 
the  campus  to  their  home,  and  not  missing  a detail,  when  I told  him  that  I 
liked  his  car,  he  said  his  Dodge  was  “a  Dart.” 

During  the  course  of  that  delightful  evening,  I said,  “Dr.  Gehman,  The  Princeton 
Seminary  Bulletin  reporting  your  lecturing  in  Brazil  states  that  you  would  var- 
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iously  lecture  in  Portuguese,  Spanish,  English,  or  German.  1 can  understand 
why  you  might  lecture  in  any  of  the  first  three.  But  why  CJerman.'”  He  re- 
sponded beamingly,  “German — it’s  the  language  of  scholarship." 

Scholarship,  I am  sure,  next  to  his  love  for  his  Lord  and  his  family,  was  the 
all-consuming  love  in  his  life.  For  didn’t  some  of  us  see,  through  unshaded 
window  from  the  campus  walk,  this  great  man,  with  uprolled  shirt  sleeves, 
toiling  late  at  night  at  his  study  desk.^ 

He,  along  with  Donald  Mackenzie,  John  Kuizenga,  John  Mackay,  Bruce 
Metzger  and  other  learned  stalwarts  in  the  faith,  gave  me  a love  for  pure 
scholarship — truth  for  its  own  sake,  wherever  it  may  lead. 

Thus  the  Christian  witness  of  Henry  Snyder  Gehman  lives  on.  “He  being 
dead  yet  speaketh.” 


Priorities  for  Ministry 

Exodus  18:1-27 
by  James  1.  McCord 

Herbert  Markley  tells  of  a mediaeval  ruler  w'ho  called  his  Prime  Minister 
and  announced,  “1  have  been  observing  out  the  window  for  several  days,  and  1 
perceive  that  the  country  is  in  serious  trouble.’’  “But,  Sire,”  responded  the  Prime 
Minister,  “that’s  not  a window — it’s  a mirror!” 

The  problems  besetting  the  ministry  today — lack  of  clarity,  absence  of  direc- 
tion, loss  of  effectiveness — may  mirror  our  own  confusion  about  the  genuine 
nature  of  our  vocation.  Hence,  in  these  farewell  remarks  to  the  Class  of  1980  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  deal  with  priorities  for  ministry  and  to  do  this 
within  the  context  of  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

In  chapter  eighteen,  we  learn  that  Moses  has  led  Israel  out  of  the  captivity  of 
Egypt,  just  as  Christ  has  led  us  out  of  our  captivity  to  sin.  Israel  is  now  a 
pilgrim  people  in  the  desert,  fed  by  manna  and  water  from  the  rock,  just  as  we 
are  pilgrims  throughout  this  life,  fed  by  the  Word  and  the  sacraments.  At  this 
point  in  the  exodus  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses’  father-in-law,  having 
heard  of  the  great  things  that  had  happened,  goes  out  to  meet  Moses  and  makes 
a ceremonial  visit  to  the  camp.  The  following  day  Jethro  observed  Moses  as  a 
minister  in  action,  performing  the  multitude  of  tasks  that  were  set  before  him. 
Jethro  was  undoubtedly  the  first  field  education  supervisor! 

Moses  sat  alone  from  morning  to  evening  with  a crowd  surrounding  him, 
counseling  the  people,  dealing  individually  with  each  problem  they  brought  to 
him  to  adjudicate.  At  the  close  of  the  day  Jethro  was  ready  with  his  critique. 
“What  you  are  doing  is  not  good,”  he  said.  “You  and  the  people  with  you  will 
wear  yourselves  out,  for  the  thing  is  too  heavy  for  you;  you  are  not  able  to 
perform  it  alone.”  Jethro’s  advice  to  Moses  remains  good  counsel  for  us  in  the 
ministry  today.  The  ministry  is  not  the  whole  Church.  We  are  called  to  the 
ministry  not  to  stifie  the  gifts  of  others,  but  to  discover  them,  cultivate  them, 
and  enable  them  to  be  used  for  the  wider  ministry  of  the  people  of  God. 
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Comrade  Krushchev  pinned  this  label  on  his  predecessor  Stalin,  “cult  of  per- 
sonality,” but  it  is  equally  descriptive  of  the  usual  style  of  too  many  Protestant 
ministers.  To  work  with  people  you  must  trust  them  and  love  them.  Some  will 
be  abler  than  you,  but  you  should  thank  God  for  their  gifts  and  abilities  and 
use  them  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  body. 

Jethro,  in  his  field  education  critique,  continued,  “You  shall  represent  the 
people  before  God,  and  bring  their  cases  to  God.”  As  with  Moses,  so  with  you. 
Your  ministry,  first  of  all,  is  a spiritual  one.  You  must  identify  yourselves  with 
your  people  and  represent  them  before  God.  Every  congregation  has  the  right 
to  expect  of  its  minister  a person  who  is  godly  and  who  is  seeking  to  grow  up 
further  into  the  mind  of  Christ. 

Soon  you  will  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  Word  and  sacraments.  As 
Thomas  F.  Torrance  has  reminded  us,  “The  Reformed  Church  has  always 
insisted  that  the  ministry  is  to  be  understood  ‘from  above  and  not  from  below,’ 
as  deriving  from  Christ  himself,  the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and  not 
from  the  membership  of  the  Church.”  You  must  never  lose  your  faith  in  your 
calling  or  in  the  One  who  has  called  you,  nor  should  you  be  seduced  by  the 
romantic  ecclesiastical  egalitarianisms  that  continue  to  be  spawned  in  every  age. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  will  be  superior  to  others  in  the  Church,  but  it 
does  mean  that  you  will  be  set  apart  to  the  special  ministry  to  which  you  have 
been  called,  the  representing  of  your  people  before  God. 

And  Jethro  added,  “You  shall  teach  them  the  statutes  and  the  decisions,  and 
make  them  know  the  way  in  which  they  must  walk  and  what  they  must  do.” 
Teaching  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  neglected  dimension  of  the  ministry  today. 
Perhaps  this  neglect  more  than  anything  else  accounts  for  the  collective  Biblical 
and  theological  amnesia  in  the  Church.  The  loss  of  memory  of  the  tradition,  of 
the  contents  of  our  historic  faith,  has  let  us  go  off  after  every  fad  and  succumb 
to  every  temptation  of  reductionism. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  how  we  baptize  pop  psychology  with  religious 
patter  and  peddle  it,  or  we  borrow  Marxist  rhetoric  to  assuage  our  guilt,  and 
dispense  it  as  the  Gospel.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  no  one  takes  our  ministry 
seriously  Early  in  its  history  the  Church  was  faced  with  a situation  similar  to 
ours,  a nominal  but  largely  ignorant  ecclesiastical  constituency.  They  were  not 
ignorant  of  Roman  society,  but  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Church  responded  by  organizing  bands  of  monks  who  went  from  city  to  city, 
teaching  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  and  the  nature  of  discipleship. 

Your  generation  will  be  responsible  for  recovering  the  living  center  of  the 
Gospel  that  will  help  the  Church  transcend  a fuzzy  pluralism  and  the  offering 
of  cheap  grace.  I have  great  confidence  in  the  direction  which  you  will  give  to 
the  Church  and  in  the  quality  of  leadership  which  you  are  taking  into  the 
ministry.  And  as  you  go,  may  all  the  blessings  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  go  with  you. 

(Farewell  Remarks  to  the  Class  of  1980) 
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Your  Life  Will  Be  Changed 

by  Frederick  Sontag 

Most  religious  doctrines,  and  countless  cults,  offer  as  their  stock  in  trade  the 
promise  to  change  your  life.  The  source  of  their  popularity  and  their  economic 
income  depends  on  their  ability  to  convince  you  that  your  life  need  not  go  on 
as  it  has  been.  They  claim  to  possess  a source  of  power  or  an  instructional 
formula  with  an  ability  to  release  and  expand  your  life.  To  be  sure,  many  men 
and  women  do  attribute  a radical  change  in  their  lives  to  their  initiation  into 
one  cult  or  another.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  try  to  determine  whether  the 
resulting  changes  are  in  fact  due  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  or  whether  the 
change  comes  more  from  the  psychological  response  of  the  individual.  Personal 
change  can  and  does  occur.  Whether  or  not  the  doctrine  is  “valid,”  people  will 
still  celebrate  it  as  the  source  of  their  release. 

However,  the  Christian  formula  for  change  is  very  simple.  It  involves  no 
necessary  fees  or  closed  door  training  sessions  or  exodus  from  the  country.  It 
says  very  simply:  Your  life  will  be  changed  . . . the  moment  you  begin  to  think 
less  of  yourself  and  more  of  others.  Of  course,  both  the  pious  and  the  theolog- 
ically inclined  will  protest  and  say  that  Christianity  offers  us  individual  change 
as  a reward  for  “belief.”  Faith  in  lesus,  a theological  formula  about  the  Trinity 
or  sin  or  the  atonement  are  at  the  heart  of  the  matter,  we  are  told.  All  this  may 
be  true,  but  consider  whether  you  agree  that  both  Jesus’  message  and  his  person 
can  be  reduced  to  the  simple  formula  I have  suggested:  A shift  away  from  self- 
attachment toward  service  to  others  in  need,  accompanied  by  outgoing  love  and 
compassion. 

Jesus  does  seem  unconcerned  about  ecclesiastical  refinements  and  doctrinal 
disputes.  Given  this  fact,  it  is  ironic  that  the  various  religions  which  have  based 
themselves  on  his  life  put  these  matters  at  the  center  of  their  concern.  Purity  of 
ritual  and  church  office  did  not  obsess  Jesus.  The  clothes  he  wore  were  ordinary 
and  the  instruments  he  employed  were  everyday  and  simple,  although  his  ac- 
tions may  have  consecrated  them  so  that  they  now  symbolize  more.  Yet  his 
message  was:  that  he  came  to  serve  rather  than  be  served,  to  heal  the  sick  and 
suffering  rather  than  to  claim  recognition  for  himself.  These  are  the  unmistak- 
able qualities  in  his  life  and  work.  He  submitted  his  life  to  destruction,  when 
he  would  rather  not  have  done  so,  which  is  w’hy  we  speak  of  his  life  as  a 
sacrifice. 

Thus,  we  can  say:  (1)  Jesus’  life  was  transformed  when  he  placed  self-concern 
behind  himself.  And,  (2)  the  significance  of  the  resurrection  doctrine  is  the 
report  that  you  too  can  be  reborn,  if  you  will  set  self-concern  aside  and  put 
your  energy  into  service  for  the  needs  of  others.  Your  life  can  be  changed,  but 
such  an  internal  revolution  can  never  come  if  you  continue  to  press  your  own 
security  and  comfort.  To  do  so  only  brings  more  of  the  same  life  you  have,  if 
that  is  what  you  want.  Dramatic  change  depends  on  the  prior  reversal  of  our 
natural  self-attention.  Once  your  life  is  emptied  and  directed  outward,  it  has  a 
chance  to  be  filled  with  new  content — but  only  if  first  we  surrender  our  quite 
natural  human  self-concern. 
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As  new  cults  spring  up  today,  what  would  happen  if  we  judged  each  of  them 
by  this  standard?  What  '‘change”  do  they  each  offer  us?  How  do  they  propose 
to  accomplish  this,  and  how  does  that  program  stack  up  against  Jesus’  offer  of 
change  outlined  in  the  gospel  of  his  life? 

(Pomona  College,  Claremont,  CA) 


He  Died  Smiling 

by  Eldred  Johnston 

(“Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night  . . . , 

Rage,  rage,  against  the  dying  of  the  light.” — Dylan  Thomas) 

A man  in  our  town  died. 

With  furtive  smiles  the  family  announced: 

“He  died  peacefully — without  pain — 

Without  bitterness — without  protest.” 

The  neighbors  were  pleased  with  that  summation: 

“How  nice  for  him.  How  nice  for  you.” 

’Twas  recorded  of  Jesus: 

“He  was  in  agony  on  the  cross;  his  body  wracked  with  pain. 
Bitterly  he  cried  out  to  his  god:  ‘Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me!’  ” 
Upon  reading  that,  a follower  felt  distressed. 

“It  is  not  right — it  is  not  fair! 

That  is  no  way  for  the  Great  One  to  go!” 

So,  secretly  he  inserted  into  the  record: 

“Father  forgive  them  . . . and, 

“Into  thy  hands  do  I commend  my  spirit.” 

Everyone  heaved  a sigh  of  relief: 

“There,  that’s  better.  Now  everything  is 
Neat — peaceful — victorious.” 

Why  this  obsession  with  peace  in  a man’s  dying  moments? 

How  could  it  make  any  difference  to  Almighty  God — 

(or,  to  our  eternal  souls) — 

Whether  we  spend  our  last  moments 
Smiling,  praying,  and  in  resignation,  or, 

In  anger,  tears,  and  bitterness? 

Surely,  it  is  not  crucial  to  our  eternal  destiny 
That  we  put  on  act  to  satisfy 
The  fears,  anxieties,  and  guilt  of  the  human  race! 


(Columbus,  O) 
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Amos  Among  the  Prophets:  Composi- 
tion and  Theology,  by  Robert  B.  Coote. 
Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia,  PA,  1981. 
Pp.  144.  $5.50  (paper). 

Robert  Coote’s  study  of  .^mos  combines  re- 
dactional  criticism  and  sociological  analysis  in 
an  interesting  though  highly  controversial  fash- 
ion. He  finds  three  redactional  layers  in  the 
book.  There  may  be  more,  but  there  are  limits 
to  our  analytical  tools,  and  this  book  is  meant 
not  for  the  specialist,  but  tor  ministers  and  in- 
termediate seminary  students.  Coote’s  A stage 
dates  to  the  late  8th  century,  goes  back  to  the 
historical  Amos,  condemns  and  announces  dis- 
aster, and  is  addressed  to  a specific  audience — 
the  elite,  ruling  class  who  oppressed  the  poor. 
His  B stage  dates  to  the  7th  century,  may  con- 
tain authentic  words  of  Amos  but  reworked 
with  new  interests,  admonishes  and  offers  a 
choice,  is  addressed  to  a more  general  audience, 
and  is  concerned  about  the  proper  place  to 
worship.  The  C stage  dates  to  the  6th  century 
near  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile  and  prom- 
ises a restitution. 

Part  of  Coote’s  analysis  simply  follows  tra- 
ditional judgments  about  secondary  additions 
to  Amos,  but  he  goes  beyond  these  judgments 
in  what  appears  to  be  a rather  arbitrary  fash- 
ion. The  criteria  for  separating  A,  B,  and  C 
material  do  not  strike  this  reader  as  compel- 
ling. One  of  his  most  arbitrary  moves  is  to  date 
Amos’  ministry  alter  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II. 
All  the  historical  references  to  the  time  of  Jer- 
oboam II  are  assigned  to  the  B stage.  Appar- 
ently the  people  did  not  remember  when  Amos 
prophesied,  and  the  references  to  Jeroboam  are 
inserted  because  Jeroboam  I established  the  cult 
at  Bethel  which  was  a major  concern  to  the  B 
stage  redactor.  According  to  Amos  7:11,  Amos 
prophesied  the  death  ol  Jeroboam  by  the  sword, 
but  since  there  is  no  indication  that  Jeroboam 
II  died  violently,  Coote  concludes  that  the  his- 
torical Amos  could  not  be  the  source  of  this 
oracle.  It  is  possible  that  Amaziah  misquotes 
Amos,  but  if  he  has  quoted  him  correctly, 
Coote’s  argument  stands  things  on  their  heads! 
Prophetic  predictions  often  failed  to  material- 
ize precisely.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  an  un- 
fulfilled prophecy  ot  Amos  would  be  preserved 
than  that  a later  writer  would  create  a false 
prophecy  ex  eventu.  This  refusal  to  recognize 
the  actual  date  of  Amos’  ministry  leads  to  a 


very  strained  interpretation  of  6:13.  Coote  can- 
not see  Lo  Dabar  and  Qarnaim  as  place  names, 
because  that  would  imply  a period  of  Israelite 
military  success.  Moreover,  for  Coote  this  is  a 
prose  passage,  and  one  cannot  have  prose  in  the 
\ source.  Thus  these  references  are  reinter- 
preted to  refer  to  the  altar  at  Bethel. 

Coote’s  sociological  analysis  owes  much  to 
the  work  of  Gottwald.  His  treatment  of  “rent 
capitalism”  is  suggestive  and  may  be  helpful  in 
coming  to  a better  understanding  of  the  social 
critique  of  the  prophets.  Nevertheless,  his  exe- 
getical  use  of  this  hypothesis  seems  overly  rigid 
and  unconvincing.  He  turns  the  “maiden”  of 
Amos  2:7  into  an  alewife  who,  far  from  dis- 
pensing sexual  favors  to  father  and  son,  op- 
presses them  by  extending  credit  at  usurious 
rates.  Hebrew  na  "arah  will  not  bear  that  mean- 
ing, and  Coote  has  confused  who  is  oppressing 
whom.  Moreover,  Coote’s  attempt  to  surgically 
limit  .\mos’  condemnation  to  the  elite  is  hard 
to  swallow.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  Ugaritic 
evidence,  the  marzeah  was  not  necessarily  lim- 
ited to  the  ruling  class.  Coote’s  claim  that,  “The 
peasant  bewails  in  glee  the  ravaging  of  vine- 
yard and  field  and  the  utter  collapse  of  the  ur- 
ban market”  (p.  39),  has  no  textual  justification. 
He  has  simply  inserted  “in  glee”  to  make  the 
text  conform  with  his  theory. 

This  is  not  a book  for  intermediate  seminary 
students  or  the  average  minister.  It  is  far  too 
idiosyncratic,  and  even  with  Coote’s  occasional 
warnings,  the  student  is  unlikely  to  grasp  just 
how  much  of  a minority  point  of  view  it  rep- 
resents. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  rich  in 
stimulating  ideas  to  be  simply  ignored.  Schol- 
ars, ministers,  and  students  with  the  linguistic 
tools  to  make  independent  judgments  can  learn 
a great  deal  from  it.  But  it  must  be  read  criti- 
cally. 

J.J.M.  Roberts 

The  Structure  of  the  Boo/{  of  fob:  A 
Form -Critical  Analysis,  by  Claus  Wes- 
termann.  Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia, 
PA,  1981.  Pp.  160.  $14.95. 

Westermann  attempts  to  provide  a structural 
analysis  of  the  book  of  Job  in  which  the  lament 
is  not  only  the  controlling  genre,  but  the  one 
out  of  which  almost  all  the  other  literary  forms 
in  the  book  arise.  Lament  has  a language  of  its 
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own  which  reflects  the  three  dimensions  of  hu- 
man existence:  being  a self,  being  together  with 
others,  and  being  before  God.  Hence  lament 
involves  self-lament,  lament  about  one’s  ene- 
mies, and  lament  to  God.  The  dialogue  does 
involve  the  element  of  disputation,  but  Wester- 
mann  argues  that  disputational  speech  is  al- 
ready found  in  a small  group  of  so-called  in- 
dividual lament  Psalms.  This  represents  a 
dramatization  of  the  lament,  and  the  element 
of  disputational  address  actually  arises  out  of 
the  lament  and  remains  encompassed  by  the 
lament.  Wisdom,  therefore,  does  not  provide 
the  dominant  background  for  understanding  Job. 
According  to  Westermann,  “For  the  poet  of 
the  Book  of  Job  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
thoughts  about  suffering,  or  reflective  suffer- 
ing; for  him  there  is  only  real,  experienced  suf- 
fering” (p.  32). 

One  must  applaud  Westermann  for  dem- 
onstrating the  importance  of  the  lament  in  the 
structure  of  Job,  and  surely  his  position  is 
sounder  than  Baumgartel  who  attempted  to 
expunge  the  laments  from  Job,  but  one  won- 
ders if  Westermann  has  not  gone  too  far.  There 
is  no  inherent  reason  why  one  who  experiences 
suffering  cannot  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  suf- 
fering. The  dichotomy  he  sets  up  between  the 
two  is  simply  not  true  to  experience.  Moreover, 
there  is  a long  intellectual  tradition  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  meaning  of  suffering.  It  undoubt- 
edly arises  out  of  the  experience  of  suffering 
and  lament,  but  it  was  taken  up  in  the  school 
tradition  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  dialogue  form 
appears  to  owe  more  to  school  debate  than  it 
does  to  lament.  Given  the  striking  parallels  be- 
tween Job  and  this  Mesopotamian  tradition,  it 
is  haid  to  accept  a view  that  totally  rejects  the 
influence  of  this  long  intellectual  tradition. 

Apart  from  this  major  reservation,  most  of 
Westermann’s  analysis  seems  sound  and  help- 
ful. He  regards  the  narrative  framework  as 
original  and  necessary  for  the  poetic  composi- 
tion. Chapter  28  is  pure  wisdom,  but  it  func- 
tions as  a resting  point  in  the  planned  structure 
of  the  work  and  is  original  to  the  book.  The 
Elihu  speeches  are  secondary  and  represent  an 
early  critical  response  to  the  original  work. 
Westermann  regards  chapters  24-27  as  basically 
fragments.  It  is  clear  that  the  third  cycle  of 
speeches  are  presently  in  disarray,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  third  cycle  originally  had  only 
one  speech  by  Job  and  a friend  as  Westermann 
argues.  One  could  also  challenge  his  identifi- 
cation of  the  mediator  figure  as  God  himself 
An  appeal  from  God  to  God  has  a nice  homi- 


letic ring  to  it,  but  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
text  where  the  mediator  is  obviously  a third 
party. 

Whatever  one’s  views  on  these  debated  is- 
sues of  exegetical  detail,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
Westermann’s  work  represents  a major  contri- 
bution to  Joban  studies.  It  is  a work  that  will 
repay  close  reading,  and  one  to  which  one  can 
return  again  with  profit.  One  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  it. 

J.J.M.  Roberts 

Moses  and  the  Deuteronomist:  A Lit- 
erary Study  of  the  Deuteronomic  His- 
tory, by  Robert  Polzin.  The  Seabury 
Press,  New  York,  NY,  1980.  Pp.  226. 
$17.95. 

Polzin’s  study  presents  a disciplined  literary 
analysis  of  Deuteronomy  through  Judges,  hence 
the  title  is  somewhat  misleading.  His  analysis 
does  not  include  the  whole  Deuteronomic  his- 
tory, and  one  may  question  whether  the  partic- 
ular approach  he  takes  would  be  as  compatible 
to  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  as  it  seems 
to  Deuteronomy  through  Judges.  He  may  yet 
return  to  the  unfinished  task  and  erase  these 
doubts,  however. 

The  book  contains  a running  debate  be- 
tween the  historical  criticism  of  traditional  bib- 
lical scholarship  and  contemporary  literary  crit- 
icism, particularly  as  practiced  by  the  Russian 
Formalists  upon  whom  Polzin  is  heavily  de- 
pendent. Polzin  appears  to  be  thoroughly  at 
home  in  current  discussions  of  literary  criti- 
cism, and  his  application  of  literary  critical 
techniques  to  the  analysis  of  the  biblical  text  is 
fascinating  and  often  enlightening.  This  reader 
found  his  discussion  of  “frame  breaking”  (31- 
32)  particularly  interesting. 

Lying  behind  the  historical-literary  debate, 
however,  is  the  deeper  issue  of  hermeneutics,  a 
point  that  Polzin  elaborates  on  in  a very  inter- 
esting postscript.  On  the  one  side  is  what  he 
calls  a Hirschian  hermeneutic  in  which  what  is 
important  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  biblical  pas- 
sage— that  meaning  it  had  for  its  original  au- 
dience and  author.  On  the  other  side  is  a Hei- 
deggerian  hermeneutic  which  allows  the 
simultaneous  validity  of  multiple  and  contra- 
dictory interpretations.  Polzin  finds  both  ap- 
proaches inadequate  to  grasp  the  self-under- 
standing of  the  Deuteronomic  history. 

According  to  Polzin,  the  Deuteronomist’s 
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treatment  of  the  succeeding  history  is  nothing 
but  a continual  meditation  on  the  meaning  of 
the  book  ot  the  law.  The  characters  function  as 
types  of  Israel,  and  at  issue  is  what  it  means  to 
interpret  the  Word  ot  God.  To  give  a concrete 
example,  when  the  Deuteronomic  narrator 
quotes  God  commanding  Joshua  to  observe  all 
the  law  (Joshua  1:7),  and  when  the  same  nar- 
rator concludes  that  Joshua  fulfilled  all  the 
commands  (11:23)  despite  instances  to  the  con- 
trary, it  IS  clear  that  the  exploits  narrated  be- 
tween are  intended  to  explain  precisely  how  it 
could  be  said  in  truth  that  Joshua  fulfilled  the 
commands.  This  conflict  between  the  literal 
understanding  of  the  commandments  and  their 
interpretation  is  already  reflected  in  Deuter- 
onomy itself.  Deuteronomy  synthesizes  God’s 
word  with  Moses’  word  so  that  they  become 
indistinguishable,  and  despite  Deut.  l3:l,  which 
forbids  subsequent  reports  of  the  word  of  God 
which  synthesize  reported  speech  and  com- 
mentary, the  Deuteronomist  breaks  down  the 
distinction  between  the  teaching  authority  of 
the  hero,  Moses,  and  that  of  the  narrator.  The 
prophet  like  Moses  (Deut.  18)  is  none  other  than 
the  Deuteronomist  himself;  the  words  of  God 
referred  to  in  Deut.  18:14-22  are  the  words  found 
in  Joshua  1:1-2  Kings  25:30. 

Polzin’s  argument  is  sustained,  stimulating, 
and  sometimes  convincing.  It  does  represent  only 
one  possible  reading,  however,  and  not  always 
the  most  obvious.  Polzin  seems  overly  con- 
cerned to  disassociate  himself  from  traditional 
biblical  scholarship,  even  when  it  would  sup- 
port his  case.  For  example,  he  assumes  that  the 
Deuteronomic  History  is  a unified  work,  but 
he  explicitly  does  not  base  this  assumption  on 
previous  analyses.  What  then  does  he  base  the 
assumption  on.^  It  is  absolutely  crucial  to  his 
whole  argument,  but  he  never  justifies  the  as- 
sumption on  his  own  and  he  rejects  the  support 
he  could  have  claimed  from  traditional  schol- 
arship. What  one  is  left  with  is  what  one  critic 
has  called  the  “no-fault  theory”  of  literary  crit- 
icism. Let  us  read  this  text  making  the  follow- 
ing assumption — whether  it  is  a justifiable  as- 
sumption or  not — and  if  the  reading  that  results 
is  interesting,  that  is  sufficient. 

One  may  also  criticize  Polzin’s  exegesis  at 
pioints.  When  he  argues  that  Gideon's  name 
Jerubbaal  underscores  a basic  tension  concern- 
ing Gideon’s  loyalty  to  Yahweh,  he  miscon- 
strues Judges  1:31-32.  As  the  text  explains  the 
name,  it  underscores  the  impotence,  if  not  the 
nonexistence,  of  Baal.  The  significance  Polzin 
assigns  to  the  interchange  of  Yahweh  and  Elo- 


him  seems  to  this  writer  highly  artificial.  His 
assumption  that  Elohim  refers  to  some  other 
deity  than  Yahweh  strikes  me  as  unhistorical 
and  just  poor  exegesis.  It  is  illustrative  of  a re- 
curring problem  that  any  traditional  critic  will 
feel  with  Polzin’s  work.  How  much  interpre- 
tative significance  can  one  properly  assign  to 
elements  in  a text  that  originated  by  happen- 
stance.’ To  cite  another  example,  can  one  legit- 
imately find  intentionality  and  hermeneutical 
keys  in  the  structure  of  Judges  1-3:6,  if  that 
very  structure  was  the  result  of  a rather  me- 
chanical, and  largely  unthinking,  editorial 
process.’ 

Despite  these  strictures  and  many  others  that 
could  be  added,  Polzin’s  work  deserves  to  be 
widely  read  and  discussed.  He  has  broken  new 
ground  and  forced  one  to  look  at  old  texts  with 
new  eyes  and  a new  set  of  questions.  Even  if 
his  reading  does  not  gain  widespread  accept- 
ance, the  questions  he  raises  are  important 
questions,  and  the  stimulating  way  in  which  he 
has  raised  them  marks  this  work  as  a major 
contribution  to  OT  scholarship. 

J.J.M.  Roberts 


The  Boof{  of  Daniel,  by  Andre  La- 
cocque  (Foreword  by  Paul  Ricoeur). 
John  Knox  Press,  Atlanta,  GA,  1979. 
Pp.  XXVI  + 302.  $18.50. 

The  contemporary  resurgence  of  interest  in 
apocalyptic  has  produced  a number  of  excellent 
commentaries  on  Daniel  in  recent  years.  ,\fter 
the  older  standard  works  by  .Montgomery  (ICC, 
1927)  and  Charles  (1929)  in  English,  there  have 
appeared  commentaries  on  Daniel  by  Slotki 
(1951),  Heaton  (1956),  Steinmann  (1961),  Por- 
teous  (1962),  Ploeger  (German,  1965),  Delcor 
(French,  1971),  and  Hartman  and  Di  Leila 
(1978).  And  now  we  have  this  volume  which  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  lot.  It  is  divided  into  two 
main  sections — the  Introduction,  in  which  are 
discussed  problems  of  authorship,  language,  lit- 
erary composition,  the  nature  of  apiocalyptic  and 
the  chronology  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the 
Commentary  with  a full  verse  by  verse  expla- 
nation of  the  text  which  has  been  translated  by 
Lacocque. 

In  a thought-provoking  Foreword  Paul  Ri- 
coeur demonstrates  the  value  of  Lacocque’s 
historical-critical  exegesis  tor  the  decoding  of 
the  esoteric  text  of  Daniel.  Only  our  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Sitz  im  Leben  (situation)  of  the  text 
enables  us  to  understand  its  true  meaning. 

That  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  most  difficult  to 
understand  and  interpret  few  will  deny.  First 
of  all  the  book  is  divided  into  two  major  lit- 
erary genres — chapters  1-6,  composed  of  six 
midrashic  stories  in  which  Daniel  is  designated 
in  the  third  person,  and  chapters  7-12,  com- 
posed of  four  visions  in  which  Daniel  speaks 
in  the  first  person.  These  two  literary  genres 
are  then  part  of  the  overall  literary  genre  known 
as  apocalyptic.  To  understand  the  meaning  and 
message  of  the  book  one  must  identify  these 
elements  and  their  function  in  the  production 
of  the  text. 

Then  again  there  is  the  problem  of  the  two 
, languages  in  the  book.  The  shift  from  Hebrew 
to  Aramaic  comes  at  2;4,  and  then  back  again 
to  Hebrew  at  8:1.  Following  Otto  Ploeger, 
Lacocque  believes  the  use  of  the  two  languages 
corresponds  to  the  book’s  fundamental  struc- 
ture. Aramaic  is  used  to  symbolize  the  foreign 
language  Daniel  learned  at  the  foreign  court; 
with  chapter  8 Israel  moves  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  story,  and  so  Hebrew  is  used. 

I But  our  author  believes  with  many  other  schol- 
ars that  all  twelve  chapters  had  originally  been 
composed  in  Aramaic. 

Thirdly,  the  exegete  must  deal  here  with  the 
: intentionally  obscure  language  of  apocalyptic  and 

! the  deliberately  obscure  historical  allusions — 
especially  in  the  encoded  history  of  chapters  10- 
12,  and  with  the  fact  that  the  book  as  a whole 
is  constructed  on  other  writings.  Passages  from 
j the  Old  Testament,  especially  from  Isaiah,  Jer- 
emiah and  Ezekiel,  are  reused  to  make  them 
fit  into  the  world  view  of  the  author. 

Several  unsolvable  problems  still  haunt  us  as 
we  read  the  book.  The  opening  date  (1:1)  “in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim”  (606  B.C.),  for  in- 
stance, still  evades  verification  from  our  present 
knowledge  of  historical  sources  (see  pp.  21,  24- 
25).  Belshazzar  is  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  not  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (5:11),  and  the  enigmatic 
Darius  the  Mede  (6:1,  9:1,  11:1)  remains  a mys- 
tery to  biblical  scholars. 

In  chapters  2 and  7 the  framework  of  the 
four  kingdoms — Babylonia,  Media,  Persia  and 
Greece  (Macedonia)— is  followed  by  a fifth 
' kingdom  set  up  by  God  and  eternal  in  dura- 
tion. In  chapter  7 the  animals,  representing  the 
j heathen  kingdoms  inimical  to  the  Jews,  are  set 
' up  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  human  figure,  the 

! son  of  man  (7:13)  which  represents  the  right- 

I eous  Jews,  verus  Israel,  both  on  earth  and  in 
I heaven  (7:18,  27;  p.  128).  In  certain  respects 


Lacocque’s  complex  interpretation  of  the  son  of 
man  figure  in  Daniel  (pp.  129-155)  goes  far  be- 
yond what  the  text  can  bear. 

The  author  rightly  holds  that  Dan.  12:1-4  is 
the  logical  conclusion  of  chapters  10-11.  After 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
IV,  mentioned  in  11:45,  joy  comes  to  all  the 
faithful  in  the  final  victory  over  death.  Resur- 
rection is  God’s  triumphant  response  to  the  ty- 
rant’s persecutions.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
became  the  seed  of  immortality.  Lacocque  sees 
in  Dan.  3 a parallel  to  chapter  12.  “Salvation 
in  the  furnace  signifies  nothing  other  than  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead”  (p.  70). 

Students  and  ministers  will  derive  great  ben- 
efit from  a careful  reading  of  Daniel  with  La- 
cocque’s commentary  at  hand.  The  author  de- 
serves our  highest  praise  and  thanks  for  the 
enormous  energy  and  profound  scholarship  he 
expended  on  this  volume. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

Paul  the  Apostle:  the  Triumph  of  God 
in  Life  and  Thought,  by  J.  Christiaan 
Beker.  Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia,  PA, 
1980.  Pp.  xi  + 452.  $22.95. 

After  a long  period  of  languishing  in  the  shade 
Pauline  studies  have  in  recent  years  been  re- 
called to  a more  central  place  in  the  study  of 
Christian  beginnings.  The  reason  for  the  ear- 
lier neglect  was  principally  the  tendency  to  view 
Paul  as  the  first  systematic  theologian,  and  once 
his  particular  system  had  been  explained  it  be- 
came a little  tiresome  to  rehash  the  old  debates 
on  the  meaning  of  “the  righteousness  of  God,” 
or  of  Christ’s  death  as  “propitiation”  or  “expia- 
tion,” etc.  But  now  several  studies,  particularly 
by  Stendahl,  Sanders  and  Theissen,  have  re- 
minded us  that  Paul  was  not  attempting  to 
construct  a timeless  theological  system  but  was 
primarily  interacting  with  the  specific  theolog- 
ical, social  and  ethical  issues  which  confronted 
his  mission  and  his  churches.  And  so  Paul  has 
reemerged  as  a dynamic  and  intriguing  char- 
acter, worth  getting  to  know,  his  writings  worth 
wrestling  with. 

The  work  of  Christiaan  Beker  makes  a val- 
uable contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
rediscovered  Paul.  His  main  thesis  is  “that  the 
nature  of  Paul’s  theological  thinking  is  char- 
acterized by  two  fundamental  features:  the 
contingent  particularity  of  his  hermeneutic  and 
his  sure  grasp  of  the  coherent  center  of  the  gos- 
pel.” Not  least  of  importance  in  this  is  Beker’s 
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refusal  to  allow  these  two  tunclamental  features 
to  fall  apart.  “Paul’s  hermeneutic  not  only  dis- 
tills a specific  core  out  ot  the  variety  ot  gospel 
traditions  in  the  early  church  but  also  ’incar- 
nates’ that  core  into  the  particularity  of  histor- 
ical occasions  and  contexts.  ...  It  is  Paul’s  in- 
terpretative achievement  that  he  combines 
particularity  and  universality,  or  diversity  and 
unity,  in  such  a way  that  the  gospel  is  neither 
simply  imposed  on  historical  occasions  as  a 
ready-made  ’orthodox  system’  nor  simply  frag- 
mented into  fortuitous  and  accidental  intui- 
tions of  thought”  (p.  351).  This  is  well  said  and 
an  insight  into  Paul’s  letters  which  no  exegete 
should  ignore. 

The  other  main  claim  of  importance  is  that 
the  coherent  center  of  Paul’s  gospel  is  to  be 
found  not  in  some  doctrinal  core  or  in  his  “re- 
ligious personality”  but  in  “the  apocalyptic 
interpretation  of  the  Christ-event” — that  is,  the 
Christ-event  interpreted  in  apocalyptic  terms  as 
the  prelude  to  “the  imminent  cosmic  triumph 
of  God.”  It  is  this  coherent  center  which  Paul 
brings  into  interaction  with  particular  situa- 
tions, but  nearly  always  in  such  a way  that 
through  the  diverse  contingent  interpretations 
the  coherent  center  remains  visible. 

These  twin  theses  are  pursued  in  two  parts. 
The  first  brings  out  the  contingency  and  histor- 
ical concreteness  of  the  gospel,  by  providing  a 
contextual  interpretation  of  Galatians  and  Ro- 
mans (chaps.  4-6).  Strengths  here  include  the 
characterization  of  the  contrast  between  the  two 
letters  on  pp.  70f.  and  chap.  6 (though  unfor- 
tunately the  studies  of  Drane  and  Hiibner  came 
to  hand  too  late  to  enable  what  would  have 
been  an  interesting  interaction  of  thought),  and 
the  clear  grasp  of  the  issue  addressed  in  Ro- 
mans (Israel’s  function  in  the  gospel)  and  of  the 
Jewish  character  of  Rom.  1-4  (pp.  77-83).  The 
following  treatment  of  Rom.  5-8,  however,  is 
too  brief  and  less  satisfactory,  and  some  sur- 
prising statements  concerning  Paul’s  view  of 
apostleship  and  of  apostolic  authority  are  made 
on  pp.  124-126. 

The  second  main  part  seeks  to  bring  out  the 
coherence  of  Paul’s  gospel  by  examining  in  se- 
quence the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  cross,  sin 
and  death,  the  law,  salvation,  ethics,  the  church 
and  Israel.  The  first  underscores  the  centrality 
of  apocalyptic  in  I^aul’s  thought,  with  a pow- 
erful warning  of  what  happens,  and  what  hap- 
pened, when  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  re- 
moved from  its  initial  apocalyptic  context  (pp. 
152-159),  as  illustrated  by  I Cor.  15.  “Far  from 
considering  the  apocalyptic  world  view  a husk 


or  discardable  frame,  Paul  insists  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  inalienable  coherent  core  of  the 
gospel”  (p.  171).  One  disappointment  here  is 
that  Beker  does  not  address  himself  to  the 
question  which  inevitably  must  follow;  whether 
and  how  such  a theology  can  be  retained  when 
the  Parousia  has  been  so  long  delayed.  I would 
also  have  expected  in  a treatment  of  this  theme 
rather  more  notice  to  be  taken  of  J.  Baumgar- 
ten’s  Paulus  und  die  Apof(alyptil{  (Neukirchen, 
1975). 

Less  satisfactory  is  Beker’s  treatment  of  the 
cross,  which  fails  to  demonstrate  the  primacy 
of  the  cosmic-apocalyptic  dimension  of  Jesus’ 
death,  and  surprisingly  ignores  the  likelihood 
that  Paul  interpreted  Jesus’  death  in  part  at  least 
in  terms  of  the  “messianic  woes.”  I was  still 
less  happy  with  his  treatment  of  sin  and  death 
which  tries  to  push  a dichotomy  between  sin 
and  death  and  to  argue  that  for  Paul  “the 
Christian  does  not  remain  a sinner”  and  “the 
’desires  of  the  flesh’  have  been  eradicated  by 
Christians”  (Gal.  5:16,  24),  a failure,  in  my  view, 
to  appreciate  Paul’s  understanding  of  the  full 
nature  of  the  eschatological  tension  in  the  be- 
liever’s life. 

The  remaining  chapters  contain  a number  of 
good  things — a valuable  discussion  of  grace  and 
faith  (pp.  264-269);  an  important  clarification 
of  the  indicative-imperative  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  (pp.  277f.);  a timely  reminder  of  the 
way  in  which  Paul’s  ecclesiology  depends  on 
his  eschatology  (pp.  303f.)  and  of  the  social  con- 
servatism of  Paul  (pp.  318-327);  and  a more 
than  useful  treatment  of  Israel  and  the  church 
(pp.  315-317  and  chap.  15)  including  a stimu- 
lating excursus  on  Jewish-Christian  dialogue. 
At  other  points  the  argument  is  too  thin  and 
not  well  sustained — e.g.,  on  the  reason  why  Paul 
rejects  the  law,  on  Paul’s  grasp  of  the  freedom 
of  the  believer,  and  on  the  role  of  the  Spirit  in 
making  ethical  decisions. 

Even  as  a Scotsman  living  in  England  I found 
the  tendency  to  American  jargon  somewhat  ir- 
ritating (“systematic-dogmatic  construal,”  “in- 
tentionality-action  axis  of  human  existence,” 
“ontological  usurpation  of  premature  blessed- 
ness”), as  also  the  needless  repetition  of  au- 
thors’ full  names,  even  though  specific  page 
references  are  often  lacking.  More  important, 
the  style  again  and  again  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sarily repetitive  (we  are  referred  to  Schweitzer’s 
“crater”  theory  five  or  six  times),  with  issues 
set  up  at  too  great  length,  and  too  many  ar- 
guments mounted  on  an  eclectic  text-gathering 
basis  without  detailed  exegesis  of  key  passages. 
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These  blemishes,  however,  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  detract  from  the  central  theses  which 
constitute  an  important  contribution  to  Pauline 
studies. 

James  D.G.  Dunn 

University  of  Nottingham 
England 

The  Language  and  Imagery  of  the 
Bible,  by  G.  B.  Caird.  The  Westmin- 
ster Press,  Philadelphia,  PA,  1980.  Pp. 
vhi  + 280.  $20.00. 

Many  books  have  dealt  with  the  metaphors 
and  other  features  of  Biblical  language,  from 
Benjamin  Reach’s  encyclopedic  Tropologia,  a Key 
to  Open  Scripture  Metaphors  (London,  1682)  to 
the  present,  but  it  is  difficult  to  name  a volume 
that  combines  more  lucidity  of  thought  and 
clarity  of  expression  than  G.  B.  Caird’s  recently 
published  The  Language  and  Imageiy  of  the  Bi- 
ble. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  Caird  considers 
general  questions  relating  to  language  and  the 
meaning  of  meaning.  How  is  the  meaning  of 
words  determined,  and  what  happens  when  their 
meaning  changes.^  What  are  the  obstacles  to 
our  understanding  of  them.^  How  do  we  over- 
come the  opacity,  vagueness,  and  ambiguity  of 
expressions.^  And  what  difference  does  it  make 
to  those  who  read  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  that  one  was  written  in  He- 
brew and  the  other  in  Greek? 

In  the  second  part  Caird  deals  with  those 
many  uses  of  language  in  which  words  are  not 
meant  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  He  writes, 
“Our  understanding  of  a metaphor  depends  on 
our  ability  to  detect  and  concentrate  on  tbe  point 
or  points  of  comparison,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else.  The  neck  of  a bottle  is  not  so  called  be- 
cause it  supports  a head  of  beer.  ...  So  when 
the  psalmist  pictures  the  sun  coming  out  ‘like 
a bridegroom  from  his  wedding  canopy’  (Ps. 
19:5),  we  are  not  expected  to  enquire  after  the 
bride;  and  when  Jesus  declares  that  ‘the  Son  of 
man  came  ...  to  give  his  life  as  a ransom  for 
many’  (Mk.  10:45),  it  is  wise  not  to  ask  to  whom 
the  ransom  was  paid’’  (p.  17).  This  is  well  said 
and  reminds  one  of  Luther’s  comment  to  the 
effect  that  the  psalmist’s  confidence  that  “un- 
der his  wings  shalt  thou  trust’’  (Ps.  91:4)  does 
not  mean  that  God  has  feathers! 

Finally,  in  the  third  part  Caird  discusses  the 
special  problems  that  arise  when  non-literal 
language  is  used  to  give  an  interpretation  and 


a value  to  historical  events.  Especially  is  it  nec- 
essary to  take  into  account  the  different  styles 
of  language  relating  to  life  after  death,  which 
to  the  pedantic  mind  appear  to  be  mutually 
contradictory.  One  Biblical  writer  implies  that 
entry  into  the  future  state  is  an  individual  mat- 
ter and  takes  place  at  death  (Luke  16:19ff  and 
23:43),  while  another  pictures  the  dead  as 
sleeping  in  their  tombs  until  all  are  roused  by 
the  last  trumpet  (I  Cor.  15:35-50).  In  discussing 
this  point  Caird  declares,  “We  may  confidently 
say  that  Luke  and  Paul  did  not  expect  their 
language  to  be  taken  with  flatfooted  literal- 
ness” (p.  248),  and  continues  by  providing 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Biblical  writers  knew 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  handled  words, 
and  scholars  are  mistaken  when  they  take  their 
images  literally  and  then  argue  that  we  mod- 
erns have  to  demythologize  them. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a refreshing  and  rewarding 
book,  abounding  in  common-sense  and  writ- 
ten, the  author  says,  in  order  to  enhance  our 
understanding  of  the  Bible  and  our  delight  in 
its  inexhaustible  treasures. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Paul  and  His  Letters,  by  Leander  E. 
Keck.  Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia,  PA, 
1979.  Pp.  130.  $3.75. 

Since  Paul  is  notoriously  difficult  to  under- 
stand, it  is  imperative  to  have  penetrating  stud- 
ies of  him  at  all  levels,  from  the  introductory 
to  the  most  advanced.  The  last  ten  years  have 
been  something  of  a golden  age,  especially  at 
the  introductory  level  where  three  books  have 
appeared  that  far  surpass  anything  previously 
available  in  English:  (1)  The  Writings  of  St.  Paul 
(Norton)  by  Wayne  Meeks,  a superbly  anno- 
tated edition  of  Paul’s  letters  and  other  perti- 
nent early  Christian  material,  plus  eighteen 
critical  essays  on  Paul  from  Augustine  to  the 
present;  (2)  The  Letters  of  Paul,  Conversations  in 
Context  (John  Knox  Press)  by  Calvin  Roetzel,  a 
remarkably  vivid  and  concise  treatment  of  each 
letter  in  turn,  with  special  attention  to  episto- 
lary form,  cultural  matrix,  use  of  tradition,  and 
the  significant  role  played  by  adherents  and  op- 
ponents alike  as  Paul’s  partners  in  dialogue;  (3) 
Paul  (Harper)  by  Gunther  Bornkamm,  a 
translation  of  the  standard  German  introduc- 
tion. Together  the  three  add  up  to  nothing  short 
of  a pedagogical  breakthrough  for  anyone 
coming  at  Paul  for  the  first  time.  The  same 
decade  has  also  witnessed  impressive  studies  at 
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the  advanced  level.  Among  the  most  notable 
are  the  essays  of  Nils  Dahl  collected  under  the 
title  Studies  in  Paul  (Augsburg),  those  of  Ernst 
Kasemann  under  the  title  Perspectives  on  Paul 
(Fortress),  the  topical  compendium  ot  Herman 
Ridderbos  entitled  Paul  (Eerdmans),  and  the 
recent  major  work  ot  Princeton  Seminary’s  own 
J.  Christiaan  Beker,  Paul  the  Apostle  (Fortress). 
Each  deserves  a prominent  place  in  the  pastor’s 
library. 

Leander  Keck  has  situated  his  own  contri- 
bution somewhere  between  the  two  levels  rep- 
resented by  these  books.  His  is  as  engaging  as 
those  intended  for  beginners,  yet  almost  as  de- 
manding as  those  intended  for  the  advanced. 

Keck  focuses  in  the  main  on  Paul’s  thought, 
treating  it  topic  by  topic  rather  than  letter  by 
letter.  This  approach  always  poses  problems  of 
organization  because  Paul  did  not  create  a the- 
ological system.  Keck  deals  with  the  problems 
in  a novel  way,  first  covering  Paul’s  message 
apart  from  the  controversies  that  evoked  his 
letters  (“The  Gospel  Paul  Preached”)  and  then 
treating  themes  that  developed  as  Paul’s  mes- 
sage came  under  attack  (“What  Paul  Fought 
For”).  This  distinction  is  not  exact,  as  Keck 
recognizes.  But  it  has  the  dual  advantage  (1)  ot 
locating  Paul’s  theology  “between  his  back- 
ground in  early  Christianity  and  his  fore- 
ground in  the  crises  of  his  churches,”  and  (2) 
of  introducing  a modest  amount  of  repetition 
into  the  study  that  allows  the  reader  to  con- 
front difficult  ideas  more  than  once. 

There  are  drawbacks  to  this  arrangement, 
however.  One  of  them  is  that  Keck  occasion- 
ally puts  asunder  what  Paul  himself  had  joined. 
Faith  as  trust,  for  example,  is  treated  in  one 
segment  ot  the  book  and  justification  in  quite 
another,  whereas  they  are  linked  inseparably  in 
Paul.  Furthermore,  if,  as  time  went  on,  what 
Paul  fought  for  in  one  community  informed 
the  gospel  he  proclaimed  in  the  next,  one  won- 
ders about  the  validity  of  the  distinction,  not 
just  the  precision  with  which  it  can  be  applied. 
The  book’s  divisions  only  aggravate  a certain 
built-in  disjointedness  that  can  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  Paul’s  discrete  concepts  get  the  lion’s 
share  of  attention,  at  the  expense  of  connections 
among  them.  These  problems  of  organization 
and  integration  leave  us  a bit  adrift  as  to  the 
coherence  ot  Paul’s  thought  and  its  dominating 
core. 

Still,  the  book  sparkles  as  a study  of  individ- 
ual themes.  Cross,  resurrection,  incarnation, 
baptism,  Lord’s  Supper,  faith,  trust,  commu- 
nity, participation  in  Christ  and  anticipation  ot 


his  coming.  Spirit,  body,  ethics,  (jod’s  sover- 
eign freedom  and  moral  integrity  all  dance  upon 
the  page.  In  these  areas  Keck  strives  not  so 
much  to  innovate  as  to  incorporate  in  the  live- 
liest manner  much  that  is  going  on  in  the  field. 
He  succeeds  not  only  by  recasting  the  insights 
ot  others  in  a less  technical  form  but  also  by 
probing  the  implications  ot  their  ideas. 

Something  ot  the  book’s  flavor  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  discussion  of  God’s  integrity. 

What  does  it  mean  to  believe  that  God 
rectifies  the  ungodly.’  First,  he  is  not  com- 
mitted to  vindicating  his  clients,  his  group, 
party,  nation,  but  to  making  right  precisely 
everyone  who  is  wrongly  related  to  him.  Be- 
cause to  be  godly  is  to  be  like  the  God  we 
imagine,  each  person  or  group  regards  God 
as  the  vindicator  of  its  values.  This  makes 
God  the  opponent  of  those  we  oppose,  the 
ultimate  warrant  of  human  power  struggles, 
wars,  acts  of  self-aggrandizement.  God’s  moral 
integrity  is  therefore  measured  by  the  success 
of  his  clients.  But  if  God  is  the  rectifier  of 
the  ungodly,  then  his  moral  integrity  is 
measured  solely  by  his  own  character  and 
commitments.  ...  If  God  rectifies  the  un- 
godly, then  “God  shows  no  partiality”  (Rom. 
2:11),  and  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  or 
any  other  group  (Rom.  3:29),  and  his  wrath 
is  against  “all  ungodliness  and  wickedness’ 
(Rom.  1:18). 

Second,  if  God  rectifies  the  ungodly,  then 
God  exercises  his  sovereign  freedom.  . . . Im- 
plicit in  Paul’s  insight  is  the  independence  of 
God  from  all  human  domestication,  the  rad- 
ical otherness  of  God  from  all  human  effort 
to  make  God  in  our  image,  and  the  freedom 
of  God  to  rectify  precisely  the  relation  to  a 
wrongly-imaged  God.  A God  who  cannot 
do  this  is  really  an  ideological  no-god,  a tribal 
deity  of  class,  race,  sex,  or  power  block. 
Hardly  any  point  on  the  spectrum  of  American 
Christianity,  from  the  evangelical  right  to  the 
liberation  left,  is  immune  to  the  implications  of 
such  a passage.  It  is  typical  of  an  ample  reading 
of  Paul  in  which  there  is  much  to  be  pondered 
and  much  to  be  consulted  repeatedly. 

D.avid  R.  Adams 

The  Gospel  of  Lu/{e:  A Commentary 
on  the  Greeks  Text,  by  I.  Howard  Mar- 
shall. Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub.  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  MI,  1978.  Pp.  928. 
$24.95. 
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Despite  the  ferment  that  has  characterized 
the  study  of  Luke  for  more  than  a generation, 
no  one  has  produced  a major  commentary  in 
English  on  the  Greek  text  of  this  gospel  for 
roughly  fifty  years,  f.  M.  Creed,  the  last  Eng- 
lish-speaking critic  to  do  it  (1930),  gave  us  an 
enduring  if  limited  work,  noteworthy  for  its 
treatment  of  gospel  passages  peculiar  to  Luke 
alone.  Creed,  writing  before  the  advent  of  re- 
daction criticism,  was  little  interested  in  the  way 
Luke  recast  his  sources  and,  like  other  com- 
mentators of  his  era,  was  reluctant  to  acknowl- 
edge Luke’s  genuine  creativity.  In  the  mean- 
time, scholars  have  become  preoccupied  with 
precisely  the  redactional  features  of  Luke’s 
writing  that  Creed  and  his  contemporaries  left 
largely  untouched.  There  is  now  an  acute  need 
for  a commentary  which  reflects  the  trends  of 
the  past  half-century,  and  with  that  need  a clear 
standard  for  assessing  any  new  entry  in  the  field. 

The  attraction  of  Marshall’s  commentary  is 
that  it  is  a compendium  of  many  things,  espe- 
cially linguistic  insights,  bibliographical  items 
and  the  opinions  of  scholars  on  a multitude  of 
points.  It  brings  together  philological  research 
from  an  array  of  scattered  sources,  provides 
splendid  bibliographies  passage  by  passage,  and 
summarizes  the  scholarly  lay  of  the  land.  It  is 
a great  convenience,  indeed  a luxury,  to  have 
this  information  between  the  covers  of  a single 
volume. 

Yet  the  commentary  is  as  short  on  interpre- 
tation as  it  is  long  on  data.  The  reader  who 
turns  to  it  in  the  expectation  of  a coherent  ren- 
dering of  the  text,  deeply  informed  by  recent 
developments  in  the  field,  will  be  disappointed. 
The  problem  stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
two  agendas  are  in  conflict  throughout  much 
of  the  book.  The  first,  the  laying  out  of  Luke’s 
distinctive  message,  is  undermined  by  the  sec- 
ond, the  insistence  on  the  stability  of  the  Jesus 
tradition.  Marshall’s  evangelical  commitment  to 
the  historicity  of  the  text  gets  him  into  this  bind. 
The  unspoken  premise  is  that  for  Luke’s  gos- 
pel to  be  religiously  edifying  it  must  in  the  main 
be  biographically  accurate.  In  the  interest  of 
delineating  Luke’s  theology,  Marshall  will  enu- 
merate the  features  of  a pericope  that  sets  Luke’s 
version  of  it  off  from  Mark’s.  But  instead  of 
pressing  the  case  for  Luke’s  distinctiveness  on 
the  basis  of  these  observations,  Marshall  often 
lets  the  case  drop  or  even  pulls  back  from  it 
altogether,  claiming  that  the  differences  are  in- 
consequential in  the  end.  In  the  interest  of  his- 
toricity and  the  harmony  of  the  gospels,  the  left 
hand  takes  away  what  the  right  hand  has  given. 
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The  result  is  a redactional  edifice  that  is  erected 
partway  and  dismantled  again  and  again. 

That  is  a pity  because  the  book  is  marked 
by  industry,  clarity  and  much  learning.  It  is 
destined  to  serve  for  years  as  a standard  hand- 
book on  Luke’s  language  and  a useful  guide  to 
other  studies  of  Luke’s  work.  But  it  falls  short 
of  being  the  classic  it  might  have  been,  culmi- 
nating decades  of  research,  because  its  theolog- 
ical presuppositions  have  narrowed  rather  than 
broadened  the  range  of  interpretation. 

David  R.  Adams 

Peter,  Stephen,  James  & John — Stud- 
ies in  Non-Pauline  Christianity , by  F.  F. 
Bruce.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub.  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  MI,  1979.  Pp.  159.  $7.95. 

The  present  title  of  F.  F.  Bruce’s  work  is  a 
decided  improvement  over  its  previous  one.  Men 
and  Movements  in  the  Primitive  Church,  as  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1978.  Not  only  does  it 
sound  less  blatantly  sexist,  but  it  no  longer  gives 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Paul  would  be 
included.  Instead,  as  the  title  now  clarifies,  this 
volume  attempts  to  balance  the  scale  weighted 
down  for  three  years  by  Bruce’s  Paul:  Apostle 
of  the  Heart  Set  Free.  It  is  evident  from  the 
relative  quantity  of  pages  (452  filled  pages  ver- 
sus 137  less  full  ones)  where  Bruce’s  own  heart 
is,  but  at  least  he  himself  confesses  this  bias 
freely.  As  a decided  Paulinist  (“I  have  learned 
to  regard  Paul  as  the  greatest  man  who  ever 
wrote  in  Greek.  If  anyone  should  call  him  the 
greatest  writer  of  all  time,  I would  not  dispute 
the  claim” — Christianity  Today,  October  10,  1980; 
p.  17),  he  has  done  a remarkable  job  for  other 
Paulinists  in  catching  them  up  on  issues  related 
to  leaders  active  in  the  Early  Church  other  than 
the  one  who  now  seems  to  have  dominated  it. 
This  is  both  an  admirable  accomplishment  and 
real  favor  on  Bruce’s  part. 

The  title  aptly  indicates  the  divisions  of  the 
book,  and  it  is  interesting  that  Bruce  appor- 
tions equal  space  to  each  of  the  four  chapters 
(33  to  36  pages).  This  equality  is  probably  due 
to  their  having  been  lectures,  the  first  three  the 
Didsbury  Lectures  in  the  British  Isles  Naza- 
rene  College,  Manchester,  in  March  1979,  and 
the  last  one  at  the  John  Rylands  University  Li- 
brary, Manchester,  towards  the  end  of  1977. 

The  first  astounding  point  about  this  book  is 
the  wealth  of  information — sheer  informa- 
tion— which  this  short  volume  contains,  in  terms 
of  problems,  views  on  problems,  NT  references 
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plus  ones  from  the  Church  Fathers,  etc.,  and 
especially  bibliographical  material.  The  foot- 
notes in  themselves  would  suffice  as  a valuable 
member  ot  the  research  section  ot  one’s  own 
library!  In  discussing  the  various  views  on  a 
topic,  the  author  refers  to  a surprisingly  wide 
background,  from  the  Church  Fathers  to  Lu- 
ther on  to  an  1880  book  by  a [.  Smith,  on  to 
Dorothy  Sayers,  and  then  on  to  a “forthcom- 
ing” piece  by  R.  H.  Nash.  He  has  certainly 
been  broad  in  his  selection  of  support  or  opin- 
ions. 

The  second  principal  astounding  point  about 
Bruce’s  work  is  his  ability  to  raise  questions, 
questions  of  which  one  who  enjoys  thinking  in 
terms  of  unraised  questions  never  dreamed.  VVith 
some  questions  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  orig- 
inal in  raising  them,  as  he  offers  the  views  of 
others,  but  with  other  questions  he  appears  to 
have  little  or  no  company.  This  perceptive  abil- 
ity of  Bruce’s  certainly  contributes  greatly  to 
interesting  reading.  He  not  only  discusses  fa- 
miliar issues  such  as  Paul’s  relation  to  Peter 
and  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  goes  into 
details  as  to  just  what  happened  on  these  and 
other  occasions  that  are  quite  fascinating.  One 
wonders  how  he  or  she  could  have  had  such 
an  interest  in  the  NT  and  Early  Church  with- 
out having  considered  these  questions  and  de- 
tails oneself,  for  the  points  he  raises  are  impor- 
tant, even  if  their  answers  cannot  be  known. 

The  third  astounding  point  about  this  book 
is  the  manner  in  which  Bruce  makes  stimulat- 
ing suggestions  in  response  to  questions  raised. 
His  caution  is  always  appreciated,  and  yet  he  is 
remarkably  creative  and  daring  in  his  approach 
on  many  occasions.  He  is  willing,  that  is,  to 
take  some  stabs  in  the  dark  and  go  out  on  some 
limbs  when  definite  information  is  lacking;  he 
never,  however,  fosters  any  dogmatic  attitude 
whatsoever  to  his  speculation.  (He  is  aware  that 
speculation  can  overstep  its  bounds  when  he 
comments  regarding  J.  N.  Sanders  that  he  has 
passed  the  point  of  credibility;  p.  149.) 

Bruce  begins  his  chapter  on  Peter  by  show- 
ing in  what  way  the  NT  demonstrates  him  to 
have  had  a leadership  role,  referring  to  the 
Gospels,  Acts,  and  Galatians.  In  discussing  Pe- 
ter’s ministry,  he  brings  in  points  from  Paul’s 
Corinthian  correspondence.  His  discussion  of 
what  may  have  really  happened  at  .Antioch  is 
insightful,  and  his  opinion  that  James  may  have 
assumed  leadership  after  Peter’s  imprisonment 
is  certainly  plausible,  .\lthough  the  chapter  is 
called  “Peter  and  the  Eleven,”  it  does  not  ac- 
tually deal  with  the  other  apostles,  since  infor- 


mation on  them  is  so  scant,  but  only  speaks  of 
Peter’s  relation  to  them.  Before  Bruce’s  ser- 
monic  conclusion  about  Peter  being  a rock  of 
both  “stability  and  unity”  (p.  48),  he  discusses 
the  archaeological  evidence  as  to  Peter’s  burial 
site,  without  offering  an  opinion  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  either  of  the  two  rival  sites  in  Rome, 
but  believing  it  to  be  Rome.  As  a result  of  the 
chapter,  one  feels  an  increased  respect  for  Peter 
and  his  influence  on  the  Early  Church,  a re- 
spect that  Bruce  both  developed  for  himself  and 
shares  with  his  readers. 

In  his  next  chapter,  on  Stephen,  he  begins 
by  exploring  just  who  the  Hellenists  actually 
were;  probably  those  Jews  who  spoke  only  Greek 
in  contrast  to  ones  such  as  Paul  who  spoke  both 
Aramaic  and  Greek  (p.  50).  His  discussion  pro- 
ceeds from  an  informative  one  about  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  Early  Church’s  view  toward  it, 
on  to  what  happened  to  Philip  and  Simon  Ma- 
gus and  Barnabas,  on  to  Apollos  of  Alexandria. 
Because  some  think  .-^polios  may  have  written 
Hebrews,  Bruce  is  quite  cleverly  able  to  include 
a discussion  of  that  NT  book  in  this  chapter. 
Perhaps  because  the  material  is  less  familiar  and 
more  of  it  lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  NT,  this 
second  chapter  even  exceeded  the  first  in  pro- 
viding stimulating  reading.  Bruce  asks  whether 
the  disciples  stayed  in  Galilee  and  whether  the 
resurrection  took  place  there,  why  .Mark  was 
written,  and  why  some  preferred  .^polios  to 
Paul,  among  other  topics.  Bruce  causes  one  to 
long  for  a letter  by  Stephen  to  the  Church  at 
“some  place!”  In  this  chapter  especially  Bruce 
allows  one  to  feel  quite  involved  in  the  history 
of  the  Early  Church.  He  is  perceptive  in  rec- 
ognizing what  we  do  not  know  from  the  NT 
material,  where  all  the  gaps  are,  and  his  sober 
speculations  are  of  considerable  benefit,  both  to 
motivate  one’s  own  imagination  and  to  make 
one  humble  about  the  necessary  ignorance  that 
does  exist  in  the  whole  area  of  the  Early  Church. 

Chapter  three  begins  with  James’  leadership 
role,  particularly  noting  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween that  role  and  the  general  view  that  Jesus’ 
family  did  not  support  him  in  his  activity.  He 
discusses  why  James  and  Peter  headed  two 
groups  and  whether  or  not  the  gifts  from  the 
Gentiles  were  even  accepted,  a question  that 
simply  does  not  occur  to  most  students  of  the 
NT.  \ large  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Biblical  exegesis 
which  it,  according  to  Acts,  produced. 

The  final  chapter,  on  John,  is  the  least  inter- 
esting of  all.  Bruce  deals  with  few  points  other 
than  the  usual  ones  of  which  John  is  the  same 
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as  which  John,  which  John  wrote  what,  etc. 
His  extensive  discussion  on  this  immense  prob- 
lem is  of  course  appreciated,  but  one  misses  the 
variety  of  issues  encountered  in  the  preceding 
three  chapters.  His  own  conclusion  is  that  John 
the  son  of  Zebedee  wrote  Revelation  (pp.  148f). 
The  chapter  includes  what  Polycrates,  Ire- 
naeus,  Papis  and  Dionysius  had  to  say  on  the 
identity  of  “John,”  as  an  indication  of  Bruce’s 
thoroughness.  (It  is  somewhat  strange  that  when 
Bruce  speaks  of  the  term  “divine”  as  applied 
to  John,  he  refers  to  B.  M.  Metzger’s  textual 
criticism  commentary  [p.  731]  and  the  medieval 
MSS  supporting  that  term,  whereas  Metzger 
actually  mentions  specifically  only  one  MS 
[#1775  from  Mr.  Athos]  and  he  translates  the 
term  “theologos”  not  as  “divine”  but  as  “theo- 
logian,” a translation  Bruce  allows,  but  does 
not  clarify  [p.  151].  This  is  simply  a bit  confus- 
ing-) 

All  in  all,  Bruce’s  thoroughness  and  appar- 
ent accuracy  in  interpretation  of  references  and 
in  exegesis  is  of  the  highest  quality,  as  one  has 
naturally  grown  to  expect  from  him.  Perhaps 
the  only  unfortunate  comment  he  makes  is  his 
reference  to  Bultmann,  criticizing  his  lengthy, 
fabricated  discussion  of  the  pre-Pauline,  Hel- 
lenistic kerygma  (p.  57).  His  comment  sounds 
unnecessarily  defensive. 

The  total  impact  of  the  book  strikes  one  with 
the  truth  of  Bruce’s  comment;  “Primitive 
Christianity  was  more  variegated  than  is  com- 
monly recognized”  (p.  60);  his  short  yet  com- 
prehensive study  makes  this  point  abundantly 
clear.  It  is  quite  incredible  what  a strong  effect 
these  concise,  few  pages  can  have  on  one  who 
often  falls  into  the  temptation  of  equating  Paul 
with  the  Early  Church.  The  corrective  influ- 
ence is  appreciated  and  necessary.  Not  only  does 
one  become  more  aware  of  other  leaders,  other 
influences,  other  groups,  but  one  recognizes 
anew  that  Paul’s  theology,  as  it  developed  not 
in  a vacuum  but  in  bis  life,  also  developed  and 
changed  and  grew  as  it  reacted  to  the  presence 
of  rival  groups  with  rivaling  views.  Bruce’s  book 
is  of  decided  value  in  contributing  to  one’s 
awareness  and  perspective  in  this  broadening 
way.  Granted  one  sees  these  other  groups 
through  Paul’s  eyes  (p.  14),  by  necessity,  but 
this  knowledge  is  preferable  to  none  at  all. 

One  further  admirable  effect  this  book  has 
is  to  remind  a person,  be  it  teacher,  student, 
pastor,  or  lay  person,  that  theology  is  not  all 
the  NT  contains  or  all  the  Early  Church  “did!” 
That  is,  this  important  book  so  well  pulls  to- 
gether information  about  the  major  leaders  other 


than  Paul  of  the  earliest  church  that  one  clearly 
perceives  that  the  NT  church  did  live  out  its 
history,  that  events  were  taking  place,  that 
struggles  for  survival  were  real,  and  that  it  is 
not  all  just  “theology.”  It  was  not  so  then,  nor 
can  it  be  seen  as  such  now.  Then  as  now,  the 
Church  lives  out  its  history  at  the  same  time  as 
it  allows  its  theology  to  develop,  change  and 
grow  in  response  to  its  God.  For  such  aware- 
ness being  made  more  acute,  along  with  all  the 
information  and  provocative  question-raising  the 
book  accomplishes,  one  is  thankful  to  F.  F. 
Bruce,  yet  again. 

Elizabeth  G.  Edwards 


A Grammar  of  Septuagint  Gree\,  by 
F.  C.  Conybeare  & St.  George  Stock. 
Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI,  1980.  Pp.  76.  $5.95. 

In  1905,  F.  C.  Conybeare  and  St.  George  Stock 
published  a small  book  entitled  Selections  from 
the  Septuagint,  containing  an  introduction  to,  a 
grammar  of,  and  selections  from  the  LXX.  The 
middle  portion  of  this  work  (pages  25-100  of 
the  original),  dealing  with  accidence  and  syn- 
tax, has  recently  been  reprinted  as  A Grammar 
of  Septuagint  Gree\. 

Despite  the  long-recognized  importance  of 
the  LXX  for  Biblical  studies,  a full-scale  Sep- 
tuagintal  grammar  remains  to  be  written.  H.  St. 
John  Thackeray’s  A Grammar  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  Greeks  According  to  the  Septuagint,  vol. 
I (Cambridge,  1909),  deals  only  with  matters  of 
Introduction,  Orthography,  and  Accidence. 
German  contributions,  such  as  those  by 
R.  Helbing,  are  likewise  incomplete,  and  schol- 
ars have  long  had  to  rely  on  F.-M.  Abel’s 
Grammaire  du  grec  bibltque  (Paris,  1927).  Given 
this  state  of  affairs,  help  from  any  quarter  is 
welcome,  especially  concerning  the  syntax  of  the 
LXX. 

Conybeare  and  Stock  wrote  to  introduce  stu- 
dents of  classical  Greek  to  some  of  the  idiosyn- 
cracies  of  the  LXX,  and  hence  have  stressed 
primarily  the  differences  between  Classical  and 
Septuagintal  Greek.  Though  today  fewer  stu- 
dents come  to  the  LXX  via  this  route,  this 
Grammar  is  still  of  value  to  those  whose  only 
acquaintance  with  Greek  is  via  the  NT,  inas- 
much as  it  will  alert  them  to  many  unusual 
points  of  spelling  or  syntax  that  are  apt  to  con- 
fuse one  encountering  the  LXX  for  the  first 
time. 
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The  authors  had  prefaced  their  section  on 
grammar  with  a brief  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  Septuagint  Greek  and  its  relation  to  other 
forms  of  Koine  Greek.  This  has  been  dropped 
in  the  reprint  edition  without,  however,  pro- 
viding any  replacement — a regrettable  devel- 
opment. Lacking  such  guidance,  one  could  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  the  differences  no- 
ticed in  the  Grammar  are  characteristic  of  the 
LXX  only,  whereas  nearly  all  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  the  nonliterary  papyri  as  well.  That 
IS,  they  are  characteristic  not  just  of  the  LXX, 
but  by  and  large  of  the  Koine  as  a whole.  An 
introduction  carefully  delineating  the  precise 
nature  of  the  interrelationship  between  Septu- 
agint and  Koine,  such  as  that  by  E.  C.  Colwell 
(Interpreter's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  2:479b-487a), 
would  have  been  of  value. 

Thackeray  himself  described  this  work  as  a 
“concise  but  partial  Grammar.”  Yet,  lacking  any 
fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  it  is  good  that 
this  slim  contribution  is  back  in  print. 

Michael  W.  Holmes 

Graduate  School 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Pauline  Studies:  Essays  Presented  to 
F.  F.  Bruce  on  His  70th  Birthday,  ed.  by 
Donald  A.  Hagner  & Murray  J.  Har- 
ris. Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub.  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI,  1980.  Pp.  xli  + 293.  $19.95. 

Honored  is  the  scholar  who  receives  a 
Eestschrift  in  appreciation  for  a lifetime  of 
scholarship  and  service.  With  the  presentation 
of  this  volume  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth 
birthday,  F.  F.  Bruce,  emeritus  professor  at 
Manchester  University,  now  has  become  the 
recipient  of  two  such  volumes.  The  first.  Ap- 
ostolic History  and  the  Gospel  (ed.  by  W.  W. 
Gasque  and  R.  P.  Martin  [Grand  Rapids; 
Eerdmans,  1970]),  commemorated  his  sixtieth 
birthday  and  was  for  the  most  part  the  work 
of  Bruce’s  colleagues.  This  second  book,  appro- 
priately enough,  is  entirely  the  production  of 
some  of  his  former  students  at  the  Universities 
of  Sheffield  and  Manchester.  Bruce  deservedly 
enjoys  a worldwide  reputation,  and  the  scope 
of  his  influence  is  evident  in  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  contributors  to  this  collec- 
tion: west  from  Manchester  as  far  as  the  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America,  and  eastward  to  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Australia,  and  even  New 
Zealand. 


Sixteen  essays,  all  in  English,  are  contained 
in  the  present  book.  Preceding  them  are  two 
appreciations  (by  C.F.D.  Moule  and  the  edi- 
tors), a Tabula  Gratulatona,  a curriculum  vitae, 
and  a select  bibliography  covering  the  years  1970- 
1979. 

Part  One  (ten  essays)  is  titled  “The  Life  and 
Theology  of  Paul,”  though  the  contributions  are 
more  varied  than  this  suggests.  Colin  |.  Hemer 
opens  with  some  observations  on  Pauline 
Chronology.  Paul  Garnet  explores  Galatians  1 
& 2 in  light  of  Qumran  views  of  salvation,  while 
Margaret  Howe  examines  interpretations  of  Paul 
in  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theda.  P.  T.  Obrien’s 
study  of  thanksgiving  within  the  structure  of 
Paul’s  theology  summarizes  his  recent  disser- 
tation on  this  neglected  topic.  Swee-Hwa  Quek 
analyzes  Paul’s  use  of  the  -\dam-Christ  anal- 
ogy, David  Wenham  looks  at  the  tension  in 
Christian  experience  between  victory  over  and 
struggle  against  sin  in  light  of  Paul’s  eschatol- 
ogy, Stephen  Smalley  compares  the  Christ- 
Cbristian  relationship  in  Paul  and  John,  and 
R.  E.  Clements  investigates  the  Old  Testament 
background  of  Romans  11:5,  “A  remnant  cho- 
sen by  grace.”  The  final  two  essays  in  this  sec- 
tion relate  Paul  to  contemporary  concerns.  After 
Bruce  Demarest  contrasts  the  treatment  of  the 
Incarnation  in  Process  Theology  and  Paul, 
D.  A.  Hagner  surveys  modern  Jewish  understand- 
ings of  Paul. 

Part  Two,  devoted  to  “Literary  and  Exeget- 
ical  Studies  Within  the  Pauline  Corpus,”  is  led 
off  by  Paul  Beasley-Murray’s  exegesis  of  the 
hymn  in  Col.  1:15-20.  Moises  Silva  follows  with 
a very  technical  discussion  of  Pauline  style  as  a 
matter  of  lexical  choice;  his  application  of  se- 
mantic theory  has  important  consequences  for 
exegesis.  John  Drane’s  contribution  to  the  on- 
going debate  about  why  Paul  wrote  Romans 
takes  a mediating  position.  R.  H.  Gundry  con- 
tinues to  be  the  iconoclast  in  contending  that 
the  widespread  acceptance  of  W.  G.  Kummel’s 
view  of  13omans  7 is  incorrect.  Ronald  Y.-K. 
Fung  treats  justification  by  faith  in  1 and  2 
Corinthians,  concluding  (among  other  things) 
that  this  doctrine  cannot  fairly  be  viewed  as  a 
purely  polemical  one  intended  for  use  in  debate 
with  Jews  and  Jewish-Christian  legalists  only. 
Finally  Murray  J.  Harris  argues  convincingly 
that  the  phrase  “great  God  and  Saviour”  in  Titus 
2:13  is  to  be  construed  as  a reference  to  Jesus 
Christ. 

The  reader  will  note  that  this  is  a wide- 
ranging  collection  of  essays,  marked  by  a di- 
versity of  approach  and  focus.  It  is  united 
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nonetheless  by  a common  interest  in  Paul’s  life 
and  writings,  a subject  to  which  Professor  Bruce 
fruitfully  has  devoted — and  continues  to  de- 
vote!— so  much  of  his  own  time  and  attention. 
The  honoree  is  more  than  worthy  of  this  con- 
tribution, and  the  book  itself  is  worthy  of  the 
one  it  seeks  to  honor.  Congratulations  are  due 
to  all  involved. 

Michael  W.  Holmes 

Fundamentalism  and  American  Cul- 
ture: The  Shaping  of  Twentieth -Century 
Evangelicalism,  1870-1925,  by  George 
M.  Marsden.  Oxford  University  Press, 
New  York,  NY,  1980.  Pp.  306.  $19.95. 

What  is  “fundamentalism,”  anyway.?  Our 
author,  George  M.  Marsden,  a Yale  doctoral 
alumnus  and  professor  of  history  at  Calvin 
College,  oscillates  quite  consciously  between  two 
definitions.  During  the  period  of  fundamental- 
ism’s national  prominence  in  the  early  1920s, 
he  would  broadly  include  in  the  term  all  “mil- 
itantly  antimodernist  Protestant  evangelical- 
ism” (page  4).  This  still  remains  the  typical 
outsider’s  definition.  But  he  notes  (page  195) 
that  “by  about  1960”  the  only  group  accepting 
for  themselves  the  name  “fundamentalist”  were 
“the  most  extreme  fundamentalists,”  “mainly 
dispensationalists”  who  had  “separated  into  their 
own  denominations  or  into  independent 
churches.”  By  that  time  most  of  the  direct  heirs 
of  earlier  fundamentalism,  very  many  of  whom 
remained  in  the  major  denominations,  pre- 
ferred to  call  themselves  “evangelical,”  al- 
though the  author  acknowledges  that  “funda- 
mentalistic”  still  describes  many  of  this  broader 
group’s  “most  conspicuous  and  controversial 
traits.” 

Marsden  sees  revivalism — combined  some- 
what inconsistently  with  Scottish  commonsense 
realism’s  ideal  of  objective,  certain  knowl- 
edge— as  constituting  a kind  of  Protestant  cul- 
tural establishment  of  religion  in  nineteenth- 
century  America.  Scholars  are  quite  agreed  in 
referring  to  this  important  nineteenth-century 
movement  as  “evangelicalism.”  Toward  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Marsden  tells  us,  this 
combination  of  revivalism  and  rationalistic  or- 
thodoxy began  to  bifurcate  into  “evangelical 
liberalism”  and  “fundamentalism.”  This  inter- 
pretation is  not  new  with  Marsden,  but  he  sets 
forth  the  idea  with  freshness  and  clarity.  But  it 
might  well  be  questioned  whether  the  self-styled 


“evangelicals”  of  today  are  entitled  to  a name 
that  identifies  them  with  mainstream  nine- 
teenth-century evangelicalism  which,  according 
to  the  author’s  own  thesis,  sired  evangelical  lib- 
eralism; whereas  contemporary  “evangelical- 
ism” had  its  beginnings  in  a battle  against  all 
liberalism. 

History  does  not  move  in  a continuous,  even 
way.  Processes  of  change  often  proceed  unseen 
for  a time,  then  suddenly  explode  in  force.  It 
is  the  task  of  the  historian,  looking  back,  to 
discern  and  interpret  these  previously  unana- 
lyzed and  often  unseen  forces  and,  if  possible, 
to  discover  and  identify  what  combination  of 
internal  and  environmental  factors  triggered  the 
“explosion.”  Marsden  makes  admirable  use  of 
cultural  and  social  forces  in  interpreting  these 
times  of  revealing  “explosion.”  He  agrees  with 
the  generally  accepted  view  that  in  the  1870s 
America  experienced  a deep  cultural  crisis,  as 
historical  and  biological  conceptions  of  process 
began  in  America  to  be  applied  to  the  biblical 
writings  and  to  the  origin  of  human  beings; 
and  as  sociological  conceptions  of  interdepend- 
ence began  to  be  applied  more  radically  to  re- 
lations between  the  church  and  the  world.  Thus, 
says  Marsden,  earlier  post-millennial  hopes, 
which  had  looked  toward  a great  spiritual  cli- 
max that  would  bring  in  its  wake  cultural  and 
social  benefits,  now  became  for  many  a this- 
worldly  “Kingdom”  of  social  justice.  Influences 
from  German  idealistic  philosophy,  with  its 
emphasis  on  immanence  and  continuity,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  adoption  of  these  newer 
views. 

But  in  spite  of  a loss  of  constituency  from 
these  changes,  the  older  combination  of  reviv- 
alism and  propositional  orthodoxy  maintained 
precarious  control  of  important  denominations 
such  as  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  others 
until  a second  major  cultural  “shock,”  this  time 
from  World  War  I.  Marsden  notes  that  the 
frenzied  patriotism  of  World  War  I made 
sweeping  generalizations  easy.  Biblical  criti- 
cism was  now  denounced  by  some  as  the  prod- 
uct of  the  German  enemy;  belief  in  evolution 
was  connected  with  current  military  “barba- 
rism”; and  the  new  “Bolshevism”  was  seen  as 
threatening  to  destroy  America’s  glorious 
“Christian  civilization!”  Crusading  fundamen- 
talists seemed  about  to  triumph  in  some  lead- 
ing denominations  when,  in  1925,  more  mod- 
erate conservatives  obstructed  the  onslaught,  and 
the  widely  publicized  Dayton,  Tennessee, 
“monkey  trial”  suddenly  subjected  the  move- 
ment to  nationwide  ridicule.  Fundamentalism 
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rapidly  decreased  to  a minority  within  the  ma- 
jor denominations.  But  many  fundamentalists 
closed  ranks  and  further  developed  important 
collegiate,  theological,  missionary,  denomina- 
tional, publishing,  and  other  institutions  of  their 
own. 

Marsden  does  not  ignore  the  Holiness  move- 
ment, the  related  Pentecostals,  or  the  Dispen- 
sationalists,  but  he  wisely  treats  them  as  pe- 
ripheral to  fundamentalism’s  core,  which  he 
regards  as  theology  of  a more  traditional  sort, 
though  he  is  far  from  ignoring  fundamental- 
ism's cultural  and  social  context  and  implica- 
tions. He  rightly  criticizes  some  earlier  histo- 
rians of  fundamentalism  for  concentrating 
excessively  on  the  dispensationalists  and/or  the 
“monkey  trial.” 

One  factual  error  in  this  scholarly  and  care- 
ful book  should  be  pointed  out.  We  are  told 
(page  136)  that  the  Old  School  Presbyterian 
Church  taught  that  “the  church  as  such  should 
scrupulously  stay  clear  of  any  involvement  or 
even  pronouncement  on  affairs  of  state.”  This 
was  true  of  many  Southern  Old  School  Pres- 
byterians, led  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  James 
H.  Thornwell,  who  developed  a doctrine  of  the 
“spirituality”  of  the  church  which  would  forbid 
the  kind  of  pronouncements  to  which  Marsden 
refers.  But  Thornwell  was  here  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  who  was  on  this 
issue  a more  representative  spokesman  for  Old 
Schoolism  as  a whole.  Dr.  Hodge,  reviewing 
the  recent  General  Assembly  in  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  for  July,  1859, 
said,  among  other  statements  of  similar  import, 
that  ministers  “are  only  faithful  to  their  vows 
when  they  proclaim  the  truth  of  God  and  ap- 
ply his  law  to  all  matters  whether  of  private 
manners  or  laws  of  the  state.”  Hodge  was  here 
discussing  pronouncements  by  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  though  he  would  confine 
such  pronouncements  on  social  issues  to  a bib- 
lical base,  literally  interpreted. 

For  the  outsider,  two  periods  in  the  history 
of  fundamentalism  have  special  interest.  The 
first  period,  which  Marsden  treats  fully  and  well, 
was  a time  when  sharply  conflicting  arguments 
between  contestants  and  self-examination  by 
spectators  focused  wide  attention  on  where 
American  Christianity  was  at  that  juncture.  The 
second  period,  which  lies  beyond  the  terminal 
date  of  Marsden’s  title,  but  which  he  touches 
upon  suggestively,  is  the  most  recent  period.  In 
these  most  recent  years  modern  conceptions  of 
history  as  process  and  sociological  conceptions 
of  interdependence  are  leading  many  repre- 


sentative “evangelicals”  to  abandon  biblical 
inerrancy  and  to  view  the  interrelation  of  church 
and  world  in  new  ways.  For  early  fundamen- 
talists, as  for  many  of  them  still,  the  doctrine 
of  biblical  inerrancy  seemed  to  offer  a solid  rock 
of  absolutism  amid  the  surging  floods  of  rela- 
tivism. Among  those  who  have  abandoned,  even 
if  cautiously,  this  reach  after  “absolutism,”  one 
anticipates  unpredictable  further  theological 
change.  And  with  the  recent  acceptance  by  some 
“evangelicals”  of  sociology’s  concept  of  inter- 
dependence, one  would  anticipate  not  only  the 
currently  renewed  interest  in  social  alleviation, 
but  later  on  more  drastic  consideration  of  social 
and  ecclesiastical  reconstruction.  With  so  much 
theological  and  social  change  present  and  im- 
minent among  both  “evangelicals”  and  liberals, 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  main-line 
churches,  and  with  the  possible  prospect  of  ul- 
timate exchanges  of  ecclesiastical  personnel  in 
both  directions,  one  would  fervently  hope  that 
patience  and  empathy  may  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  at  least  until  the  contemporary  situation 
becomes  more  fully  clarified. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  Marsden’s  book 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  Harvard  Divinity 
School  Professor  William  R.  Hutchison’s  book. 
The  Modernist  Impube  in  American  Protestantism 
(Cambridge,  1976).  Marsden  focuses  on  the  right- 
of-center  and  right-wing,  while  Hutchison  fo- 
cuses on  the  left-of-center  and  left-wing  ele- 
ments of  American  Protestantism,  though  both 
authors  develop  their  material  in  broad  con- 
text. Both  books  are  scholarly,  well  written,  and 
fair-minded.  Taken  together,  they  give  an  il- 
luminating view  of  the  contemporary  theolog- 
ical and  cultural  forces  in  relation  to  which 
“main-line,”  as  well  as  other  Christian  denom- 
inations and  congregations  must  make  their 
decisions  and  develop  their  policies. 

Lefferts  a.  Loetscher 

The  Waldensians:  The  First  800  Years 
(1174-1974) , by  Giorgio  Tourn.  Clau- 
diana,  Torino,  1980.  Pp.  244.  $8.95. 

For  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  the 
Waldensian  Church  has  borne  witness  to  the 
liberating  power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  volume,  based  on  up-to-date  scholarship 
and  written  in  a popular  style,  tells  the  re- 
markable story  of  this  courageous  people:  their 
pre-Reformation  beginnings,  their  diaspora 
across  Europe,  their  spiritual  vitality  and  per- 
severance in  the  face  of  repeated  and  ruthless 
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persecutions  conducted  by  both  ecclesiastical  and 
state  powers,  and  their  continuing  witness  and 
service  in  modern  Italy. 

The  history  of  the  Waldensian  Church  con- 
stitutes a gripping  case  study  in  what  it  means 
to  be  a minority  church  confronted  by  hostility 
and  repression  on  all  sides.  Because  of  its  alle- 
giance to  the  gospel,  the  Waldensian  commu- 
nity has  prophetically  criticized  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  majority  church.  It  has  been  a 
community  of  faith  under  the  cross,  a people 
firmly  rooted  in  Scripture,  eager  to  proclaim 
the  message  of  Christ,  and  dedicated  to  a way 
of  life  characterized  by  evangelical  simplicity 
and  equality.  Through  hard  experience  this  small 
company  of  Christians  has  learned  the  meaning 
of  costly  discipleship  and  real  solidarity  with 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  The  seal  of  the 
Waldensian  Church  bears  a fitting  expression 
of  its  persistent  witness  in  post-Constantinian 
Christendom:  In  Tenebras  Lux. 

The  volume  by  Tourn  is  enriched  by  many 
illustrations,  maps,  a chronology,  and  most  val- 
uable of  all,  a selection  of  documents  from  var- 
ious periods  of  Waldensian  history. 

In  1960  the  Synod  of  the  Waldensian  Church 
declared:  “We  are  but  few  and  we  are  not  rich, 
but  the  Living  One  can  take  our  mere  nothing 
and  from  it  bring  forth  a new  creation  . . .” 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  this  pilgrim  people,  tested 
in  the  fire  of  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

Pastors,  seminarians  and  lay  leaders,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  Reformed  tradition,  will 
benefit  greatly  from  reading  and  meditating  on 
this  history  of  the  community  called  Walden- 
sians. 

Daniel  L.  Migliore 

In  Retrospect — Remembrance  of 

Things  Past,  by  F.  F.  Bruce.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Pub.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI, 
1980.  Pp.  319.  $12.95. 

This  autobiography  of  Dr.  Frederick  F. 
Bruce — who  has  been  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
Andrew  W.  Blackwood  as  “the  greatest  evan- 
gelical scholar  of  our  time” — represents  a re- 
vision of  twenty-four  articles  written  for  The 
Witness,  a British  religious  magazine  whose 
constituency  is  composed  largely  of  members  of 
the  Plymouth  Brethren,  the  religious  group  to 
which  Dr.  Bruce  belongs. 

Born  in  Elgin,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  in 
1910,  after  receiving  his  elementary  education 


at  the  local  academy.  Dr.  Bruce  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Aberdeen  and  then  Cambridge. 
(In  both  institutions  he  took  the  highest  honors 
in  Classics,  but  he  modestly  does  not  mention 
this  in  his  book.)  After  receiving  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  pursued  graduate  research  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  hoping  to  take  his  doc- 
torate there.  But  after  a year  in  Vienna  he  was 
offered  an  Assistantship — which  he  calls  “the 
lowest  form  of  academic  life” — in  Greek  at 
Edinburgh  University;  and,  anxious  to  get 
married,  he  accepted  this  appointment  and  thus 
never  came  to  be  numbered  among  the  Ph.D.- 
ified.  Apparently  he  does  not  think  too  highly 
of  this  degree  anyway,  for  he  says  that  he  could 
write  an  article  on  “the  menace  of  the  Ph.D. 
cult!” 

Dr.  Bruce’s  work  in  Edinburgh  began  in  1935 
and  lasted  for  three  years.  In  1938  he  became 
a Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Leeds  University  in 
England.  During  his  years  there,  his  interests 
shifted  from  the  Classics  to  the  Biblical  area; 
and  in  1947  he  was  appointed  Senior  Lecturer 
(in  1955  upgraded  to  full  Professor)  in  charge 
of  the  newly  established  Department  of  Biblical 
History  and  Literature  at  Sheffield  University. 
There  he  served  till  1959,  when  he  was  named 
to  the  Rylands  Professorship  of  Biblical  Criti- 
cism and  Exegesis  at  Manchester  University,  in 
succession  to  A.  S.  Peake,  C.  H.  Dodd  and  T.  W. 
Manson;  and  this  chair  he  occupied  till  his  of- 
ficial retirement  in  1978. 

Dr.  Bruce  has  been  a prolific  author.  In  1943 
he  published  his  first  book.  Are  the  New  Tes- 
tament Documents  Reliable?-,  and  since  then  he 
has  written  much  in  several  fields,  but  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  New  Testament  research 
and  interpretation.  Thus,  he  has  authored  com- 
mentaries on  quite  a number  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament books;  he  has  written  a volume  on  Paul, 
whom  he  calls  Apostle  of  the  Heart  Set  Free-,  and 
he  has  published  a biographical  study  of  Peter, 
Stephen,  James  and  John  under  the  title  Men 
and  Movements  in  the  Primitive  Church.  He  has 
presented  his  evaluation  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
in  two  scholarly  monographs  and  a larger  trea- 
tise, Second  Thoughts  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  In 
the  field  of  early  church  history  he  has  written 
The  Spreading  Flame,  which  covers  the  story  of 
Christian  origins  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the 
conversion  of  the  English.  He  has  also  func- 
tioned as  an  editor,  particularly  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Quarterly,  for  whose  contents  he  was  re- 
sponsible from  1950  to  1980. 

With  all  his  prodigious  literary  activity.  Dr. 
Bruce  has  been  an  active  churchman.  He  has 
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remained  taithtul  to  the  “Open”  as  distinct  from 
the  “Exclusive”  group  of  Plymouth  Brethren, 
into  which  he  was  born;  and  wherever  he  has 
gone  to  teach,  he  has  quickly  joined  a local 
congregation  and  participated  actively  in  its 
program  ot  worship,  witness,  and  work.  He 
maintains  that  this  congregational  participa- 
tion, tar  trom  conflicting  with  his  scholarly  work, 
has  actually  contributed  to  it,  since  “member- 
ship in  a local  church,  involvement  in  the  ac- 
tivities ot  a worshipping  community,  helps  the 
academic  theologian  to  remember  what  his 
subject  is  all  about,  and  keeps  his  studies  prop- 
erly ‘earthed’”  (p.  144). 

Dr.  Bruce  anticipates  two  criticisms  which 
may  be  made  of  his  book,  namely,  that  he  does 
not  speak  much  about  his  personal  religious  ex- 
periences, and  that  he  discloses  all  too  little  about 
his  home  and  tamily  life.  But  he  says — quite 
understandably — that  “The  reason  is  probably 
the  same  in  both  instances:  I do  not  care  to 
speak  much — especially  in  public — about  the 
things  that  mean  most  to  me"  (p.  306).  Never- 
theless, he  makes  it  luminously  clear  that  he  is 
a committed  Christian  whose  firsthand  expe- 
rience of  the  redeeming  grace  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  gives  him  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
and  that  he  is  happily  married  to  the  coed  whom 
he  met  and  courted  in  student  days  at  Aber- 
deen University,  and  that  he  is  the  father  of 
two  children  who  have  grown  up  to  be  a credit 
to  their  parents. 

This  book  is  interestingly  written,  and  en- 
livened with  touches  of  quiet  humor.  It  consti- 
tutes a fascinating  record  of  the  life  and  work 
of  a Christian  scholar  who  has  sought  to  love 
the  Lord  his  God  not  only  with  heart  and  soul, 
but  also  with  his  mind.  The  only  criticism  which 
the  present  reviewer  would  make  is  this,  that 
it  might  have  been  provided  with  an  index. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

Catholicism,  by  Richard  P.  McBrien. 
Winston  Press,  Minneapolis,  MN,  1980. 
(2  Vols.).  Pp.  1368.  $29.95. 

This  book  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  McBrien, 
chairman  of  the  Theology  Department  ot  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  starts  trom  the 
premise  that  the  Second  V’atican  Council  (1962- 
65)  has  polarized  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
into  two  conflicting  groups:  “those  who  have 
embraced  the  new  with  a scarcely  concealed 
indifference,  if  not  contempt,  towards  the  old, 
and  those  who  have  obstinately  resisted  change. 


so  disillusioned  were  they  with  the  apparent 
character  and  direction  of  change”  (p.  xvi).  Dr. 
McBrien  is  convinced  that  healing  and  recon- 
ciliation between  those  two  groups  are  possible, 
because,  despite  obvious  differences,  there  is  a 
fundamental  unity  between  the  Church  as  it 
was  before  V’atican  II  and  the  Church  as  it  has 
been  since.  So  he  seeks  to  identify  and  dem- 
onstrate this  unity,  drawing  largely  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  order  to  do  so. 

There  are  several  outstanding  features  of  this 
important  book.  First,  it  is  most  comprehensive 
in  its  coverage.  It  deals  with  both  systematic 
theology  and  moral  theology,  and  in  both  of 
these  areas  it  treats  every  important  topic.  It 
begins  with  human  beings,  seeking  to  deter- 
mine who  and  what  they  are,  and  how  they 
shape  and  are  shaped  by  the  surrounding  world. 
This  leads  to  the  question  of  God,  specifically 
the  triune  God  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  the 
only  final  answer  to  the  question  of  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  human  existence.  This  God 
is  revealed  supremely  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  con- 
crete personal  embodiment  of  what  it  means  to 
be  truly  human.  Since  Jesus  founded  the  Church 
to  be  His  body,  ecclesiology  is  next  considered. 
This  raises  the  question  of  what  Christian  ex- 
istence is;  and  so  the  Christian  life-style,  in 
character  and  conduct,  is  expounded.  Finally, 
the  question  of  how  it  will  all  end  needs  to  be 
answered;  so  the  book  concludes  by  treating 
Christian  eschatology,  the  doctrine  of  the  last 
things. 

The  method  which  Dr.  McBrien  employs  in 
expounding  his  successive  topics  is  historical. 
That  is  to  say,  in  his  treatment  of  each  doctrine 
he  deals  first  with  its  biblical  basis,  and  then  its 
development  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought, 
before  presenting  a constructive  statement  of  its 
present-day  meaning  and  relevance.  Thus  the 
reader  of  the  book  is  able  to  see  Catholic  the- 
ology in  proper  perspective,  and  to  appreciate 
its  present  status  as  an  understandable  out- 
growth of  its  historic  past. 

This  book  is  also  marked  by  impressive 
learning.  Dr.  McBrien  shows  that  he  knows  with 
cyclopedic  intimacy  not  only  the  Bible,  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  New,  but  also  the  signif- 
icant official  documents  which  the  Church  has 
issued  during  the  Christian  centuries,  i.e.,  de- 
crees of  ecumenical  and  other  Church  councils, 
official  V’atican  pronouncements,  and  even  the 
findings  of  local  synods.  More  than  that:  he 
knows  the  work  ot  Catholic  thinkers — not  only 
classical  theologians  like  Augustine,  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventure,  but  also  such  contemporaries  as 
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Karl  Rahner,  Edward  Schillebeeckx,  and  of 
course  Hans  Kiing.  He  is  also  familiar  with 
such  Eastern  Orthodox  theologians  as  John  of 
Damascus  and  the  contemporary  John  Meyen- 
dorff,  and  Protestant  thinkers  like  John  Calvin 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Karl  Barth  and  Paul  Tillich  of  the  twentieth — 
not  to  mention  such  New  Testament  scholars 
as  C.  H.  Dodd  and  Oscar  Cullmann.  His  fa- 
miliarity with  the  work  of  such  thinkers  greatly 
enhances  the  range  and  scope  of  his  exposition, 
as  well  as,  of  course,  its  ecumenical  character. 

This  book  is  also  marked  by  fair-minded- 
ness. That  is.  Dr.  McBrien  does  not  attempt 
any  thick-and-thin  defense  of  everything  in 
Roman  Catholic  history,  especially  of  what  may 
be  called  its  seamy  side.  For  example,  he  calls 
the  work  of  the  Inquisition  “one  of  the  shab- 
biest chapters  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Church” 
(p.  623);  and  he  lists  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  “the  corruption  of  the 
Renaissance  papacy,”  mentioning  specifically  “the 
notorious  Alexander  VI”  (p.  631).  More  than 
that:  even  where  the  Church,  through  the  Pope, 
has  issued  an  apparently  definitive  judgment 
on  a given  issue,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  list  its 
cons  as  well  as  its  pros — e.g.,  the  condemnation 
of  artificial  contraception  by  Pope  Pius  VI  in 
his  encyclical  Humanae  Vitae  in  1968. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  McBrien’s  book 
will  succeed  in  reconciling  the  two  groups  of 
his  fellow  Catholics  to  whom  it  is  primarily 
addressed.  He  certainly  has  written  a book  which 
will  interest  Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox 
readers,  and  will  give  them  a deeper  knowl- 
edge of,  and  sympathy  with,  their  Roman 
Catholic  brethren. 

Norman  V.  Hope 


Ministry  in  America:  A Report  and 
Analysis,  Based  on  an  In-Depth  Sur- 
vey of  47  Denominations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  Interpretation 
by  18  Experts.  Ed.  by  David  S.  Schuller, 
Merton  P.  Strommen,  & Milo  L. 
Brekke.  Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  San 
Francisco,  CA,  1980.  Pp.  582.  |31.95. 

This  book  represents  a spin-off  from  a 
“Readiness  for  Ministry”  investigation  spon- 
sored by  the  Association  of  Theological  Scliools 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  was  a 
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six-year  project  which  sought  to  assess  “the 
readiness  of  graduating  seminary  students  to 
enter  the  professional  ministry”  (p.  xvii).  When 
it  was  completed,  its  promoters  decided  to  try 
to  determine  “what  in  fact  is  necessary  for  one 
to  serve  in  a full-time  pastoral  ministry”  (p.  13) 
in  present-day  North  America.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  discover  the  way  in  which  the 
Christian  ministry  is  perceived  by  contempo- 
rary American  church  men  and  women. 
Through  empirically  determined  and  carefully 
constructed  questionnaires  covering  444  de- 
scriptions of  ministry,  and  refined  statistical 
analysis  of  the  data  so  obtained,  64  “core  clus- 
ters” were  identified,  and  these  were  factored 
into  11  major  themes  or  areas  of  ministry.  The 
47  church  groups  to  be  surveyed  were  classified 
into  17  “families  of  denominations,”  these 
“families”  being  determined  partly  by  consid- 
erations of  history  and  partly  by  empirically 
observed  similarity.  Thereafter  approximately 
5,000  church  members,  about  half  of  them  lay- 
persons and  the  other  half  clergy — i.e.,  pastoral 
ministers,  seminary  professors,  denominational 
executives,  and  seminary  seniors — were  se- 
lected, and  asked  to  rank  these  1 1 areas  of  min- 
istry in  order  of  importance.  When  the  data 
developed  from  this  research  had  been  digested 
and  tabulated,  18  denominational  experts  were 
selected,  who  were  “theologically  aware  of  the 
unique  dimensions  of  ministry  alive  in  his  or 
her  tradition”  (p.  21).  These  denominational 
representatives  were  requested  not  only  to  de- 
scribe the  profiles  of  ministry  which  had 
emerged  from  the  responses  of  their  respective 
groups,  but  also  to  “enter  into  active  dialogue 
with  the  data”  {ibid.).  The  findings  of  this  ex- 
tensive process  of  investigation,  description,  and 
evaluation  are  embodied  in  this  massive  vol- 
ume. 

From  this  study  at  least  two  major  kinds  of 
difference  surfaced  among  the  respondents,  both 
of  them  fairly  predictable.  First,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  of  perception  and  judgment 
between  clergy  and  laity  in  certain  areas.  For 
example,  clergy  tended  to  place  more  emphasis 
than  do  laypersons  on  theological  awareness  and 
the  use  of  a broad  spectrum  of  knowledge  in 
preaching  and  pastoral  activity,  and  also  to  think 
more  favorably  of  “aggressive  political  leader- 
ship” on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Second,  there 
were  even  more  substantial  differences  among 
the  various  denominations  involved  in  this 
project.  Thus,  the  leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  rated  less  highly  among  Roman  Catholics, 
Episcopalians,  and  members  of  the  United 
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Church  ot  Christ  than  it  was  among  the  more 
"evangelical”  denominations  such  as  Southern 
Baptists  and  Retormed-Preshyterian  church- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  the  priestly  role  ot 
the  professional  minister  was  held  in  higher 
esteem  among  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians 
and  Lutherans  than  among  the  “evangelicals.” 

Despite  such  differences  ot  perception  and 
evaluation,  this  report  reveals  a remarkable 
consensus  with  respect  to  those  characteristics 
of  the  minister  which  are  most  highly  regarded 
among  all  the  respondents.  The  editors  state 
this  matter  thus;  “While  the  expectation  of 
ministry  or  priesthood  in  North  America  in- 
cludes competence  in  function,  it  is  highly  sen- 
sitive to  the  character  and  spirit  ot  the  person 
who  carries  out  these  functions”  (p.  30).  The 
clergy  who  rate  most  highly  are  marked  by  such 
characteristics  as  fidelity  to  tasks  and  persons, 
personal  responsibility,  flexibility  of  spirit,  ac- 
ceptance ot  ministerial  role,  and  acknowledg- 
ment ot  limitations.  The  professional  ministe- 
rial skills  which  are  most  highly  regarded  are 
the  pastoral  function  of  “caring  tor  persons  un- 
der stress,”  and  the  rendering  ot  service  in  hu- 
mility. 

Comprehensive  as  this  project  was,  it  had 
certain  limitations.  For  one  thing,  it  covered 
only  those  denominations  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  Association  of  Theological  Schools,  and 
therefore  excluded  those  churches  whose  sem- 
inaries are  not  accredited,  and  those  whose  clergy 
are  not  seminary-trained.  Again,  the  directors 
of  the  project  acknowledge  with  regret  that  they 
were  “unable  to  secure  responses  from  a suffi- 
cient number  ot  black  clergy  and  laity  to  war- 
rant separate  analysis  and  reporting,”  and 
therefore  each  black  respondent  had  to  be  “to- 
taled within  his  or  her  denominational  group” 
(p.  xxii).  Again,  Jewish  responses  were,  perhaps 
understandably,  smaller  than  expected,  since  the 
project  was  geared  primarily  to  Christian  de- 
nominations. Accordingly,  no  separate  chapter 
interpreting  data  from  the  Jewish  group  was 
included;  the  Jews  were  lumped  together  with 
the  Unitarian-Universalists. 

Despite  such  limitations,  however,  this  proj- 
ect must  be  judged  as  easily  the  most  exhaus- 
tive “in-depth”  investigation  ever  conducted 
among  the  churches  of  North  America  with 
respect  to  their  expectations  ot  ministry.  The 
editors  may  justifiably  claim  that  “what  is  re- 
ported here  is  a fair  representation  ot  ministry 
in  the  1970s  as  perceived  by  a large  portion  ot 
Christendom  in  North  America”  (p.  xxiii). 

Norman  V.  Hope 


Theology  and  Revolution  in  the  Scot- 
tish Refor-mation,  by  Richard  L.  (Jreaves. 
Christian  University  Press,  (jrand 
Rapids  MI,  1980.  Pp.  xi  + 288.  $9.95 
(paper). 

The  subtitle.  Studies  m the  Thought  of  John 
Knox,  best  reveals  the  content  of  this  book. 
Richard  Greaves  has  authored  several  books  on 
sixteenth  century  England  and  now  offers  us 
one  on  Scotland.  Professor  Greaves  does  not 
pretend  to  present  a systematic  and  compre- 
hensive study  of  Knox’s  theological  and  politi- 
cal thought,  nor  to  offer  us  a new  study,  but 
rather,  to  gather  together  in  a convenient  for- 
mat his  previously  published  articles  on  Knox. 
V’arious  scholarly  journals  have  formerly  is- 
sued, in  modified  form,  nine  of  the  eleven 
chapters  in  this  book.  The  aspects  of  Knox’s 
thought  that  Greaves  examines  include:  au- 
thority, predestination,  the  church,  church  pol- 
ity and  ministry,  the  sacraments,  the  covenant, 
resistance  theory,  the  gynecocracy  controversy, 
democracy,  social  and  educational  ideas,  ecu- 
menism and  nationalism. 

One  subject  that  should  interest  Presbyte- 
rians is  Greaves’  comments  concerning  the  hotly 
disputed  subject  ot  Knox’s  church  polity.  Did 
John  Knox  oppose  the  episcopacy  and  promote 
a form  ot  protopresbyterianism.^  Professor 
Greaves  says  no.  Knox  never  objected  to  the 
episcopacy  per  se,  but  to  the  abuses  associated 
with  it  in  Scotland.  He  would  have  opposed, 
however,  any  form  ot  the  episcopacy  that  had 
as  a concomitant  the  doctrine  of  apostolic 
succession,  or  any  shape  ot  it  that  did  not  rec- 
ognize the  underlying  equality  of  all  ministers, 
including  bishops.  The  reformer  was  adamant 
on  the  point  that  every  bishop  had  to  be  first 
and  foremost  a preacher.  There  are  certain  af- 
finities between  the  office  of  the  bishop  and 
that  ot  the  superintendents  in  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. As  conceived  by  Knox  and  his  colleagues, 
superintendents  were  “reformed  bishops,”  that 
is,  bishops  as  the  Scottish  reformers  believed 
them  to  be  in  the  early  church.  According  to 
Greaves,  Knox  and  his  fellow  reformers  were 
seeking  to  establish  a preaching  and  adminis- 
trative office  that  could  be  translated  “super- 
intendent” as  well  as  “bishop.”  Beyond  these 
matters,  Knox  was  not  concerned  with  the  de- 
tails of  polity. 

Richard  Greaves  investigates  at  considerable 
length  the  influences  upon  Knox’s  thought.  Es- 
sentially, two  interpretations  of  Knox’s  ideas 
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exist:  one  explanation  argues  for  Calvin’s  strong 
influence  on  Knox,  and  some  adherents  ot  this 
view  regard  the  Scottish  reformer  as  a trans- 
planted Calvinist.  A second  rendering  mini- 
mizes Calvin’s  intellectual  sway  over  Knox. 
These  scholars,  in  varying  degrees,  emphasize 
a wide  variety  of  religious  and  secular  influ- 
ences on  Knox’s  thought.  Professor  Greaves 
clearly  fits  into  the  latter  camp.  The  central 
thrust  of  this  book  is  that  while  Calvin’s  impact 
on  Knox  must  be  recognized,  the  Scottish  re- 
former drew  from  many  sources  for  his  reli- 
gious and  political  ideas,  and  consequently,  his 
thought  must  be  regarded  as  eclectic. 

Theology  and  Revolution  in  the  Scottish  Ref- 
ormation has  many  strengths  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a welcome  contribution  to  Knox 
studies.  First,  this  book  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  Knox’s  thought  to  date.  Sec- 
ond, Greaves  relates  Knox’s  ideas  to  both  the 
events  and  intellectual  currents  of  sixteenth- 
century  Europe.  This  book,  moreover,  is  well 
researched  with  a balance  between  primary  and 
secondary  sources.  Fourth,  the  author  deals  with 
most  of  the  controversial  aspects  of  Knox’s 
thought.  Finally,  this  book  represents  an  exten- 
sive effort  to  examine  the  influences  on  Knox’s 
ideology,  and,  in  fact,  offers  us  some  alterna- 
tives to  the  traditional  “Calvinistic”  view  of 
Knox. 

The  strengths  of  this  book,  notwithstanding, 
some  questions  should  be  raised.  Has  Professor 
Greaves  given  Calvin  his  due.^  Knox,  to  be  sure, 
drew  his  thought  from  many  sources,  but  Cal- 
vin’s impact,  it  can  be  argued,  is  more  substan- 
tial than  Greaves  has  noted.  Richard  Greaves 
has  used  the  terms — might,  maybe,  perhaps — 
in  reference  to  the  diverse  influences  on  Knox. 
This  entire  matter  of  influence  is  a difficult 
question  and  often  involves  much  conjecture. 
Furthermore,  this  book  extensively  addresses 
subjects  (e.g.,  church  polity  and  ministry)  that 
are  largely  found  in  the  collective  works  of  the 
Scottish  Reformation  (e.g.,  Boo!{  of  Discipline). 
These  works  certainly  embody  Knox’s  ideas  in 
the  main,  but  do  they  reflect  his  thought  in 
detailed  matters.? 

Richard  Kyle 

Tabor  College 
Hillsboro,  Kansas 


George  Whitefield:  The  Life  and  Times 
of  the  Great  Evangelist  of  the  Eight- 
eenth-Century Revival  (Vols.  I & II),  by 
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Arnold  A.  Dallimore.  Cornerstone 
Books,  Westchester,  IL,  1970  & 1979. 
Pp.  xiii  + 559  & xvi  + 602.  $19.95  & 
$19.95. 

One  task  of  the  biographer  is  to  ferret  out 
every  scrap  of  information  on  his  or  her  subject 
so  that  a full-bodied  representation  of  the  man 
or  woman  under  study  is  offered  to  the  reader. 
No  chronicler  of  George  Whitefield’s  career  has 
fulfilled  this  responsibility  so  well  as  Arnold 
Dallimore.  Over  a twenty  year  period,  Dalli- 
more has  acquired  a knowledge  of  Whitefield 
sources  that  is  unmatched  by  any  contemporary 
historian.  In  this  two  volume  biography,  Dal- 
limore has  organized  this  mass  of  material  into 
a readable,  informative  account  of  Whitefield’s 
life  and  thought.  As  a result,  his  biography  is 
required  reading  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  un- 
derstand the  ideas,  events  and  alliances  that 
characterized  the  eighteenth  century  revivals  in 
England,  Scotland  and  America. 

While  Dallimore’s  accomplishment  is  great, 
it  has  several  serious  failings.  The  danger  of 
any  biography  is  a loss  of  perspective.  Biogra- 
phers frequently  choose  a particular  individual 
for  study  because  they  believe  he  or  she  ex- 
emplifies some  special  insight  or  lesson  needed 
in  the  present  age.  In  the  process  of  rummag- 
ing through  historical  records,  these  initial 
sympathies  are  magnified  as  the  pressures  en- 
dured by  the  individual  become  clear  to  the 
historian.  So  long  as  these  aspects  of  biograph- 
ical research  do  not  lead  to  heavy-handed  mor- 
alizing or  apologetics,  the  finished  biography 
does  not  suffer.  But  when  perspective  is  lost, 
biographical  portraiture  becomes  ideological 
caricature. 

No  historical  figure  has  suffered  more  than 
George  Whitefield  from  such  well-intentioned 
caricature.  With  few  exceptions,  Whitefield’s 
biographers  have  been  men  who  viewed  his 
ministry  as  the  answer  to  their  own  epoch’s 
spiritual  lethargy.  Dallimore’s  study  of  White- 
field  is  not  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Because 
Dallimore  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  re- 
demptive example  of  Whitefield  to  the  twen- 
tieth century,  he  ignores  the  social  origins  of 
Whitefield’s  charisma.  Although  this  has  been 
the  growing  edge  of  research  on  Whitefield  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  Dallimore’s  footnotes  and 
bibliography  illustrate  that  this  is  the  one  area 
of  Whitefield  historiography  with  which  he  has 
not  acquainted  himself. 

In  his  analysis  of  Whitefield’s  strengths  and 
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weaknesses  as  well  as  his  treatments  of  W'hite- 
held's  relationships  with  contemporary  reli- 
gious leaders,  Dallimore  too  often  skews  his 
account  m VV’hitefield’s  favor.  This  is  particu- 
larly regrettable  since  it  leads  one  to  distrust 
Dallimore’s  opinions  in  areas  where  he  pro- 
vides new  and  valid  insight  into  the  internal 
politics  of  the  eighteenth  century  revivals.  For 
instance,  Dallimore  presents  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  Wesley-VVhitefield  relationship 
has  been  misinterpreted  by  historians.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  in  Eng- 
land, Whitefield,  not  Wesley,  was  the  foremost 
leader  of  the  movement.  Indeed,  Whitefield  was 
known  to  many  of  his  contemporary  followers 
as  the  “Father  of  Methodism.”  Whitefield  was 
also  responsible  for  guiding  Wesley  into  the 
leadership  of  the  revivals  in  Bristol.  Wesley’s 
ego  could  not  endure  this  relationship  for  long 
so  he  refused  to  keep  silent  about  his  theolog- 
ical differences  with  Whitefield  and  used  those 
differences  to  undermine  Whitefield’s  leader- 
ship authority  in  England. 

Milton  J.  Coalter 
North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh,  NC 

Reformed  America:  The  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  1783-1837,  by  Fred  J. 
Hood.  University  of  Alabama  Press, 
University,  AL,  1980.  Pp.  254.  $21.50. 

Several  fine  denominational  histories  not- 
withstanding, scholars  have  generally  given  in- 
sufficient consideration  to  the  Reformed  expe- 
rience in  the  middle  and  southern  states  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  1837.  Fred  Hood  has 
taken  an  important  step  toward  correcting  this 
inattention.  His  study  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  churches  concentrates  on  a major 
aspect  of  their  lives  in  these  decades — their  re- 
lationship to  the  young  Republic.  Convinced  that 
the  Reformed  tradition  below  Long  Island 
Sound  differed  significantly  from  its  Congre- 
gational counterpart  in  New  England,  he  be- 
lieves also  that  it  exerted  an  equal,  if  not  greater, 
influence  on  American  culture.  At  a time  when 
many  New  Englanders  were  still  fighting  to 
maintain  tax-supported  churches,  the  Re- 
formed in  the  middle  and  southern  states  had 
no  establishment  to  protect  and  thus  led  the 
way  toward  alternative  methods  of  promoting 
religious  interests.  At  the  heart  of  the  Re- 
formed understanding  was  a blend  of  patriotic 
aspiration,  evangelical  piety,  and  a domesti- 


cated version  of  the  Enlightenment.  America’s 
free  institutions  were  thought  to  be  the  prod- 
ucts of  Protestant  Christianity,  and  the  moral 
laws  of  the  universe  required  that  this  religious 
heritage  be  maintained  if  republicanism  were 
to  endure.  From  this  perspective,  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  religious  freedom  did  not 
aim  at  the  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state;  it  merely  promised  governmental  “neu- 
trality toward  the  various  Protestant  denomi- 
nations” and  gave  the  churches  an  opportunity 
to  create  through  voluntary  persuasion  "the  true 
association  between  religion  and  patriotism” — 
in  other  words,  an  unofficial  establishment  of 
religion.  By  means  of  the  so-called  evangelical 
united  front,  m which  the  Reformed  played  a 
prominent  role,  Protestant  Christianity  would 
dominate  American  life  and  thereby  assure  the 
country’s  future  prosperity  and  providential 
mission.  Hood  believes,  along  with  Charles 
Foster,  Clifford  Griffin,  and  others,  that  this 
enterprise  was  the  effort  of  a threatened  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  elite  to  preserve  power  in 
the  face  of  ethnic  heterogeneity,  democratic 
sentiments,  and  an  unruly  urban  poor.  By  tbe 
late  1820’s,  this  effort  faltered  because  it  was 
too  cumbersome,  and  New  School  ministers 
turned  to  revivalism.  Less  explicitly  elitist,  re- 
vivalism afforded  a quicker  means  of  reaching 
the  masses  and  creating  an  ordered,  conserva- 
tive society. 

Hood’s  argument  is  open  to  question  on  sev- 
eral counts.  First,  his  use  of  the  much  debated 
“social  control”  thesis  is  not  finely  shaded 
enough.  The  Reformed  certainly  spoke  of  tam- 
ing the  rabble  and  making  the  poor  content, 
but  one  must  not  tear  these  pronouncements 
out  of  the  complex  rhetorical  pattern  of  which 
they  form  but  one  part.  Efforts  to  curb  popular 
passions  were  seen  as  part  of  a humanitarian 
endeavor  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  Amer- 
icans. That  such  views  tended  to  promote  the 
interest  of  privileged  groups  is  indisputable;  that 
this  intention  was  held  in  the  consciously  self- 
serving  fashion  which  Hood  sometimes  implies 
is  not  so  clear.  In  analyzing  the  thought  of  any 
elite,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  conscious 
motivation  from  social  function,  and  at  this  point 
Hood  is  weak.  (His  analysis  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  a consideration  of  the  concept 
of  ideological  hegemony  as  it  is  so  skillfully 
employed  in  the  writings  of  David  B.  Davis 
and  Eugene  Genovese.)  Second,  even  if  his- 
torians grant,  as  they  must,  that  one  of  the  mo- 
tives of  Reformed  enterprise  was  to  protect  a 
threatened  elite,  they  must  also  note  that  this 
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activity  contained  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  evangelical  united  front 
worked  via  voluntary  mobilization  of  the  pop- 
ular opinion  it  sought  to  control  was  itself  a 
concession  to  the  democratic  spirit;  and  when 
fully  wrought  out,  this  voluntary  system  served, 
as  Gregory  Singleton  has  pointed  out,  to  con- 
solidate the  power  of  a “new  middle  class”  rather 
than  to  preserve  the  old  elite.  There  are  hints 
of  this  irony  in  Hood’s  work,  but  he  does  not 
pursue  them  sufficiently.  Third,  the  assessment 
of  revivalism,  though  often  brilliant,  is  some- 
times questionable.  For  example,  the  author 
contends  that  revivalism  did  not  originally  in- 
spire the  voluntary  societies,  at  least  the  Re- 
formed participation  therein.  If  one  identifies 
revivalism  with  Charles  Finney  or  Albert  Barnes, 
Hood  is  undoubtedly  correct;  but  such  a defi- 
nition unduly  constricts  a variegated  move- 
ment. As  Hood’s  own  evidence  suggests,  solid 
conservatives  like  William  Buell  Sprague  con- 
sidered themselves  friends  of  revivalism,  albeit 
in  a sense  different  than  Finney  or  Barnes.  Hood 
also  suggests  that  the  conservatives  resisted  New 
School  revivals  in  part  because  the  latter  de- 
stroyed the  elite  character  of  church  member- 
ship by  recruiting  persons  of  all  classes.  In  some 
1 cases,  Hood  may  be  right;  but  Robert  Doh- 
erty’s study  of  Philadelphia  Presbyterianism  in- 
dicates that  the  New  School  churches  had  more 
! middle-class  and  the  Old  School  congregations 
' more  working-class  people. 

These  remarks  should  not  be  taken  as  a gen- 
eral disapproval  of  Hood’s  book.  If  its  conclu- 
![  sions  in  some  areas  are  debatable,  it  remains  a 
solid  piece  of  scholarship  and  an  important 
! contribution  to  a neglected  area  of  historical 
1 research.  Hood’s  analysis  of  the  Reformed  un- 
i derstanding  of  church  and  state,  their  millen- 
' nial  vision,  their  domestication  of  the  Enlight- 
enment, and  the  impact  of  the  voluntary  societies 
upon  the  concept  of  denominationalism  sketches 
; a splendid  picture  of  the  antebellum  mind.  Even 
his  use  of  the  social  control  thesis,  though  flawed, 
provides  a reminder  of  the  repressive  aspects  of 
Protestant  social  thought — a reminder  which 
1 gives  needed  historical  perspective  in  this  era 
of  Jerry  Falwell  and  his  Moral  Majority. 

James  H.  Moorhead 
I North  Carolina  State  University 
i 


Baton  Rouge,  LA,  1980.  Pp.  293.  $30.00 
(cloth);  $12.95  (paper). 

In  this  study  of  the  clergy  of  the  major  evan- 
gelical denominations  in  the  antebellum  South, 
Anne  Loveland  analyzes  ministers’  under- 
standing of  the  social  order  and  their  role  in  it. 
She  presents  their  views  on  a variety  of  impor- 
tant subjects  including  revivalism,  the  temper- 
ance crusade,  other  benevolent  activities,  slav- 
ery, the  religious  instruction  of  blacks,  and  the 
controversy  between  North  and  South.  Al- 
though the  book  cannot  be  easily  reduced  to  a 
single  or  even  to  several  theses,  Loveland  notes 
that  one  of  her  purposes  is  to  dispel  overly  sim- 
plistic assessments  of  southern  religion.  While 
not  rejecting  entirely  the  argument  that  evan- 
gelicalism was  “subservient  to  the  ideology  of 
the  Old  South,”  she  seeks  to  demonstrate  that 
Southern  faith  was  not  merely  an  uncritical  or 
reflexive  “culture  religion.”  On  such  matters  as 
temperance.  Sabbath  observance,  or  dueling, 
evangelicals  were  often  sharply  critical  of  their 
society;  and  although  vigorously  opposed  to  ab- 
olitionism, many  clergy  did  harbor  doubts  about 
slavery,  tried  to  ameliorate  the  system,  and  often 
resisted  the  “positive  good”  theory  proposed  by 
secular  defenders  of  the  peculiar  institution.  In 
short.  Professor  Loveland  tries  to  demon- 
strate— on  the  whole,  successfully — that  south- 
ern evangelicals  were  “more  complicated  than 
has  generally  been  recognized.” 

As  a catalogue  of  ministerial  statements  on 
social  issues,  the  book  is  extremely  valuable; 
and  Professor  Loveland’s  laborious  research  is 
evident.  Nevertheless,  Southern  Evangelicals  and 
the  Social  Order  disappoints  many  of  the  hopes 
which  its  title  (not  to  mention  its  exorbitant 
price)  raises.  The  treatment  of  some  issues  is 
entirely  too  sketchy:  for  example,  the  chapter 
on  the  sectional  controversy  spans  only  nine 
pages,  and  the  secession  crisis  of  1860  is  scarcely 
mentioned.  Moreover,  Loveland’s  work  suffers 
by  comparison  to  such  outstanding  recent  stud- 
ies of  southern  religion  as  Brooks  Holifield’s 
Gentlemen  Theologians  and  Donald  Mathews’ 
Religion  in  the  Old  South.  The  book  lacks  Hol- 
ifield’s subtle  analysis  of  the  intellectual  and  so- 
cial world  of  the  urban  pastor  as  well  as  Math- 
ews’ provocative  exploration  of  evangelicalism 
as  a process  of  popular  mobilization  whereby  a 
new  social  definition  of  reality  emerged.  In 
fairness  to  Loveland,  one  must  add  that  she 
appears  to  be  aware  of  these  and  other  larger 
interpretive  issues;  but  she  does  not  go  beyond 
occasional  tantalizing  remarks  to  investigate  such 
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matters  in  depth.  Aker  reading  her  book,  one 
is  left  with  many  unanswered  questions;  To 
what  extent  was  Southern  evangelicalism  dit- 
terent  trom  its  northern  counterpart.’  Loveland 
implies  that  southern  religion  was  different;  and 
yet  most  of  the  quotations  she  cites,  if  one  ex- 
cepts remarks  about  slavery,  could  have  come 
from  the  pens  of  Yankee  ministers.  What  role 
dicf  evangelicalism  play  in  creating  a middle- 
class  culture  at  odds  with  the  deferential  society 
of  the  plantation,  and  how  did  these  two  codes 
of  behavior  interact  with  one  another.’  How 
did  rural  and  urban  evangelicalism  differ.’  Here 
a more  thorough  analysis  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween anti-mission  Baptists  and  their  more 
missionary-minded  coreligionists  might  have 
proved  instructive. 

These  shortcomings  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions do  not,  however,  detract  from  Loveland’s 
achievement.  She  has  written  a very  useful  re- 
source book  for  those  interested  in  Southern 
evangelicalism.  Moreover,  she  has  demon- 
strated a firm  grasp  of  the  primary  sources  of 
that  tradition;  and  thus  one  dares  to  hope  that 
future  work  will  focus  her  formidable  erudi- 
tion more  effectively  upon  the  major  interpre- 
tive issues  in  southern  religious  historiography. 

James  H.  Moorhead 

The  iMter  Middle  Ages:  From  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  Eve  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, by  J.  C.  Dickinson.  (Volume 
Two  of  An  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
England,  ed.  J.  C.  Dickinson).  Barnes 
& Noble,  Totowa,  NJ,  1979.  Pp.  487. 
$27.50. 

The  first  and  last  titles  in  An  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  England,  Margaret  Deansly’s  The  Pre- 
Conquest  Church  in  England,  and  Owen  Chad- 
wick’s massive  two-volume  The  Victorian  Church, 
have  been  available  for  some  time.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  work  by  Dickinson,  who  is 
also  the  general  editor  of  the  series,  marks  the 
half-way  point  in  the  project,  with  volumes  on 
the  Reformation  by  J.R.H.  Moorman  and  the 
Restoration  by  G.  V.  Bennett  still  to  come. 

The  major  focus  of  Dickinson’s  work  is  upon 
the  social  history  of  the  English  church.  He 
begins  with  a survey  of  the  Medieval  church  in 
the  eleventh  century  in  Europe,  culminating  in 
a very  helpful  discussion  of  the  lay  appropria- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  appointments  and  revenues 
(“secularization”  properly  speaking)  that  led  to 


the  Gregorian  Reform.  Then  follows  a more 
detailed  discussion  of  English  church  and  so- 
ciety immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
which  includes  the  evolution  of  individual  par- 
ishes, the  condition  of  the  secular  clergy,  the 
rivalry  between  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York  that  was  a persistent  theme  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  in  England,  the  growth  of 
Benedictine  monasticism,  and  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state  and  church  and  Pa- 

Pacy; 

Dickinson  divides  his  era  into  three  ages;  the 
Age  of  Reconstruction  (1066-1199),  the  Age  of 
Consolidation  (1199-1340),  and  the  Age  of 
Criticism  and  Complacency  (1340-1500).  In  each 
of  these  ages  he  examines  the  secular  church, 
the  monastic  orders,  and  the  three-way  wrestle 
between  church,  king,  and  pope  that  character- 
ized the  High  and  Late  Middle  Ages.  The  Age 
of  Reconstruction  saw  the  fusing  of  the  Nor- 
man and  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and  their  crea- 
tion of  a new  nation  and  culture,  the  Age  of 
Consolidation  the  participation  of  this  new  na- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  High  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  Age  of  Criticism  and  Complacency  was 
marked  by  the  emergence  of  protest  over  eccle- 
siastical abuses,  a more  individualistic  spiritu- 
ality, and  the  first  signs  of  the  impending  frag- 
mentation of  Christendom  in  the  Lollard 
movement. 

The  work  closes  with  an  extended  consid- 
eration of  the  English  church  and  its  social  set- 
ting, concentrating  on  Bequests  and  Healing, 
Literacy  and  Learning,  the  V’isual  Arts,  and 
Worship.  This  section  is  governed  less  by  chro- 
nology than  the  preceding  portions  of  the  book. 
Instead,  it  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  the 
role  the  church  played  in  the  shaping  of  me- 
dieval life  for  individuals  and  social  groups. 
Dickinson’s  work  gives  one  a real  appreciation 
of  the  church  both  as  a source  for  the  ideals  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  as  the  creator  of  institu- 
tions through  which  those  ideals  were — how- 
ever imperfectly — realized,  whether  in  the 
church  itself,  the  monastery,  or  the  university. 

Doctrinal  and  theological  issues  are  given 
relatively  less  attention — indeed,  the  treatment 
is  rather  skimpy.  The  achievements  of  the  great 
English  scholastics — notably  Grossteste,  Lang- 
ton,  and  Roger  Bacon — are  noted  but  not  ana- 
lyzed, and  Julian  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  most 
important  mystical  writers  in  the  entire  Medi- 
eval era,  is  barely  mentioned.  This  might  not 
be  a matter  for  comment  if  we  were  dealing 
with  a work  devoted  only  to  the  institutional 
and  social  history  of  Christianity  in  England. 
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But  one  might  expect  that  a volume  purporting 
to  be  a major  part  of  An  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  England  would  show  a greater  degree  of 
comprehensiveness.  The  focus  on  social  issues 
also  makes  it  easy  to  lose  track  of  the  sheer 
story  of  the  English  church,  especially  if  one  is 
not  already  familiar  with  that  story.  It  is  prob- 
ably advisable  for  one  to  look  at  a shorter  and 
less  specialized  history,  such  as  J.R.H.  Moor- 
man’s A History  of  the  Church  in  England  (Lon- 
don: Adam  & Charles  Black,  Third  Edition, 
1973)  or  the  recent  and  very  readable  Christian 
England,  by  David  L.  Edwards  (New  York  and 
Toronto:  Oxford,  1980),  before  coming  to 
Dickinson. 

There  are  some  stylistic  flaws  that  detract 
from  the  work.  Dickinson’s  habit  of  using  the 
phrase  “inter  alia"  on  almost  every  page  be- 
comes highly  annoying.  More  serious  is  his 
penchant  for  comparing  facets  of  medieval  life 
to  modern  trade  unions,  about  which  Dickin- 
son is  uninformed,  unfair,  and  unrelenting.  The 
tone  of  the  work  can  change  in  mid-sentence 
from  judicious  scholar  to  reactionary  crank.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Dickinson’s  opin- 
ions, but  he  does  neither  the  reader  nor  himself 
any  service  by  intruding  them  into  the  text  at 
every  turn. 

Nevertheless,  Dickinson’s  appreciation  of  his 
subject  and  his  ability  to  tell  a story  make  the 
work  vital  enough  that  one  forgives  him  its 
faults.  He  sheds  new  light  upon  the  church  in 
“our  old  home,”  to  borrow  Hawthorne’s  phrase, 
and  American  readers  will  owe  him  a debt  of 
thanks  for  helping  to  revivify  a major  part  of 
our  own  history. 

David  W.  Johnson 

Graduate  School 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  Age  of  Reform,  1250-1550:  An 
Intellectual  and  Religious  History  of  Late 
Medieval  and  Reformation  Europe,  by 
Steven  Ozment.  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven,  CT,  1980.  Pp.  458.  $25.00. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  established 
himself  as  a distinguished  teacher  and  scholar 
with  major  works  to  his  credit — most  notably 
The  Reformation  in  the  Cities  (New  Haven,  CT: 
Yale  University  Press,  1975)  and  Mysticism  and 
Dissent  (New  Haven,  CT:  Yale  University  Press, 
1973) — Steven  Ozment  is  still  regarded  all  too 
often  as  a disciple  of  Heiko  Oberman  or  the 


American  standard-bearer  for  an  Oberman - 
schule  of  medieval  and  reformation  studies. 
While  Ozment’s  debts  to  Oberman  are  mani- 
fest, and  freely  acknowledged,  they  are  the  debts 
of  a gifted  scholar  to  his  teacher,  rather  than 
the  wholesale  appropriation  of  a master’s  thought 
by  a disciple.  Ozment’s  most  recent  book.  The 
Age  of  Reform,  ought  to  demonstrate  this,  and 
mark  his  decisive  emergence  as  a mature  his- 
torian in  his  own  right. 

The  formal  thesis  of  the  work  centers  on  the 
role  of  ideas  in  the  course  of  historical  events. 
Ozment  writes,  “The  religious  beliefs  and 
practices  that  reshaped  sixteenth-century  towns 
and  territories  were  the  work  of  generations  of 
intellectuals  and  reformers  . . . who  drew  on 
ancient  traditions  and  competed  for  the  loyalty 
of  a laity  acutely  sensitive  to  the  social  conse- 
quences of  religious  issues”  (p.  xii).  The  body 
of  The  Age  of  Reform  fleshes  out  this  assertion 
by  supplying  the  historical  content:  who  the 
generations  of  intellectuals  and  reformers  were, 
what  they  thought,  what  traditions  they  appro- 
priated and  what  ones  they  modified  or  dis- 
carded, and  how  the  competed-for  laity  ac- 
tually did  appropriate  the  religious  issues  in 
question  and  how  the  consequences  of  those 
issues  affected  the  living  of  one’s  life. 

Accordingly,  Ozment  devotes  the  first  half 
of  the  book  to  a survey  of  the  intellectual  land- 
scape of  the  late  medieval  world,  dealing  in 
turn  with  scholasticism;  forms  of  mysticism;  the 
interrelations  between  states,  church  councils, 
and  the  papacy;  and  the  social  and  cultural 
conditions  in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  Refor- 
mation. He  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  any 
single  characterization  of  this  period:  if  it  was 
an  age  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  it  was  also  an 
age  of  many  attempts  at  reform;  if  it  was  an 
age  of  intellectual  decadence,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  an  age  that  produced  as  astringent  a self- 
critique in  intellectual  matters  as  anything  ren- 
aissance humanism  was  able  to  bring  against  it. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  a survey  of 
varieties  of  reform.  Luther  and  the  German 
reformation  command  the  most  attention,  as 
Ozment  devotes  chapters  to  “The  Mental  World 
of  Martin  Luther,”  German  politics  and  soci- 
ety, and  humanism’s  relationship  with  the  new 
Reformation.  Separate  accounts  are  given  of  the 
radical  Reformation,  Zwingli  and  the  Swiss 
Reformation,  Calvin  and  Calvinism,  the  Cath- 
olic Reformation,  and  the  career  of  John  Knox. 
A discussion  of  ministry  and  marriage  in  Prot- 
estantism is  also  included,  as  well  as  a final 
summation  discussing  whether  or  not  the  Re- 
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formers  succeeded  in  bringing  about  their  ob- 
jectives. 

It  is  Ozment’s  contention  that  Luther  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  other  Reformers  as  well,  envi- 
sioned a piety  that  could  do  away  with  the  ex- 
ternal aids  to  devotion  and  good  works  found 
in  Catholic  liturgy  and  theology  and  content 
itself  with  a quiet  confidence  in  the  power  of 
God  to  save.  “The  brave  new  man  of  Protes- 
tant faith  . . . was  expected  to  bear  his  finitude 
and  sinfulness  with  anxiety  resolved,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  of  a gratuitous  salvation,  and 
fearful  of  neither  man,  God,  or  the  devil”  (p. 
437).  However,  Ozment  argues,  the  rise  in 
aberrant  forms  of  religiosity,  such  as  witchcraft 
and  occultism,  demonstrates  that  many  people 
simply  could  not  bear  up  under  the  austerity 
of  Protestantism,  and  required  some  substitute 
for  w'hat  the  Reformers  did  away  with.  The 
Reformation,  Ozment  concludes,  “foundered  on 
man’s  indomitable  credulity”  (p.  438). 

Whether  man’s  indomitable  credulity  was 
what  the  Reformation  foundered  on,  or  whether 
it  foundered  at  all,  are  questions  that  require 
some  further  study.  It  might  be  argued  that, 
insofar  as  human  credulity  is  a reflection  of  hu- 
man sinfulness,  it  would  be  no  surprise  to  Lu- 
ther and  Calvin  that  it  should  be  the  cause  of 
some  foundering,  and  that  a crucial  aspect  of 
Protestant  piety  is  to  recognize  that  a true  ref- 
ormation is  something  that  is  a constant  process 
instead  of  an  accomplished  fact.  The  rise  of 
occultism  might  indeed  be  an  indication  of  the 
failure  of  Protestantism.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  also  be  an  indication  that  the  message  of 
the  Reformers  would  always  be  needed  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  pervasiveness  of  human 
credulity — and  human  selfishness,  greed,  vio- 
lence, perversity,  and  mule-headedness. 

In  any  case,  Ozment  is  extraordinarily  adept 
at  demonstrating  the  lines  between  medieval 
and  Reformation  Christianity,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  Reformers  both  drew  on  their  me- 
dieval heritage  and  recast  it  into  a new  form 
of  Christian  discipleship. 

Yale  University  Press  deserves  a word  of 
praise  for  producing  such  a physically  hand- 
some book,  well-printed  and  generously  illus- 
trated, and  a word  of  censure  for  letting  nu- 
merous errors  in  spelling  creep  into  the  text. 
The  book  was  not  well  edited,  and  a corrected 
edition  seems  to  be  necessary.  In  addition,  the 
lack  of  a bibliography  is  incomprehensible  to 
me.  The  book  is  well  footnoted — indeed,  one 
of  its  strengths  is  Ozment’s  constant  attention 
to  historiography.  But  its  usefulness  as  either  a 


textbook  or  a guide  to  further  study  is  marred 
because  the  citations  are  buried  in  the  text.  Oz- 
ment also  errs  occasionally  by  overgeneralizing. 
St.  Bernard,  for  example,  was  extremely  im- 
portant for  both  the  Cistercian  Order  and  the 
Knights  Templar,  but  he  “organized”  nei- 
ther— except  in  the  extremely  technical  sense 
that  he  drew  up  the  rule  for  the  Templars, 
who  were  already  established. 

The  book  is  not  perfect,  and  it  could  be  that 
the  story  of  the  Reformation  is  simply  too  com- 
plex for  one  volume.  But  it  is  learned,  gener- 
ous, and  constantly  stimulating:  a demonstra- 
tion both  of  the  medieval  heritage  of  the 
Reformation,  and  of  the  potency  of  ideas  in 
shaping  the  history  of  humankind. 

David  W.  Johnson 

Augustine,  His  Life  and  Thought,  by 
Warren  Thomas  Smith.  John  Knox 
Press,  Atlanta,  GA,  1980.  Pp.  160.  $8.50; 
and  The  Problem  of  Self-Love  in  St. 
Augustine,  by  Oliver  O’Donovan.  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  CT, 
1980.  Pp.  280.  $14.00. 

The  flood  of  Augustinian  studies  now  in- 
cludes these  two  contrasting  works.  Warren 
Thomas  Smith’s  Augustine,  Hts  Life  and  Thought 
is  a general  biography  of  the  great  bishop  on 
an  intentionally  elementary  level,  while  Oliver 
O’Donovan’s  The  Problem  of  Self-Love  in  St. 
Augustine  is  a narrow  monograph  of  consid- 
erable depth. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Interdenominational  The- 
ological Center  in  .\tlanta,  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  Peter  Brown’s  Augustine  of  Hippo  and 
calls  that  work  “in  a class  by  itself.”  His  own 
book  intends  “to  tell  Augustine’s  story  in  very 
simple  terms”  (ix)  and  does  so  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy  short  pages.  The  condensation  of 
such  a full  life  and  complicated  theology  into  a 
small  and  lively  book  is  an  admirable  accom- 
plishment. Yet  lively  writing  can  also  border 
on  sensationalism.  The  author  enjoys  sugges- 
tive and  unanswered  questions  such  as  “Had 
(Augustine’s)  father  no  interest  in  a deep-seated 
personal  father-son  relationship (p.  18),  or 
“Was  writing  an  outlet  for  his  frustration.'”  (p. 
109),  or  “Is  there  some  flaw  in  his  personal 
makeup,  some  hidden  childhood  need  for  a 
mother.’”  (p.  115).  These  questions  and  others 
like  them  have  been  part  of  a serious  and  pro- 
ductive avenue  of  inquiry  into  .Augustine’s  life. 
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But  some  of  Smith’s  questions  are  more  pro- 
vocative than  pedagogical:  “Was  the  sex  act  re- 
pressed, only  to  find  expression  in  tormenting 
frustration  and  fantasy?”  (p.  28)  and  . . was 
he  homosexual?  Or  if  not  shown  openly,  was 
the  feeling  latent?  . . . Were  there  secret  wres- 
tlings deep  inside  his  makeup?  What  was  his 
sexual  orientation?  Possibly  even  he  did  not 
know!”  (pp.  35f). 

Perhaps  the  only  serious  material  weakness 
is  the  treatment  of  Pelagius.  Since  the  historical 
record  is  not  overly  distorted,  this  is  a matter 
for  individual  theological  judgment.  But  to  say 
that  Pelagius  “denied  original  sin”  (p.  127)  sug- 
gests the  most  obvious  variety  of  justification 
by  works,  a heresy  so  blatant  that  all  normal 
Christians  would  immediately  recognize  and 
reject  it.  The  real  and  infinitely  more  subtle 
point  of  the  church’s  Augustinian  struggle  with 
Pelagius  and  his  followers  even  into  the  present 
age  of  “personal  decision”  is  whether  salvation 
depends  in  any  way  upon  our  own  contribu- 
tion. Heirs  of  Augustine,  the  Synod  of  Orange, 
Luther,  and  Calvin  will  avoid  a “straw-man” 
Pelagius  and  instead  trumpet  the  stiff  antidote 
to  decisional  Christianity,  namely  God’s  elec- 
tion or  even,  if  the  word  is  not  defunct,  pre- 
destination. 

On  balance.  Smith’s  biography  is  a good  place 
for  some  lay  people  to  begin  their  appreciation 
of  Augustine.  Yet  for  the  many  sadly  under- 
estimated lay  people  who  can  handle  college- 
level  reading,  the  best  choice  is  still  that 
definitive  and  equally  engaging  masterpiece, 
Augustine  of  Hippo  by  Peter  Brown. 

Oliver  O’Donovan’s  The  Problem  of  Self-Love 
in  St.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  rec- 
ommended only  to  readers  with  a high  level  of 
background  and  interest  in  Augustiniana. 
Originally  the  author’s  doctoral  thesis  at  Ox- 
ford, this  work  immediately  identifies  its  con- 
cern. Augustine’s  “mutually  incompatible  as- 
sertions about  selt-love  jostle  one  another  and 
demand  to  be  reconciled”  (p.  1).  O’Donovan 
begins  by  delineating  four  kinds  of  love  (cosmic, 
positive,  rational,  and  benevolent)  and  three  types 
of  self-love  (positive,  negative,  and  neutral).  Yet 
he  eventually  concedes  that  Augustine  “places 
the  good  and  evil  senses  of  amor  sui  alongside 
one  another  (and)  each  operates  in  its  own  way 
without  reference  to  the  other”  (p.  108).  After 
five  chapters  of  somewhat  wandering  but  often 
perceptive  interpretation,  although  he  may 
overstate  the  Neoplatonic  influence  on  the  ma- 
ture Augustine  (pp.  73  and  94)  and  understate 
the  importance  of  Augustine  as  an  exegete. 


O’Donovan  summarizes  and  then  admits,  “All 
this  may  tempt  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a ‘concept’  of  self-love  in  Augus- 
tine’s thought.  There  are  too  many  points  left 
unresolved  and  incoherent”  (p.  137). 

It  is  O’Donovan’s  last  chapter  which  reveals 
his  strength.  Historiographically,  he  wishes  to 
defend  Augustine’s  ethics  from  the  critique  of 
Karl  Holl  and  Anders  Nygren  against  classical 
eudaemonism,  i.e.,  the  quest  for  happiness  in- 
volving a form  of  self-love,  as  the  basis  for 
Christian  ethics.  O’Donovan’s  own  concluding 
discussion  of  “Eudaemonism  and  Christian 
Ethics”  is  sharp  and  clear,  although  too  brief 
to  be  completely  persuasive.  The  author’s  style 
and  interest  snap  to  life  when  he  fleetingly  ex- 
presses himself  as  a theologian  and  ethicist  rather 
than  an  historian  of  doctrine. 

Despite  their  vast  differences.  Smith’s  extra 
biography  and  O’Donovan’s  fine  tuning  of  a 
narrow  issue  will  each  have  an  extremely  spe- 
cialized readership.  They  thus  support  the  same, 
perhaps  rash  conclusion.  At  least  among  North 
American  Protestants,  whose  scholarly  output 
suggests  that  Hippo  was  the  only  stop  between 
Tarsus  and  Wittenberg,  Augustine  is  the  new 
“spoiled  child  of  criticism.” 

Paul  Rorem 

Pontifical  Institute  of  Medieval  Studies 
Toronto,  Canada 


The  Humble  Approach,  by  John  M. 
Templeton.  The  Seabury  Press,  New 
York,  NY,  1981.  Pp.  248.  |10.95. 

John  M.  Templeton,  financier,  investment 
adviser,  churchman,  philanthropist  and  author, 
has  presented  in  The  Humble  Approach  a thesis 
with  which  we  must  all  grapple,  namely:  man 
today  stands  at  the  frontier  of  a vastly  expand- 
ing knowledge  of  the  telescopic  and  micro- 
scopic universe.  This  is  a universe  which  points 
toward  God  with  ever  accumulating  evidence. 
It  is  also  a universe  in  which  man  is  not  an 
alien  but  a humble  pilgrim  and  his  pilgrimage 
is  toward  God  and  his  laws  of  the  spirit. 

Among  the  miracles  of  the  universe  which 
Dr.  Templeton  contemplates  is  the  mysterious 
continuum  of  time -space,  how  it  bends  but  does 
not  break,  how  it  hurries  and  slows.  There  is 
also  the  innumerable  company  of  galaxies,  each 
consisting  of  millions  of  stars,  with  dozens  of 
galaxies  for  each  person  now  alive. 

We  recall  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  used  to 
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take  his  guests  at  Oyster  Bay  out  under  the 
night-time  sky  and  recite  the  distance  to,  and 
the  dimensions  ot,  the  Andromeda  constella- 
tion. “Now  that  we  are  sufficiently  humbled  by 
this  awesome  sight"  he  would  say,  “let  us  go 
in  to  sleep.” 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the 
teeming  universe  is  fronted  by  the  spirit  of  man, 
which  is  the  candle  ot  the  Lord.  That  bright 
space  above  with  its  countless  flares  does  not 
know  itself,  cannot  consider  its  origin  (what 
came  before  the  Big  Bang.^)  or  its  drift.  The 
thoughtful,  observant  person,  armed  with  his 
little  candle,  stands  on  his  precarious  ledge,  abyss 
below,  abyss  above,  and  sees  the  galaxies  for 
what  they  are:  eloquent  examples  of  the  crea- 
tive hand  ot  God.  He  also  learns  something  of 
himself  and  ot  his  neighbor  and  of  his  God. 
“The  more  love  we  give  away,  the  more  we 
have  left.”  “Happiness  comes  from  spiritual 
wealth,  not  material  wealth.”  “Thanksgiving 
opens  the  door  to  spiritual  growth.”  “Forgive- 
ness brings  forgiveness.”  “Every  person’s  con- 
cept of  God  is  too  small.”  “By  learning  humil- 
ity, we  find  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  vastly 
deeper  than  any  human  mind  can  grasp.”  The 
very  chapter  headings  invite  the  reader  to  ex- 
ploration. “The  Blossoming  Time  of  Man.”  “The 
Vast  Unseen.”  “The  New  World  of  Time.” 
“Humble  About  Whati^”  “Benefits  of  Compe- 
tition.” “Earth  as  a School.”  “Creative  Think- 
ing.” “Love  and  Happiness  the  True  Test.” 
“Laws  of  the  Spirit.” 

To  one  who  has  known  and  appreciated  Dr. 
Templeton  for  more  than  three  decades  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  he  has  written  a book 
of  such  interest,  clarity,  persuasiveness  and  ide- 
ological compression.  The  ideas  are  a result  of 
a lifetime  of  contemplation,  study  and  involve- 
ment. His  fervent  convictions  are  both  cause 
and  effect  of  the  author’s  creation  of  the  Tem- 
pleton Prize  tor  progress  in  religion.  The  Prize 
is  given  annually  in  London  by  the  hand  of 
Prince  Philip  to  a world  leader  in  religion,  cho- 
sen by  an  international  panel  of  judges.  To 
demonstrate  that  religion  should  be  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  all  mankind,  it  is  the  largest 
of  all  Prizes,  some  $225,000. 

Dr.  Templeton  graduated  from  Yale,  at  the 
top  of  his  class;  he  earned  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  (which  he  never  wears);  then  he  went  on 
to  Oxford  as  a Rhodes  scholar  and  took  a de- 
gree in  Law.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  in  a few  brief  years  made  an  expanding 
fortune  which  he  devotes  to  the  good  ot  many 
causes.  Today  he  is  the  foremost  investment 


adviser  in  the  world.  A distinguished  church 
leader,  he  has  for  many  years  provided  inva- 
luable service  to  his  denomination,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  its  var- 
ious agencies. 

For  ministers,  and  others,  who  read  THE 
BULLETIN,  this  reviewer  strongly  recom- 
mends The  Humble  Approach  for  its  wealth  of 
ideas,  its  spirit,  its  parables,  its  quotations  and 
its  energy. 

R.wmond  I.  Lindol'ist 

Former  Senior  Minister 
Hollywood  Presbyterian  Church 

The  Traces  of  God,  by  Diogenes  Al- 
len. Cowley  Publications,  Cambridge, 
MA,  1981.  Pp.  108.  $5.00. 

The  Eastern  religions  enjoy  a distinct  advan- 
tage over  most  Western  religions  in  the  atten- 
tion given  to  practice  as  the  way  to  true  under- 
standing. Thus,  rather  than  describe  or  explain 
Nirvana,  Buddhists  prefer  to  stipulate  the  “path” 
by  which  one  may  come  to  experience  for  one- 
self the  reality  ot  Nirvana.  It  is  not  enough, 
they  would  say,  to  get  one’s  ideas  in  order;  one 
must  also  reorder  one’s  life. 

In  an  earlier  book.  Between  Two  Worlds, 
Diogenes  Allen  marked  out  a distinctly  Chris- 
tian path  for  experiencing  the  reality  of  God. 
He  described  this  work  as  “a  guide  to  the  spir- 
itual life  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  be- 
come religious.”  In  this  later  book,  he  resumes 
his  exploration  of  spiritual  practice  by  consid- 
ering the  way  to  God  that  leads  through  ad- 
versity and  suffering.  It  is  a surprising  ap- 
proach, almost  a tour  de  force,  inasmuch  as  the 
primary  charge  brought  against  religion,  and 
particularly  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  mod- 
ern period  has  been  its  failure  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  problem  of  evil.  Innocent  suf- 
fering both  as  a result  of  natural  calamity  and 
human  malevolence  is  presumed  to  count  de- 
cisively against  the  existence  of  a benevolent 
and  omnipotent  God.  \ “God  of  love,”  such  as 
Christians  profess  to  worship,  surely  would  not 
permit  such  wanton  destruction  ot  human  life 
as  represented  by  the  Lisbon  earthquake  or  the 
Holocaust. 

Without  claiming  to  have  a final  answer  to 
the  problem  of  evil,  Allen  explores  with  great 
sensitivity  and  spiritual  discernment  the  prac- 
tical responses  human  beings  can  and  have  made 
to  a “frequently  hostile  world”  and  the  way  in 
which  certain  of  those  responses  have  actually 
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led  to  a deepened  awareness  of  God.  His  prin- 
cipal sources  for  these  practical  approaches  to 
suffering  are  the  personal  accounts  of  what 
might  best  be  described  as  contemporary 
“saints” — Simone  Weil,  Edith  Barfoot,  Julia  de 
Beausobre.  Their  creative  response  to  afflic- 
tions of  various  sorts  seems  to  have  produced 
in  them  a greater  receptivity  to  grace,  hence 
greater  certainty  of  the  reality  of  God. 

The  starting  point  for  reordering  of  the  af- 
fective life  to  make  it  more  receptive  to  grace, 
Allen  contends,  is  renunciation — renunciation 
of  the  world  as  a possible  source  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  deepest  human  needs.  Only  a real- 
ity which  is  not  of  this  world  can  satisfy  these 
needs,  and  we  will  not  experience  that  reality 
so  long  as  we  are  vainly  seeking  fulfillment  in 
worldly  things.  It  represents  a further  advance 
in  the  spiritual  life  to  undergo  the  sort  of  af- 
fliction in  which  there  is  no  immediate  sense 
of  the  presence  of  God  and  yet  maintain  one’s 
trust  in  God,  remembering  that  Christ  too  was 
afflicted  yet  did  not  give  up  his  trust  in  God. 
Thus  a person’s  response  to  suffering  can,  ac- 
cording to  Allen,  actually  serve  to  “redeem”  an 
otherwise  negative  situation. 

Suffering  human  cruelty,  as  de  Beausobre  did 
during  the  Stalinist  period,  may  pose  the  ulti- 
mate test;  for  then  the  spiritual  task  is  to  love 
one’s  persecutors  without  condoning  the  per- 
secution. It  may  seem  impossible,  yet  there  is 
ample  testimony  that  it  does  occur  and  when 
it  does  it  establishes  a bond  between  the  suf- 
ferer and  Christ  such  that  Christ’s  love  be- 
comes the  foundation  of  the  sufferer’s  life.  Then 
one  is  in  a position  not  only  to  experience  for 
oneself  but  to  communicate  to  others  the  reality 
of  God.  And  this  practical  response  to  evil  may 
be  far  more  persuasive  than  any  theoretical  re- 
sponse we  might  devise. 

Robert  H.  King 

Millsaps  College 
Jackson,  Mississippi 

Our  Presbyterian  Belief,  by  Felix  B. 
Gear.  John  Knox  Press,  Atlanta,  GA, 
1980.  Pp.  128.  $4.95  (paper). 

This  book  attempts  the  difficult  task  of  pre- 
senting basic  Presbyterian  beliefs  in  a brief  and 
non-technical  way.  The  author,  a former  Mod- 
erator of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  has  had 
a varied  experience  as  pastor,  church  adminis- 
trator, and  seminary  teacher. 

Gear  argues  that  it  is  possible  to  “sum  up 


everything  that  has  been  thought,  said,  or  writ- 
ten” about  Christian  doctrine  “in  about  ten 
words,  small  ones  at  that,  none  of  which  is  more 
than  one  syllable.”  Thus  the  book’s  ten  chap- 
ters summarize  Presbyterian  belief  about  God, 
Man,  Sin,  Grace  (Redemption),  Truth  (Scrip- 
ture), Christ,  Church,  Signs  (Sacraments),  Life, 
End.  The  question  and  answer  format  of  each 
chapter  is  useful  in  focusing  on  frequently  asked 
questions  (i.e..  Where  did  sin  come  from.^  Why 
can  we  say  Christ  is  unique.^)  in  confirmation 
classes,  adult  study  groups,  and  new  member 
classes. 

As  with  most  study  books  of  this  type.  Our 
Presbyterian  Belief  is  both  an  introduction  to  and 
apologetic  for  basic  Christian  beliefs  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  basic  Reformed  emphasis.  Gear 
often  illustrates  his  points  using  Calvin  or  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Shorter  Cate- 
chism. However,  in  his  effort  to  paint  the  broad 
picture.  Gear  is  not  always  sensitive  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  emphasis  between  Calvin,  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  and  contemporary  Re- 
formed theology.  There  have  been  varieties  of 
Presbyterian  belief  not  easily  homogenized. 

Although  Gear  deals  with  each  of  the  main 
theological  categories,  it  is  not  clear  why  he 
presents  them  in  the  order  he  does.  For  ex- 
ample, why  does  he  not  deal  explicitly  with 
Christ  until  the  latter  half  of  the  book?  There 
is  no  explicit  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  al- 
though it  is  covered  in  the  chapters  on  grace 
and  the  Christian  life.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  all  important  matters  in  such 
a short  book,  but  the  lack  of  some  important 
Reformed  emphases  is  surprising.  For  example, 
in  the  chapter  on  Scripture  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  importance  of  the  inner  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  chapter  on  grace  does  not  de- 
fine redemption  so  much  in  terms  of  justifica- 
tion and  imputed  righteousness  as  the  process 
of  sanctification.  Little  is  said  about  Presbyte- 
rianism’s strong  ecumenical  witness.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  church,  while  rightfully  examining 
the  church  theologically  rather  than  organiza- 
tionally, says  nothing  about  Presbyterian  con- 
cepts of  church  government,  with  the  stress  on 
representation  and  the  importance  of  lay  par- 
ticipation. This  has  been  one  of  the  Reformed 
church’s  most  important  legacies. 

One  would  wish  that  Gear  had  been  more 
sensitive  to  the  use  of  inclusive  language.  Al- 
though a note  mentions  that  he  uses  “man”  to 
mean  men  and  women  and  suggests  that  he 
wanted  to  retain  his  “one  syllable”  list  of  doc- 
trines, the  book’s  usefulness  would  have  been 
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increased  it  he  had  been  more  responsive  to 
this  issue. 

Despite  these  concerns,  Our  Presbyterian  Be- 
lief could  be  used  with  much  profit  in  many 
Presbyterian  churches  wishing  to  highlight  the 
basics  ot  the  Reformed  tradition. 

Richard  W.  Reifsnyder 

Graduate  School 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Wheel  Within  the  Wheel:  Confronting 
the  Management  Crisis  of  the  Pluralistic 
Church,  by  Richard  G.  Hutcheson,  Jr. 
John  Knox  Press,  Atlanta,  GA,  1979. 
Pp.  238.  $3.95  (paper). 

Books  on  church  administration,  useful  as 
they  may  be,  rarely  prove  stimulating  or  excit- 
ing. But  Wheel  Within  the  Wheel:  Confronting 
the  Management  Crisis  of  the  Pluralistic  Church 
is  the  exception,  for  not  only  is  it  a provocative 
analysis  and  prescription  tor  the  contemporary 
church,  but  it  is  also  even  inspirational.  The 
author,  a retired  Navy  Chaplain  and  adminis- 
trator, is  currently  Chairperson  of  the  Office  of 
Review  and  Evaluation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S. — the  denomination’s  or- 
ganizational watchdog.  This  book  is  the  fruit 
of  his  labor  to  understand  how  management 
technique  and  ministry  “might  not  just  mu- 
tually coexist  in  the  church,  but  be  organically 
related”  (p.  9). 

Hutcheson  contends  there  is  a “management 
crisis”  in  the  mainline  churches  which  is  re- 
flected in  declining  memberships,  decreased 
funding  for  denominational  organization  and 
program,  and  diminished  confidence  in  church 
administrators.  The  church  has  adopted  con- 
temporary organization  methods  so  uncritically 
and  without  proper  theological  reflection,  that 
it  has  compromised  its  unique  and  transcend- 
ent dimension.  In  particular,  this  book  is  an 
urgent  appeal  tor  the  church  to  recover  its  most 
basic  organizational  principle,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hutcheson  uses  Ezekiel’s  image  of  the  wheel 
within  the  wheel  to  describe  the  active  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the  church’s  admin- 
istrative machinery. 

To  his  credit,  Hutcheson  does  not  belittle 
management  techniques  as  “unchristian,”  nor 
lament  their  entry  into  church  life  as  a mistake. 
Rather  he  views  them  as  “God-given  tools”  in 
the  church’s  ministry,  provided  they  are  uti- 
lized in  such  a way  which  sees  “the  presence 


of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  both  the  organizational 
uniqueness  and  the  organizational  power  of  the 
church”  (p.  241).  Redemption  of  church  man- 
agement, not  condemnation,  is  the  goal. 

Certain  theological  assumptions  inform  this 
book.  For  Hutcheson,  the  church  has  a divine 
and  transcendent  aspect.  It  is  a unique  com- 
munity, dependent  on  God.  Yet,  there  is  no 
tendency  to  spiritualize  the  church,  as  Chris- 
tian theology  has  through  much  of  its  history. 
Hutcheson  is  dependent  on  James  Gustafson 
and  others  who  have  analyzed  the  church  as  a 
human  community,  which  shares  “natural 
processes”  with  other  communities.  Because  the 
church  is  a human  community,  it  has  a respon- 
sibility to  manage  “those  aspects  of  organiza- 
tional life  which  have  been  entrusted  to  our 
control”  (p.  243).  However,  the  church’s  faith 
in  managerial  assumptions  has  swung  the  pen- 
dulum too  much  in  the  direction  of  the  human 
dimensions  of  church  organization  and  away 
from  genuine  dependence  on  transcendent  ele- 
ments. Another  significant  theological  assump- 
tion is  that  the  local  congregation  is  the  “nat- 
ural habitat  of  the  Spirit”  (p.  28)  and  the  prime 
determinant  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and 
faithfulness  of  the  church’s  organizational 
methods. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections.  Part 
I analyzes  “The  Organization-Mindedness  of 
the  Contemporary  Church.”  The  increased  at- 
tention paid  by  churches  on  organizational 
questions  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  pro- 
duced a rather  ambivalent  feeling  on  the  part 
of  many  pastors  and  laypersons  toward  what  is 
perceived  as  the  bureaucratization  of  the  church. 
Partly  that  is  because  the  traditional  ways  Prot- 
estants have  looked  at  the  church  biblically  and 
theologically  have  tended  to  ignore  its  nature 
as  a human  organization.  Hutcheson  identifies 
three  sources  of  this  ecclesiastical  organization- 
mindedness.  First  is  the  discipline  of  organi- 
zational sociology,  especially  the  work  of  Max 
Weber  and  Talcott  Parsons.  Second  is  the  hu- 
man relations  or  human  potential  movement. 
Although  intended  to  be  people  oriented  rather 
than  structure  oriented,  this  movement  has  had 
enormous  implications  for  the  organizational  life 
of  the  church,  especially  in  the  zealous  concern 
for  “process”  in  decision  making.  Third  are  the 
techniques  of  business  management,  in  partic- 
ular, the  stress  on  “management  by  objective” 
and  “prioritization”  of  goals.  Anyone  who  has 
served  on  denominational  boards  or  commit- 
tees in  the  last  decade  will  surely  recognize  the 
language. 
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Part  II,  “The  Church  in  the  Managerial  Age: 
An  Analysis,”  is  a sharp  and  unrelenting  attack 
on  how  the  church  has  applied  these  new  or- 
ganizational techniques.  For  example,  in  the 
chapter  on  “Churches  as  Goal-Setting  Organi- 
zations: The  Managerial  Perspective,”  Hutche- 
son argues  that  management  by  objective 
thinking  has  tended  to  redefine  the  nature  of 
the  church  “in  terms  of  its  organizational  goals.” 
Implicitly  this  has  had  the  effect  of  under- 
standing the  church  less  in  terms  of  God’s 
presence  than  in  terms  of  human  work.  The 
problem  is  that  the  church  as  a unique  organ- 
ization, transcendent  as  well  as  visible,  “has  not 
readily  adapted  to  the  modern  organizational 
need  for  a clear  identification  and  specification 
of  goals”  (p.  74).  Church  managers  tend  to  seek 
goals  which  can  be  objectified  and  quantified 
and  ignore  the  difficult  but  more  necessary  task 
of  evaluating  faithfulness  to  God. 

Equally  problematic,  in  Hutcheson’s  opin- 
ion, have  been  the  efforts  to  develop  consensus 
in  a pluralistic  church.  Techniques  appropriate 
for  goal  setting  in  business  are  not  always  ap- 
plicable to  a unique,  voluntary  organization  like 
the  church.  Denominational  “experts”  seeking 
to  better  manage  the  church’s  mission  naturally 
desire  greater  centralization.  They  press  for 
unified  mission  budgets  and  then  use  “goal  set- 
ting” processes  to  develop  a consensus  of  opin- 
ion. Often  this  proves  to  be  an  illusion,  how- 
ever, in  effect  not  a consensus  at  all,  but  a 
majority  rule  which  leaves  the  minority  feeling 
frustrated  and  thwarted  in  its  ability  to  support 
those  projects  to  which  it  is  committed.  Hence 
there  is  a growing  tendency  of  some  congre- 
gations to  look  to  parachurch  agencies  outside 
the  denominational  framework  for  their  out- 
reach. Almost  unconsciously,  managerial  ends 
take  precedence  over  seeking  the  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Hutcheson  is  careful  not  to  attribute  this  to 
any  conspiracy  by  one  faction  to  squelch  an- 
other. One  of  the  strengths  of  his  argument  is 
that  it  goes  beyond  seeing  the  crisis  in  the 
mainline  churches  as  merely  a theological  clash 
between  liberals  and  conservatives  and  evalu- 
ating national  church  administrators  merely  on 
the  basis  of  whether  we  agree  with  their  theo- 
logical position  and  actions.  Rather  he  makes 
us  aware  of  how  organization  itself  can  affect 
church  life  and  create  difficulties  quite  unin- 
tended by  the  leaders.  His  conclusions  about 
the  Church’s  adoption  of  managerial  tech- 
niques are  sweeping:  “There  has  been  little  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  churches  are  voluntary 


organizations  of  a unique  kind,  quite  different 
from  the  organizations  in  which  these  mana- 
gerial modes  of  thought  were  developed”  (p. 
148). 

The  central  focus  of  the  book,  however,  is 
Part  III,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  Management 
Techniques:  Some  Practical  Applications.”  Al- 
though some  attention  is  given  to  national  church 
structures,  the  primary  intention  of  this  section 
is  to  instruct  local  congregations  in  how  to  use 
sound  organizational  technique  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  specific 
application  may  seem  elusive  at  times,  Hutche- 
son is  highly  suggestive  in  assessing  the  impli- 
cations for  leadership  development,  steward- 
ship, program  planning,  and  evaluation  in  the 
church.  He  does  not  deny  the  difficulty  in- 
volved, but  is  convinced  that  management 
techniques,  when  examined  theologically, 
adopted  selectively,  and  used  “as  servants  of, 
rather  than  substitutes  for,  the  Holy  Spirit,”  can 
strengthen  and  revitalize  the  mainline  churches. 
Consistent  with  his  stress  on  the  congregation, 
Hutcheson  wants  the  church  to  trust  the  Holy 
Spirit  more  as  the  organizer  and  guide  of  the 
local  Christian  community  in  determining  its 
own  mission  priorities.  The  need  for  denomi- 
national administrators  to  pay  closer  attention 
to  the  wishes  of  local  congregations  may  be  a 
pragmatic  necessity,  but  it  is  also  theologically 
compelling.  His  plea  is  not  for  local  church  au- 
tonomy, however,  for  he  is  strongly  committed 
to  the  interdependent  nature  of  the  church. 

Undoubtedly,  Hutcheson’s  thesis  can  and  will 
be  criticized  by  those  with  vested  interests.  Some 
will  dispute  his  theological  assumptions  about 
the  nature  of  the  church  and  his  focus  on  the 
local  congregation,  or  view  his  critique  of  the 
contemporary  church  as  an  exaggerated  cari- 
cature, which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  many  church  executives,  or  label  his 
solutions  as  impractical  or  unproductive.  But 
overall,  I think  his  argument  is  convincing.  This 
is  an  important  book  which  should  be  read  by 
every  pastor,  denominational  executive,  and 
church  officer  who  is  concerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  church.  I look  forward  to  his  book 
Mainline  Churches  and  the  Evangelicals,  which 
is  to  be  published  this  summer. 

Richard  W.  Reifsnyder 

The  Transforming  Moment:  Under- 
standing Convictional  Experiences,  by 
James  E.  Loder.  Harper  & Row,  Pub- 
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Ushers,  San  Francisco,  1981.  Pp.  ix  + 
229.  $12.95. 

When  lames  Loder,  Professor  of  ('hristian 
Education  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
writes  books,  he  not  only  addresses  a topic;  he 
advances  the  discipline  of  theological  thinking 
as  well.  This  was  true  of  Religious  Pathology 
and  Christian  Eaith  (Westminster,  1966)  and  is 
the  case  again  with  The  Transforming  Moment. 

The  topic  of  the  present  work  is  “spiritual 
experiences.”  People  have  experienced  visions, 
healings,  ecstasies,  new  powers,  radically  reo- 
rienting events,  and  other  such  religious  phe- 
nomena tor  a long  time.  Hut  over  the  last  dec- 
ade or  so,  they  have  been  given  much  more 
public  notice  than  in  the  recent  past  and  have 
generated  considerable  organized  enthusiasm. 
They  have  also  created  a good  deal  of  conflict 
and  confusion.  Part  of  Loder’s  task  is  to  ask 
the  pressing  questions:  What  is  going  on  here? 
“How  shall  we  tell  the  difference  between  sub- 
jective intoxication  and  the  Divine  Presence?” 
(p.  vii).  How  can  those  who  have  had  such  ex- 
periences understand  what  has  happened  to  them 
and  live  more  authentically  in  the  light  of  them? 
How  can  those  who  live  and  minister  with  such 
persons  respond  appropriately  to  them  and  learn 
from  them?  Loder  treats  all  of  these  questions 
and  answers  them  at  a level  of  depth  that  is 
unique.  This  is  not  a book  on  fourteen  steps  to 
healthy  spiritual  experiences,  or  five  models  of 
pastoral  care  for  religiously  enthusiastic  parish- 
ioners. 

Instead,  Loder  deals  with  such  experiences 
by  engaging  in  an  extended  and  sophisticated 
interdisciplinary  analysis  of  what  they  have  to 
tell  us  about  human  knowing.  What  does  it 
mean  to  know  in  such  depth  and  with  such 
conviction  that  knowing — and  the  process  of 
coming  to  know — changes  us  in  fundamental 
ways,  transforms  us?  The  key  to  understand- 
ing spiritual  experience,  Loder  claims,  is  the 
epistemology  of  conviction.  The  epistemology 
of  conviction  is  Loder’s  root  theme;  and  his 
analysis  of  it  is  his  substantial  contribution  si- 
multaneously to  theological  method,  the  prac- 
tical work  of  ministry,  and  religious  self-un- 
derstanding. 

A convictional  experience  is  one  in  which  a 
person  comes  to  knowledge  that  is  personally 
thoroughly  convincing,  that  establishes  one  in 
relationship  to  a Convictor,  and  in  the  light  of 
which  “the  convicted  person  is  compelled  to 
reopen  the  question  of  reality”  (p.  6).  Loder 
himself  is  no  stranger  to  such  experiences.  The 
book  opens  with  a story  of  an  experience  of  his 


own  of  this  nature.  Such  experiences,  Loder 
argues,  are  told  of  over  and  over  in  the  biblical 
record  and  in  religious  biography.  They  are  also 
surprisingly  prevalent  in  contemporary  experi- 
ence. But  they  are  massively  repressed.  They 
are  repressed  because  they  call  into  question 
our  common  understandings  of  reality.  And  this 
repression  is  abetted  by  the  heavy  naturalistic 
weight  of  popular  culture,  the  human  sciences, 
and  even  contemporary  theological  abstraction. 

Alleviating  this  repression  requires  a new 
understanding  of  the  process  and  content  of 
knowing  as  a reality-  and  self-transforming 
event.  Loder  traces  the  processes  of  transfor- 
mation in  scientific  knowing,  esthetic  knowing, 
therapeutic  knowing  and  convictional  know- 
ing. He  shows  how,  in  each  case,  knowing  is 
initiated  by  conflict  and  struggle,  includes  our 
effort  to  scan  for  resources  and  modes  of  res- 
olution, draws  deeply  on  personal  intuition  and 
the  creative  unconscious,  leads  to  a revisioning 
of  the  environment,  and  enables  a more  vital 
way  of  understanding  and  living  in  it. 

The  process  of  knowing  is  similar  in  all  cases, 
but  the  contexts  are  different  in  each  type.  In 
other  forms  of  knowing,  the  context  is  com- 
posed of  the  two  dimensions  of  self  in  relation 
to  the  “lived  world.”  But  in  convictional  know- 
ing, the  process  is  engaged  in  a four-dimen- 
sional context.  One  faces  not  only  the  self  and 
the  lived  world.  One  also  confronts  the  void — 
that  reality  which  sucks  meaning  out  of  self 
and  world,  which  manifests  itself  in  “absence, 
loss,  shame,  guilt,  hatred,  loneliness,  and  the 
demonic”  (p.  83),  and  whose  definitive  meta- 
phor is  death.  But  not  the  void  alone;  also  the 
Holy.  At  the  heart  of  darkness  is  revealed  the 
face  of  Divine  Presence. 

In  this  four-dimensional  context,  Loder  ar- 
gues, conflicts  of  existential  proportions  to  the 
self  are  borne  and,  when  resolved,  normatively 
reveal  a transformed  self  and  world  related  in- 
timately to  a loving  God  who  upholds  and  re- 
news the  whole  of  being.  Loder’s  premier  ex- 
ample is  the  story  of  Cleopas  and  Simon  on  the 
road  to  Emmaus.  He  traces  the  logic  of  convic- 
tion through  this  story  in  a way  that  stunningly 
reveals  an  epistemology  of  the  work  of  Christ 
in  his  eucharistic  presence  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  human  self  as  it  comes  to  know 
and  be  known.  This  is  an  unabashedly  Kier- 
kegaardian  agenda.  As  Loder  himself  tells  us, 
“What  we  have  come  to  understand  in  convic- 
tional knowing  is  how  the  objective  truth  of 
the  revelation  in  Christ  may  be  subjectively 
known”  (p.  122). 

Loder  does  not  stop  with  an  analysis  of  the 
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dynamics  of  conviction,  however.  In  two  chap- 
ters that  will  certainly  be  of  keen  interest  to 
scholars  interested  in  “faith  development,”  Loder 
shows  how  convictional  transformation  goes 
beyond,  while  being  fundamental  to,  the  stage 
transitions  that  developmental  psychologists 
make  the  center  of  their  theories.  His  point  is 
ultimately  to  make  a radical  theological  and 
psychological  critique  of  “normal  develop- 
ment” which,  he  says,  ultimately  serves  only  to 
protect  the  self  from  threat,  distorts  reality,  and 
makes  love  impossible. 

He  concludes  with  a series  of  “guidelines  into 
convictional  knowing”  which  provide  person- 
ally and  pastorally  helpful  answers  to  the  press- 
ing questions  about  spiritual  experiences. 

Loder’s  work  is  of  critical  significance  for 
practical  theology  and  the  practice  of  ministry. 
His  theory  of  knowing  makes  available  a foun- 
dational perspective  on  human  transformation 
which  integrates  findings  from  a variety  of  dis- 
ciplines in  a truly  systematic,  interdisciplinary 
manner.  The  lack  of  such  a perspective  has  been 
a great  problem,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
Christian  education  and  pastoral  care.  The  search 
for  an  integrating  motif  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  but  most  attempts  fail  by  ultimately 
reducing  interpretation  to  the  categories  and 
perspectives  of  one  discipline.  Psychological  re- 
ductionism  has  been  the  characteristic  failure 
in  most  contemporary  efforts.  This  has  led  to 
the  practical  failure  of  psychologizing  the  faith 
and  turning  ministry  into  various  (educational, 
homiletical,  and  pastoral)  forms  of  therapy. 
Loder  does  not  make  this  error.  No  one  disci- 
pline becomes  imperialistic  in  his  work.  Those 
he  uses  are  all  made  to  illuminate  one  another 
and  the  phenomena  he  explores.  He  thus  pro- 
vides what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  prom- 
ising approach  yet  put  forward — both  meth- 
odologically and  substantively.  It  may  well 
provide  a perspective  out  of  which  changes  in 
the  practice  of  ministry  may  arise.  The  guide- 
lines and  examples  Loder  offers  should  provide 
some  help  in  tbis  direction. 

The  perspective  Loder  presents  is,  in  spite  of 
its  genius,  not  without  problems,  however.  A 
major  issue  not  adequately  dealt  with  is  the 
role  of  communities  of  faith  in  human  trans- 
formation. For  Loder,  a “new  people”  and  a 
“new  culture”  as  well  as  new  capacities  for  love 
of  enemy  and  neighbor  are  all  outcomes  ot 
convictional  knowing.  But  he  does  not  move 
with  clarity  or  emphasis  in  the  other  direction. 
Are  there  forms  of  community  which  generate 
conviction.^  Do  convictional  experiences  de- 
pend in  important  ways  on  our  human  envi- 


ronments.? Loder  can,  I think,  answer  these 
questions  out  of  his  framework.  But  one  may 
still  wonder  if  the  emphasis  isn’t  in  the  end  too 
individualistic  and  unappreciative  of  the  nur- 
turing powers  of  traditioning  communities. 

Such  questions  are,  however,  fodder  for  dis- 
cussion and  debate  that  Loder’s  very  important 
work  will  force  us  to  put  in  new  terms  and  at 
a higher  level  of  discourse. 

Craig  Dykstra 

Louisville  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Preaching  with  Confidence , by  James 
Daane.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub.  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  MI,  1980.  Pp.  80.  |3.95 
(paper). 

The  sub-title  of  this  monograph  is  “A  The- 
ological Essay  on  the  Power  of  the  Pulpit.”  What 
it  proposes  to  do,  it  does  not;  what  it  does,  it 
does  badly.  This  essay  is  unimaginative,  unde- 
finitive, and  dull.  Tbe  better  parts  have  been 
said  or  written  already  by  others  and  are  avail- 
able in  the  Yale  and  Warrack  Lecture  series 
(especially  in  the  former  in  the  19th  Century). 
The  subjects  needing  clear  elucidation  are  left 
unexplored  and  unexplained  in  literalist  and 
fundamentalist  jargon. 

There  are  seven  chapters  here:  (i)  Current 
Status  of  Preaching;  (ii)  The  Power  of  Preach- 
ing; (iii)  The  Inescapable  Offense;  (iv)  Some 
Practical  Implications;  (v)  Expository  Preach- 
ing; (vi)  Constructing  a Sermon;  and  (vii) 
Starting,  Illustrating,  Finishing.  All  these  are 
handled  presumptively  with  a theological  ori- 
entation, whereas  it  would  have  been  a more 
original  approach  to  begin  with  theology  and 
then  proceed  to  show  its  perception,  relevance 
and  viability  through  preaching.  Dr.  Daane,  who 
has  served  in  various  editorial  and  teaching  roles 
(founder  and  editor  of  “The  Reformed  Jour- 
nal”; assistant  editor  of  “Christianity  Today”; 
and  professor  of  ministry  and  theology  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary),  implies  that  his  inten- 
tion is  to  put  the  science  of  homiletics  into  proper 
perspective  and  set  the  contemporary  pulpit 
straight.  His  attempt  falls  short.  Indeed  tbis  re- 
viewer lost  confidence  in  the  author  by  page  6 
when  he  identifies  Phillips  Brooks’  famous  def- 
inition of  preaching  as  "Someone  has  aptly  de- 
fined preaching  as  ‘the  communication  of  truth 
through  personality’  ” (italics  mine).  Wow!  Other 
reckless  statements  occur  intermittently:  “The 
holy  place  in  a Protestant  church  is  the  pulpit” 
(p.  9).  “The  Reformation  put  the  pulpit  instead 
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ot  the  sacrament  at  the  center  of  the  church’s 
life  and  worship”  (p.  15).  Or,  such  double-talk 
as  “A  commitment  to  expository  preaching  is  a 
commitment  to  exposit  the  Word  of  God”  (p. 
52). 

The  real  flaw,  however,  in  this  essay  is  the 
author’s  failure  to  define  or  delineate  for  us 
what  he  means  by  certain  expressions  and  con- 
cepts which  are  esoteric  to  his  own  conservative 
tradition  and  perspective.  Preaching  is  the 
province  and  privilege  of  every  Christian  min- 
ister and  its  effectiveness  is  never  advanced  or 
determined  by  one’s  own  theological  bias.  Hence 
we  need  explanations  from  Dr.  Daane  when  he 
writes  in  these  terms:  “the  mystery  ot  the  pul- 
pit,” “every  authentic  pulpit  of  the  church,”  “the 
pulpit  expression  which  is  true  to  the  written 
Word  which  became  flesh  in  Jesus  Christ,”  “one 
can  personally  witness  only  to  what  one  has 
seen,  experienced,  and  understood”  (inciden- 
tally, one  paragraph  later  he  anathematizes 
Schleiermacher’s  emphases  upon  testimony  in 
preaching  of  one’s  own  experience!),  and  so  on 
(italics  mine). 

All  of  us  recognize  and  accept  our  creaturely 
incapacities  whereby  the  Word  in  any  one  of 
our  sermons  may  be  no  more  than  a feeble  bleat. 
However,  it  does  no  damage  to  that  Word  or 
our  calling  as  preachers  to  refine,  rehearse,  and 
use  every  respectable  form  of  communications 
techniques  to  make  our  proclamation  more  ef- 
fective (as  long  as  these  do  not  become  an  end 
in  themselves).  Preaching  involves  a host  of  ele- 
ments (audience  awareness,  emotional  variants, 
eye  contact,  logic,  projection,  word  color,  etc.), 
but  Daane  seemingly  cancels  out  their  impor- 
tance and  significance  and  presents  us  with  the 
awful  onus  of  and  responsibility  for  the  Word. 
Where  do  we  take  hold  of  this.'  He  does  not 
tell  us.  He  provides  merely  smokescreens  ot 
fundamentalist  fiddle-faddle.  Can  a teacher  of 
preaching  inculcate  this  factor  or  capacity  into 
the  raw  recruits  of  a class  of  150  Juniors  in  one 
semester.’  How  does  one  determine  later  which 
preacher  is  possessed  by  God’s  Word.’  Or,  what 
does  a parishioner  do  or  tell  his  or  her  pastor 
that  such  is  missing  in  Sunday’s  sermons.’  The 
author  of  this  monograph  wants  us  to  believe 
he  has  the  answers.  We  beg  him  to  let  us  in  on 
his  secret.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  we  deplore 
literary  bluffing;  if  he  cannot  do  so,  we  reject 
homiletical  blustering. 

Donald  Macleod 

Integrative  Preaching,  by  William  H. 
Willimon.  (Abingdon  Preacher’s  Li- 


brary.) Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  TN, 

198L  Pp.  110.  $4.95. 

Among  the  twelve  titles  in  the  “.\bingdon 
Preacher’s  Library,”  this  volume  on  the  preacher 
and  his  or  her  preaching  is  one  of  the  better 
monographs  in  the  series.  The  author,  William 
H.  Willimon,  who  is  a United  .Methodist  min- 
ister and  an  adjunct  professor  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity Divinity  School,  is  well  known  by  his  ear- 
lier volumes  (especially.  Worship  as  Pastoral  Care) 
and  his  many  articles  in  religious  journals,  in- 
cluding The  Christian  Century.  Here  he  looks 
at  the  professional  ministry  from  six  perspec- 
tives: preacher,  counsellor,  community  person, 
teacher,  prophet,  and  liturgist.  However,  he  does 
not  give  us  just  a string  of  beads;  there  is  a 
basic  unity  throughout  and  a contemporary 
awareness  and  an  academic  sensitivity  which 
are  commendable  and  wholesome.  .More  suc- 
cessfully than  most  recent  monographs  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Willimon  posits  the  parish  as  the 
context  for  his  discussion  and  then  shows  how 
preaching  integrates  and  is  the  integrative  fac- 
tor par  excellence  in  the  church’s  mission  to  the 
world  of  our  time.  Teachers  in  seminaries  will 
prescribe  this  volume  with  enthusiasm;  it  an- 
swers so  many  questions  so  much  better  than 
we  can. 

Donald  Macleod 


Faithful  and  Fair,  by  Keith  Watkins. 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  TN,  1981. 
Pp.  128.  $4.95. 

It  is  a happy  incident  that  Keith  Watkins 
has  assayed  a discussion  of  the  current  and  crit- 
ical liturgical  issue:  inclusive  language.  Many 
persons  qualify  factually  to  write  on  the  “what, 
why,  and  wherefore”  of  this  thorny  matter,  but 
few  would  have  handled  it  with  such  compa- 
rable openness,  sensitivity,  and  balanced  per- 
suasion as  the  professor  of  worship  at  Christian 
Theological  Seminary,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Dr. 
Watkins  has  read  widely  on  both  aspects,  pro 
and  con,  of  this  contemporary  debate  and  dem- 
onstrates that  he  is  conversant  with  the  various 
perspectives — historical,  biblical,  and  liturgical. 
Moreover,  he  ventures  to  make  positive  sug- 
gestions which  at  this  stage  are  intentionally 
and  prudently  cautious  and  sensible. 

No  one  can  predict  whether  or  not  in  the 
process  of  “heat  and  light,”  the  former  will  be 
spient  before  the  latter  can  be  effective.  The  need 
to  examine  the  parameters  and  prescribe  cor- 
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rectives  is  genuine;  this  Watkins  acknowledges 
but  sees  the  process  achieving  its  ends  more 
surely  through  temperate  moods  and  deliberate 
means.  Moreover,  other  facets  of  this  issue  will 
be  resolved  hopefully  with  the  perspective  of 
time:  (i)  much  of  the  “sound  and  fury”  is  com- 
ing from  the  top  down  (i.e.,  many  of  our  av- 
erage parishioners  could  not  care  less);  (ii)  the 
danger  of  the  path  of  vague  abstraction  is  its 
leading  to  a kind  of  animism  which  lays  no 
moral  or  spiritual  claim  upon  us;  (iii)  are  we 
sure  the  worshipping  community  does  not  rev- 
el even  today  in  the  better  language  of  the 
sanctuary  vis-a-vis  the  six-days-a-week  collo- 
quialism of  the  marketplace  (what  literary  clas- 
sic is  moulding  our  language  today  with  the 
power  and  capacity  of  the  King  James  Version 
or  The  Bool{  of  Common  Prayer?).  All  this  aside, 
we  owe  Professor  Watkins  a considerable  debt 
for  a “faithful  and  fair”  handling  of  a prickly, 
albeit  emergent,  liturgical  burr. 

Donald  Macleod 


Presbyterian  Worship:  Its  Meaning  and 
Method  (Rev.  Ed.),  by  Donald  Mac- 
leod. John  Knox  Press,  Atlanta,  GA, 
1980.  Pp.  186.  $9.95. 

When  Donald  Macleod  produced  the  first 
edition  of  Presbyterian  Worship:  Its  Meaning  and 
Method,  in  1965,  he  did  so  in  part  because  “there 
was  no  one  volume  that  was  solely  denomina- 
tional, and  none  at  all  that  combined  liturgical 
theory  and  practice.”  Now,  over  fifteen  years 
later,  Macleod’s  book  remains  as  the  only 
scholarly  work  which  is  both  focused  upon  the 
liturgical  practice  of  American  Presbyterians  and 
designed  to  be  comprehensive  in  its  treatment 
of  theory  and  practical  matters.  It  is  a happy 
event,  then,  for  teachers  and  pastors  that  this 
influential  volume  has  been  reissued  in  a re- 
vised and  updated  version. 

The  format  of  the  revised  edition  retains  the 
basic  shape  of  the  original  version.  An  intro- 
ductory essay  on  the  theology  of  worship  is  fol- 
lowed by  chapters  giving  detailed  information 
on  each  of  the  major  services  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian liturgical  ensemble:  the  “Sunday  Service,” 
baptism,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  wedding,  and 
the  funeral.  A chapter  on  the  Christian  Year, 
first  written  when  many  Presbyterians  ob- 
served Christmas  and  Easter  but  not  much  else, 
is  still  fresh  and  informative  now  that  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  full  seasonal  cycle  has  come  more 
into  vogue.  In  a chapter  on  “The  Properties  of 


the  Sanctuary”  Macleod  provides  helpful  coun- 
sel on  a variety  of  matters,  such  as  bulletins, 
ushers,  “guest  Preachers,”  vestments,  and  the 
architecture  of  the  worship  space.  A glossary 
and  extensive  bibliography  are  appended. 

To  these  original  ingredients  Macleod  has 
added  a chapter  on  the  ordination  service,  thus 
filling  a gap  in  the  earlier  edition,  and  two 
splendid  sermons  on  worship,  which  are  them- 
selves demonstrations  of  the  integral  relation- 
ship between  preaching  and  liturgy. 

Other  changes  present  in  the  revised  edition 
include  careful  attention  to  gender-inclusive 
language  in  the  text  of  the  book  itself  and  the 
addition  of  sections  dealing  with  some  of  the 
newer  issues  in  worship.  There  is,  for  example, 
in  the  chapter  on  the  wedding,  a discussion  of 
some  alternatives  to  the  traditional,  but  now 
challenged,  “giving  away  of  the  bride.” 

Macleod’s  approach  to  Presbyterian  liturgy 
can  perhaps  best  be  described  as  “classical,”  both 
in  the  sense  that  his  understanding  of  worship 
has  been  formed  by  the  Knox-Calvin-Bucer 
tradition  and  in  the  firm  way  he  calls  for  dig- 
nity and  propriety  in  the  execution  of  worship. 
He  is  far  more  concerned  with  the  normative 
in  Presbyterian  worship  than  he  is  with  the  ex- 
perimental, and  his  focus  is  upon  the  theolog- 
ical dimensions  of  worship  rather  than  the  psy- 
chological or  experiential.  The  two  fine  essays 
on  the  sacraments,  for  example,  deftly  expose 
the  confessional  character  of  the  sacraments  but 
contain  little  reference  to  the  current  discussion 
of  the  sacraments  as  “rites  of  passage”  or  as 
ritualized  moments  in  the  human  life  cycle. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  book  which  has 
insured  its  value  as  a basic  text  and  pastoral 
reference  is  the  sensitive  and  detailed  attention 
Macleod  gives  to  the  practical  side  of  worship 
leadership.  As  a former  parish  minister,  Mac- 
leod is  well  aware  that  effective  worship  serv- 
ices do  not  just  “happen,”  but  rather  they  in- 
volve a series  of  strategic  decisions  on  matters 
small  and  large.  Someone  has  to  decide  in  ad- 
vance about  when  there  should  be  music  and 
when  there  should  be  silence  in  a communion 
service;  whether  to  use  red  wine,  white  wine, 
or  grape  juice;  what  boundaries  to  set  for  the 
photographer  at  a wedding;  whether  or  not  to 
have  a picture  of  the  church  “plant”  on  the 
bulletin  cover;  what  to  tell  parents  who  wish 
to  have  their  child  baptized  with  a rosebud; 
and  how  to  deal  with  a fraternal  order  which 
asks  to  take  part  in  a graveside  service.  Mac- 
leod provides  insight  on  these  and  other  such 
matters,  so  peripheral,  and  yet  so  essential  to 
the  conduct  of  worship. 
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Macleod  brings  this  same  alertness  to  detail 
to  the  language  of  the  liturgy  itselt.  Worship 
words  should,  in  Macleod’s  view,  be  caretully- 
chosen  ones,  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
statement  on  the  leadership  ot  corporate  prayer: 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  most  appro- 
priate way  to  call  the  people  to  prayer  is  by 
the  simple  expression  “Let  us  pray.”  Never 
should  a minister  say,  “Shall  we  pray.’”  as  if 
the  matter  were  being  put  to  a vote  or  an 
appeal  being  made  for  a decision  upon  it; 
nor  shoulci  it  ever  be  embroidered  with  such 
pre-Copernican  thinking  as  “Let  us  look  to 
God  in  Prayer”  (p.  29). 

There  are,  of  course,  some  debatable  matters 
in  this  book,  such  as  Macleod’s  reluctance  to 
include  baptized  children  at  the  Lord’s  Table 
and  his  suggestion  that  scripture  and  sermon 
should  be  separated  by  an  anthem.  In  the  main, 
however,  Presbyterian  Worship  is  a comprehen- 
sive treatment  of  the  state-of-the-art  in  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  liturgy.  If  liturgical  scholar 
James  F.  White  is  accurate  in  his  assertion  that 
one  is  free  to  experiment  in  liturgy  only  if  one 
knows  what  is  essential,  then  Presbyterian  Wor- 
ship is  an  indispensable  resource  for  Presbyte- 
rians who  wish  to  be  faithful,  constructive  and 
creative  in  worship. 

Thomas  G.  Long 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 
Decatur,  Georgia 

Princetonians,  1769-1775:  A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  by  Richard  A. 
Harrison.  Princeton  University  Press, 
Princeton.  NJ,  1980.  Pp.  xxxvi  + 585. 
S40.00. 

The  first  volume  of  alumni  biographies  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  as  Princeton  Uni- 
versity was  called  in  earlier  days,  appeared  in 
1976.  Together  with  the  present  volume  it  ex- 
tends the  record  to  the  end  of  the  exciting  pre- 
Revolutionary  period.  Readers  of  this  Bulletin 
may  be  intrigued  to  know  that  in  these  seven 
years  150  degrees  of  A.B.  were  awarded  by  the 
College,  compared  with  188  by  Yale,  308  by 
Harvard,  while  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
King’s  College  (Columbia),  Dartmouth,  and 
Queen’s  (now  Rutgers)  graduated  50  or  less  in 
the  same  period.  But  w'hat  is  even  more  in- 
triguing is  that  72  of  these  graduates  from 
Princeton  became  ordained  clergymen,  or  48%, 
while  only  36.2%  of  Yale’s  graduates  became 


clergy.  These  Princeton  clergy  were  72%  Pres- 
byterian, 24%  Congregational,  and  3%  Episco- 
palian. Of  equal  interest  is  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Witherspoon  recruited  his  students  from 
a wider  environment  than  did  the  Presidents 
of  Harvard  and  Yale.  As  a result  “the  com- 
bined effect  of  geographic  and  social  diversity 
was  to  make  Nassau  Hall  the  best  choice  for  a 
breeding  ground  of  a truly  national  elite”  (p. 
xxv).  They  came  from  nineteen  states,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
England,  and  scattered  widely  as  a diaspora  after 
graduation. 

Witherspoon’s  philosophy  of  education  had 
been  made  plain  in  his  inaugural  address,  “The 
Union  of  Piety  and  Science.”  He  acknowl- 
edged a double  duty:  to  train  men  for  the 
Church  and  for  public  life.  His  ideal  program 
of  studies  started  with  classics  and  rhetoric,  to 
which  in  the  sophomore  year  were  added  ge- 
ography, philosophy,  and  elementary  mathe- 
matics. The  two  upper-class  years  continued 
language  studies,  complemented  with  higher 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philos- 
ophy, history,  composition  and  criticism.  It  was 
a stimulating  curriculum  and  Princeton  then 
had  outstanding  scientific  apparatus,  such  as  an 
orrery. 

Among  the  longer  and  most  interesting  bi- 
ographies are  those  of  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
who  became  seventh  President  of  the  College 
and  the  first  alumnus  to  attain  that  dignity,  and 
John  Bowden,  Seabury’s  successor  as  Bishop  of 
Connecticut.  The  three  literary  and  political 
friends,  Brackenridge,  Freneau  (“poet  of  the 
American  Revolution”),  and — most  famous — 
James  Madison  Jr.,  the  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  the  lion’s  share  of  the  first 
part  of  the  book.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter’s 
“thin  voice”  prevented  him  from  entering  the 
ministry  but  gave  the  independent  nation  a 
brilliant  thinker.  Others  of  note  were  Morgan 
Lewis,  successively  Chief  Justice  of  New  York 
State  and  Governor,  Henry  Brockholst  Liv- 
ingston, member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Charles  Lee,  Attorney-General  of  the  U.S.,  and 
Isaac  Tichenor,  Governor  of  \’ermont  and  later 
a Senator.  The  number  of  them  who  were 
faithful  ministers,  gallant  soldiers,  and  public- 
spirited  politicians  showed  how  well  Wither- 
spoon’s educational  hopes  were  realized. 

This  volume  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  William  S.  Dix,  University  Librar- 
ian and  sponsor  of  the  series.  The  next  might 
well  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Frank 
Wesley  Craven,  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
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Editorial  Advisory  Committee,  and  who  was 
for  many  years  distinguished  holder  of  the  Ed- 
wards Chair  of  American  History.  These  vol- 
umes make  admirable  sources  for  the  under- 
standing of  our  history. 

Horton  Davies 

Princeton  University 


Commentary  on  the  American  Prayer 
Boof{,  by  Marion  J.  Hatchett.  The  Sea- 
bury  Press,  New  York,  NY,  1981.  Pp. 
XIV  + 670.  $29.95. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  1979  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the 
learned,  concise  and  literate  Oxford  American 
Prayer  Bool{  Commentary  of  Professor  Massey 
Hamilton  Shepherd,  Jr.  held  the  field.  This  is 
its  rightful  successor,  for  it  is  the  official  com- 
mentary of  the  new  rites.  Its  author.  Professor 
Marion  Hatchett,  is  Professor  of  Liturgies  and 
Music  at  the  School  of  Theology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  He 
came  to  this  appointment  after  thirteen  years 
in  the  parish  ministry  and  has  taught  graduate 
seminars  in  liturgies  at  both  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity and  St.  George’s  College,  Jerusalem.  He 
is  widely  known  in  the  field  of  liturgies  as  the 
author  of  a lively  study  on  liturgy.  Sanctifying 
Life,  Time,  and  Space  (1976).  More  important 
for  our  purpose  is  that  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Standing  Liturgical  Commis- 
sion of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  produced  The  Boo!{  of  Occasional 
Services  in  1979,  and  he  is  currently  the  Chair- 
man of  the  text  committee  for  the  proposed 
revision  of  The  Hymnal.  The  reviewer  met  him 
only  once,  when  he  preached  at  Trinity  Church, 
Princeton,  and  remarked  in  a sermon  on  the 
Eucharist  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  waxen  wafers  in  some  Communion 
services  were  bread,  than  that  the  bread  was 
the  Body  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  wit  would 
infiltrate  a serious  commentary  on  the  new 
American  Episcopal  Rites.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author’s  style  is  not  somber  either.  He  has 
coined  the  famous  phrase  “Anamnesis  is  the 
antithesis  of  amnesia”  (p.  366)  and  made  it  the 
principal  concern  of  his  commentary  that  clergy, 
ordinands,  and  keen  laymen  may  know  the  long 
and  interesting  history  of  the  successive  edi- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from 


Cranmer’s  first  of  1549,  which  this  in  so  many 
ways  recalls.  For  those  who  do  not  know  their 
liturgical  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

Ever  since  the  Consilium  on  the  Sacred  Lit- 
urgy of  Vatican  II  freed  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  liturgical  fundamentalism  of  a single  form 
of  consecration  (as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  could  be 
confined  in  a formula!).  Western  denomina- 
tions have  felt  free  to  provide  several  alterna- 
tive rites  for  their  major  services.  It  is  these 
which  cry  out  for  interpretations  of  intent  such 
as  a commentary  with  accurate  historical 
knowledge  and  theological  insight  can  supply. 

Unhappily  the  information  is  not  always  ac- 
curate. It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  provide  in 
the  commentary  on  the  Calendar  some  infor- 
mation on  the  Anglican  saints  in  particular  who 
have  days  apportioned  for  their  remembrance. 
On  p.  58  we  are  informed  that  the  great  F.  D. 
Maurice  was  dismissed  from  King’s  College, 
Cambridge  in  1853  for  his  theory  of  “Christian 
Socialism.”  This  is  doubly  erroneous,  for  he  held 
a professorship  in  King’s  College,  London 
University  and  he  was  dismissed  not  for  his 
political  views  (though  the  conservatives  cannot 
have  liked  them)  but  for  denying  that  the  wicked 
were  kept  in  everlasting  punishment,  instead  of 
“for  an  aeon”  as  he  interpreted  the  Greek  word. 
Similarly,  we  are  told  that  George  Herbert,  the 
metaphysical  poet  and  country  parson,  gave  up 
a career  in  public  life  and  became  a priest  in 
the  small  village  of  Bremerton.  First,  he  held 
no  public  office  in  the  state,  but  was  public 
orator  of  Cambridge  University,  which  might 
(or  might  not)  have  become  a stepping-stone 
for  public  office,  and  his  charge  as  a priest  was 
at  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury.  Such  inaccuracies, 
which  I can  readily  spot  as  a historian  of  reli- 
gion in  England,  make  me  wonder  if  other  his- 
torical facts  are  as  inaccurately  reported.  But 
these  are  minor  blemishes,  mere  flies  in  amber. 

Following  the  Calendar,  there  is  a lengthy 
section  on  the  Daily  Office,  commenting  on  the 
Collects  and  other  prayers,  the  Psalms  and 
Canticles,  and  other  elements.  Also  the  Order 
of  Service  for  Noonday  and  the  Evening  Order 
are  analyzed.  Each  account  deals  with  origins. 
Scriptural  sources,  and,  where  known,  the  au- 
thors of  the  prayers.  Some  of  the  writers  were 
well  known  in  their  day  and  have  since  fallen 
into  obscurity  so  that  this  information  is  very 
useful,  whether  Dr.  Hatchett  is  writing  about 
Edward  Reynolds,  author  of  the  splendid  Gen- 
eral Thanksgiving,  who  was  a Presbyterian  when 
he  composed  it,  but  accepted  the  Bishopric  of 
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Norwich  at  the  Restoration,  or  Eric  Milner- 
White,  former  Dean  ot  York  Minister. 

We  then  have  a section  on  The  (ireat  Lit- 
any, followed  by  a fine,  longer  account  ot  the 
Collects  for  the  Church  Year.  Then  follow 
commentaries,  often  with  interesting  anthro- 
pological information,  on  Proper  Liturgies  for 
Sptecial  Days,  such  as  ,\sh  Wednesday,  Palm 
Sunday,  .Maundy  Thursday,  Good  Friday.  Holy 
Saturday,  and  The  Great  Vigil  of  Easter. 

The  next  section  deals  with  Holy  Baptism, 
to  which  is  devoted  38  pages,  and  then  the  Holy 
Eucharist  which  receives  133  pages  devoted  to 
this  central  sacrament.  In  each  the  Jewish  li- 
turgical heritage  is  emphasized,  as  also  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  rites  as  community  ac- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  Eucharist  we  are  told 
of  the  significance  of  the  common  sacrifice  and 
the  common  meal  as  part  of  every  culture.  Blood 
is  the  element  of  life  and  fertility.  Bread  is  basic 
to  existence  and  symbolizes  human  labor  and 
companionship.  “Alcohol  is  associated  with  vi- 
tality, joy,  fellowship,  celebration,  numbing  ot 
pain,  liberating  of  inhibitions,  overcoming  of 
fatigue,  opening  of  communication,  swearing 
of  loyalty,  and  the  libation  of  the  sacrifice”  (p. 
289).  Such  anthropological  introductions  to  the 
sacraments  are  probably  the  most  innovative 
contributions  of  Dr.  Hatchett  and  they  help  to 
prepare  us  for  the  historical  and  theological  ex- 
planations of  the  different  rites.  He  shows,  for 
example,  that  the  three  elements — blood,  bread 
and  alcohol — are  associated  with  three  great 
Jewish  pilgrimage  feasts:  Passover  with  the 
slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb,  Pentecost  after  seven 
weeks  of  harvest  following  the  offering  of  bar- 
ley, and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  celebrating  the 
new  wine.  These  continuities  are  most  signifi- 
cant as  prototypes  of  the  major  Christian  rites 
of  celebration.  With  a history  of  changes  in  the 
.\nglican  Eucharist  behind  us.  we  are  then  given 
an  analysis  of  every  part  of  the  different  op- 
tions for  the  Eucharist.  With  characteristic  fair- 
ness and  unwillingness  to  strain  the  evidence, 
when  discussing  the  Peace,  Dr.  Hatchett  states 
that  “Some  authors  find  evidence  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  kiss  of  peace  in  various  New 
Testament  passages  . . .”  which  he  then  lists. 
But  he  adds:  “the  first  unambiguous  references 
to  the  peace,  however,  are  in  the  baptismal  li- 
turgies” (p.  345).  He  then  shows,  typically,  the 
various  gestures  of  differing  cultures  used  to 
express  the  exchange  of  peace,  such  as  “a  kiss 
on  the  cheek,  an  embrace,  a clasping  of  hands 
with  or  without  a kissing  ot  the  hand,  or  a 
bow”  (p.  345).  He  does  not  include  the  frosty 


banker’s  “Good  .Morning”  handshake  as  an  ac- 
ceptable alternative! 

The  account  of  Jewish  berakpth  or  table 
blessings,  and  the  contrast  between  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  forms  of  remembrance  (an- 
amnesis) and  the  Eastern  invocation  of  the  life- 
giving  Spirit  (the  epiclesis),  and  the  importance 
of  Reformed  lengthy  recollections  of  salvation 
history,  are,  again,  typically  fair  and  ecumeni- 
cal in  spirit,  combining  Biblical,  historical  and 
theological-liturgical  learning  expressed  with 
great  clarity  and  usually  with  concision.  He 
rightly  points  out  how  important  Eucharistic 
Prayer  D of  Rite  Two  is,  since  it  is  adapted 
from  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  as  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Slavic  Churches,  and  in  adapted  form 
by  the  Coptic  Christians,  and  in  abbreviated 
form  is  one  of  the  four  eucharistic  prayers  of 
the  Roman  Sacramentary  of  Pope  Paul  VI.  It 
is  authorized  among  more  Christians  than  any 
other  eucharistic  prayer.  Furthermore,  now 
Lutherans  and  .Anglicans  are  added  to  those 
using  It. 

The  rest  of  the  Commentary  is  concerned 
with  such  Pastoral  Offices  as  the  Celebration 
and  Blessing  of  a Marriage,  Thanksgiving  for 
the  Birth  or  .Adoption  of  a Child,  Reconcilia- 
tion of  a Penitent,  Ministration  to  the  Sick, 
Ministration  at  the  Time  of  Death,  and  The 
Burial  of  the  Dead.  It  is  noticeable  that  Pen- 
ance in  a guarded  form  has  returned  officially 
to  the  .\nglican  liturgy. 

Finally,  w'e  come  to  Services  of  Ordination 
of  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons,  the  Celebra- 
tion of  a New  Ministry,  and  the  Dedication 
and  Consecration  of  a Church,  with  some 
housekeeping  details. 

This  is  a very  notable  achievement  and  will 
prove  a reliable  vade  mecum  for  clergy  and  de- 
vout laity  for  years  to  come.  It  is  a labor  of 
love.  Had  it  only  been  briefer,  it  might  have 
had  an  even  wider  impact. 

Horton  D.wies 


Signs  of  Our  Times:  Theological  Es- 
says on  Art  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
George  S.  Heyer,  Jr.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans  Pub.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI, 
1980.  Pp.  70  (with  28  illustrations). 
S15.95. 
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This  is  an  unusual  book,  both  in  its  subject 
matter  and  in  its  point  of  view,  not  to  mention 
the  closeness  and  concision  of  its  argument.  It 
is  rare  to  read  a book  on  the  relationship  of 
theology  to  the  visual  arts  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  a Reformed  churchman.  Its  au- 
thor, Dr.  George  S.  Heyer,  Jr.,  is  Associate 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Austin  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  in  Texas  and  he  deliv- 
ered these  lectures  on  the  Gunning  Foundation 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1975. 

He  begins  by  acknowledging  that  Calvin,  as 
Augustine  before  him  (though  not  the  Middle 
Ages),  was  acutely  aware  of  the  ever  present 
danger  of  idolatry  in  the  human  imagination. 
The  attitude  comes,  of  course,  from  the  second 
commandment,  but  also  derives  from  Plato’s 
epistemology  which  denigrated  images  as  the 
fruit  of  the  senses  and  extolled  ideas  as  purer 
illumination.  Dr.  Heyer  then  proceeds  to  insist 
that  twentieth  century  art  is  itself  a twentieth 
century  substitute  for  religion  and  its  expo- 
nents, the  art  critics,  in  the  main  are  gnostics. 
These  positions  are  buttressed  by  contending 
that  the  public  and  art  collectors  use  cubic  lan- 
guage about  their  passion  for  art,  that  our  con- 
sumer society  pays  ridiculously  high  prices  for 
art,  indicating  where  its  values  lie,  and  that  sol- 
ipsism reigns  in  much  of  the  most  recent  art, 
indicating  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  have 
ceased  to  have  any  commitment  to  other  his- 
torical or  societal  values.  The  indictment  is  an 
impressive  philippic.  So  far  our  author  pro- 
ceeds by  the  analogia  fidei  in  a way  that  would 
have  delighted  Calvin  and  Barth. 

But  this  is  far  from  the  end  of  the  scene.  He 
then  switches,  after  a passing  reference  to  Jul- 
ian Hartt  and  Jesus’  recognition  of  natural  beauty 
in  the  pearl  of  great  price  and  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  to  an  entirely  different  methodology — that 
of  the  analogia  entis.  He  now  turns  to  Aquinas 
for  his  definition  of  beauty  as  consisting  of  three 
elements:  integrity  or  perfection,  proportion  or 
harmony,  and  brightness  or  clarity.  He  argues 
that  “Whatever  is,  is  beautiful.”  But  that  would 
require  us  to  regard  evil  or  ugliness  as  a species 
of  non-being,  as  Augustine  did.  Rather,  Dr. 
Heyer  wants  to  insist  that  beauty  in  this  world 
is  inevitably  to  some  extent  beauty  spoiled.  Yet 
“I  do  endorse  the  belief  that,  however  dim  and 
diminished,  beauty  always  gleams  in  the  crea- 
tion, and  we  can  find  it”  (p.  41).  Even  ugly 
elements  can  by  artists  be  given  a total  beauty 
by  their  incorporation,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Schwitters  collage  or  a Soutine  “still  death” — 
to  coin  a phrase. 


Our  author  also  considers  Henry  Moore’s 
claim  that  we  cannot  be  trapped  by  the  Greek 
ideal  of  classical  beauty,  but  that  power  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  modern  understanding 
of  beauty.  To  this  Dr.  Heyer  replies  that  both 
power  and  beauty  can  co-exist  and  are,  in  fact, 
in  the  innermost  being  of  the  Triune  God,  with 
power  as  the  characteristic  of  God  the  Eather 
almighty,  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  beauty  as 
characteristic  of  the  Son. 

The  next  theme  is  the  relationship  of  the 
artist  to  nature.  Some,  like  the  Symbolists,  con- 
sidered art  an  escape  from  nature  and  the  Con- 
structivists were  indifferent  to  nature.  The  Ac- 
tion Painters  appeared  impersonal  but  their 
paintings  reflected  their  own  battle  with  the 
media  they  used.  God,  Heyer  reminds  us,  has 
bidden  us  to  subdue  nature.  He  recognizes  some 
sense  of  this  in  the  works  of  Henry  Moore  which 
reflect  both  the  human  figure  and  the  land- 
scape, and  in  the  earthiness  of  Georgia  O’Keeffe’s 
paintings.  Matisse  is  Heyer’s  hero  because  in 
turning  to  nature  it  was  sensation  first  he  sought 
to  depict,  while  the  Cubists  first  concentrated 
on  the  idea.  And  that  sensation  is  chiefly  one 
of  the  space  of  the  universe  and  the  space  within 
the  human  mind.  As  Mozart’s  music  suggested 
to  Barth  “the  threshold  of  a world  which  is 
good  and  well  ordered,”  so  does  Matisse’s  art 
to  Heyer  the  parameters  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

The  final  topic  of  the  book  is  the  human 
response  to  art.  While  Dr.  Heyer  acknowledges 
Calvin’s  appreciation  of  visual  art  as  providing 
instruction  and  pleasure,  he  goes  further  in 
claiming  that,  in  addition,  art  supplies  contem- 
plation and  recreation.  He  interprets  Renoir’s 
The  Luncheon  of  the  Boating  Party  as  a master- 
piece because  of  the  sheer  pleasure  its  lines, 
forms,  and  colors  evoke  in  us.  Calvin  felt  that 
narrative  painting  was  capable  of  instructing 
us,  but  so  can  all  painting  enable  us  to  see  what 
we  had  not  noticed  before.  But  even  abstract 
art,  as  in  the  case  of  Hans  Hoffman,  can  elicit 
from  us  a sense  of  immortal  hope,  without  con- 
veying any  eschatological  doctrines,  but  gener- 
ally Heyer  says  much  depends  upon  the  partic- 
ular painting.  The  greatest  paintings  or 
sculptures  are  reflections  of  the  being  and  pur- 
poses of  God,  whose  gifts  they  are  to  humans, 
and  are,  as  such  “analogues  of  his  good  news.” 

I hope  I have  indicated  how  thoughtful  and 
stimulating  this  book  is  and  how  very  knowl- 
edgeable about  recent  visual  art.  I congratulate 
his  students,  which  all  will  become  who  read 
this  book.  Horton  Davies 
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Art  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
by  Carl  C.  Christensen.  Ohio  Univer- 
sity Press,  Athens,  OH,  and  Wayne 
State  University  Press,  Detroit,  MI, 
1979.  Pp.  269  (with  15  illustrations). 
$18.95. 

The  author  is  professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder,  and  this 
volume  is  the  second  to  appear  in  the  series 
edited  by  Robert  C.  Walton,  entitled  “Studies 
in  the  Reformation.”  The  topic  was  first  inves- 
tigated lor  a Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Ohio  State 
University  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Harold  J.  Grimm. 

Successive  chapter  headings  accurately  de- 
scribe the  contents  and  the  development  of  the 
book.  Initially  the  concern  is  to  show  “The 
Origins  of  Reformation  Iconoclasm”  and  the 
theological  reasons  which  lay  behind  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  artifacts  used  and  abused 
in  late  medieval  piety.  Karlstadt  was  the  pi- 
oneer reforming  iconoclast,  though  he  had  the 
examples  ot  Wycliffe  and  Huss  before  him.  He 
was  Luther’s  colleague  at  Wittenberg  Univer- 
sity. He  considered  images  not  only  accen- 
tuated the  external  in  religion  but  that  they  were 
idolatrous,  and  this  view  was  also  due  to  his 
dualism  of  flesh  and  spirit,  as  well  as  his  desire 
to  gain  some  striking  credit  for  reform.  The 
occasions  of  iconoclasm  and  the  motives  for  them 
are  carefully  and  persuasively  analyzed. 

All  this  had  happened  while  Luther  was  in 
the  Wartburg  and  on  his  return  he  preached  a 
famous  series  of  sermons  denouncing  destruc- 
tive violence  against  the  images.  The  second 
chapter  therefore  naturally  turns  to  “Luther’s 
Theology  and  Religious  Art.”  Luther’s  objec- 
tion to  images  was  that  donors  of  them  con- 
tributed to  works-righteousness  and  the  money 
spent  on  them  could  better  have  been  given  to 
the  poor,  but  he  would  not  restrict  the  freedom 
of  Christians  by  proscribing  images.  Nor  does 
abuse  of  images  invalidate  their  proper  use. 
Further,  to  abolish  them  will  only  make  them 
seem  more  precious,  and  iconoclastic  acts  must 
be  earned  out  by  magisterial  authority.  He  also 
acknowledged  that  man  is  a picture-making 
animal  and  cannot  think  without  images  in  the 
mind:  “If  it  is  not  a sin  but  good  to  have  the 
image  of  Christ  in  my  heart,  why  should  it  be 
a sin  to  have  it  in  my  eyes.^”  Positively  he  w’as 
prepared  to  recognize  the  value  of  “images  for 
memorial  and  witness”  and  he  even  asserted 
“.  . . would  to  God  that  I could  persuade  the  rich 


and  mighty  that  they  would  permit  the  whole 
Bible  to  be  painted  on  houses,  on  the  inside  and 
outside,  so  that  all  can  see  it.  That  would  be  a 
Christian  work.”  Luther’s  emphasis  on  the 
means  of  grace  clearly  indicates  that  he  rejected 
any  body-spirit  dualism.  But  he  did,  in  his  the- 
ology of  the  vivacious  and  dynamic  Word,  in- 
sist upon  the  primacy  of  hearing  over  seeing. 

Chapter  3 is  concerned  with  “Further  Icon- 
oclasm and  its  significance.”  The  moderate 
iconoclasm  in  the  great  city  of  Nuernberg  is 
constrasted  with  the  radicalism  of  Zurich, 
Strasbourg  and  the  extreme  radicalism  of  Basel, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  moderation  characterized 
Lutheranism  and  root-and-branch  iconoclasm 
Calvinistic  cities.  In  the  latter  areas  religious 
images  were  seen  to  be  inducements  to  idolatry 
and  superstition.  Where  distinguished  religious 
art  was  preserved,  it  was  due  partly  to  the  vig- 
ilance of  civic  authorities  who  removed  them 
to  safety,  partly  to  the  concern  of  donor  fami- 
lies, partly  to  loyal  members  of  the  old  faith, 
and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  Basel,  where  Holbeins 
were  saved  from  the  wreckage,  to  disinterested 
patrons  of  art.  Whatever  the  reasons,  the  Ger- 
man cities  preserved  more  of  the  medieval  re- 
ligious art  heritage  than  did  Scotland  or  Switz- 
erland. 

Chapter  4 deals  with  “Early  Lutheran  .Art.” 
This  took  the  form  of  Protestant  Bible  and  book 
illustrations,  panel  paintings,  altarpieces,  epi- 
taph memorials,  and  other  types  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal furnishings.  .Also,  unmentioned  in  this  cat- 
alogue of  the  author’s  were  paintings  of  the 
Last  Judgment  in  Town  Halls.  The  painters 
included  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder,  Luther’s  close 
friend,  who  chose  as  his  themes  the  contrast 
between  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  Christ  and 
the  .Adulteress,  and  Christ  blessing  the  Chil- 
dren, all  favorite  Lutheran  themes.  .Altar  panels, 
whether  the  work  of  the  elder  or  younger 
Cranach,  generally  depicted  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  occasionally  also  Baptism.  The  frequency 
of  Protestant  altar  panels  of  the  Last  Supper, 
contrasted  with  their  rarity  in  Catholic  medie- 
val art  in  Germany,  may  well  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  sacrifice  rather  than  the  common  meal 
was  emphasized  by  Catholicism.  This  lengthy 
chapter  with  its  iconographical  analysis  is  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  its  subject,  as  its  253 
footnotes  attest. 

Chapter  5,  the  last,  deals  with  “The  Refor- 
mation and  the  Decline  of  German  .Art”  and 
is  followed  by  an  excursus  on  Diirer’s  Four 
Apostles.  Our  author  admits  not  only  that  the 
Reformation  restricted  the  topics  available  to 
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religious  artists  (since  the  invocation  of  the  saints 
was  now  excluded),  and  the  objects  used  in  the 
churches,  and  even  that  Luther’s  pedagogical 
limitation  of  art  all  had  their  effect  on  the  de- 
cline of  German  art,  but  he  also  insists  that  the 
Emperor’s  absence  from  Germany  and  his  pa- 
tronage of  Netherlandish  and  Spanish  art  was 
another  factor,  as  well  as  the  general  confusion 
and  anxiety  of  the  period.  His  excursus,  show- 
ing that  Durer’s  painting  was  presented  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  is  a final  graceful  coda, 
for  he  claims  it  is  a great  master’s  tribute  (in 
selecting  Paul  and  John  as  dominant  and  Peter 
and  Mark  as  subdominant),  to  Luther’s  evalu- 
ation of  these  Apostles. 

This  is  a book  for  the  library  of  every  Prot- 
estant lover  of  art  and  for  every  Reformation 
scholar. 

Horton  Davies 


The  Ordination  of  Women,  by  Paul 
K.  Jewett.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub.  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  MI,  1980.  Pp.  xi  + 148. 
$5.95  (paper). 

Paul  Jewett,  professor  of  theology  in  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  Pasadena,  argued  in  his 
previous  book,  Man  as  Male  and  Female,  1975, 
that  men  and  women  are  equal  partners  in  the 
biblical  view.  In  the  present  volume  he  insists 
that  they  should,  on  the  same  biblical  basis,  share 
the  rigors  and  rewards  of  the  ordained  minis- 
try. He  also  refutes  the  arguments  against  this 
conclusion:  first,  that  woman  is  inherently 
weaker  than  man  and  even  a distraction,  by 
arguing  that  this,  if  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  exclude  all  women  from  wor- 
ship. Secondly,  he  counters  the  argument  that 
God  calls  only  men  to  the  ministry  by  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a doctrine  of  subordination  at  var- 
iance with  the  biblical  view  of  the  partnership 
of  the  sexes.  The  third  view,  that  the  Bible  views 
God  as  masculine  and  therefore  must  be  served 
by  male  ministers,  is  refuted  by  pointing  to  fe- 
male imagery  in  the  New  Testament  and  em- 
phasizing the  role  of  women  in  association  with 
the  ministries  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  This  is  the 
central  thrust  of  this  extremely  well  argued  book, 
in  which  biblical  language,  the  distinction  be- 
tween prophetical  and  priestly  vocations,  and 
the  biblical  meaning  of  motherhoood  are  also 
considered. 

Horton  Davies 


The  Person  in  the  Pulpit:  Preaching 
as  Caring,  by  Willard  F.  Jabusch. 
(Abingdon  Preacher’s  Library.  Wil- 
liam D.  Thompson,  Ed.)  Abingdon 
Press,  Nashville,  TN,  1980.  Pp.  127. 
$4.95  (paper). 

Willard  Jabusch  draws  thoughtful  and  fairly 
detailed  connections  between  the  person  and 
work  of  the  preacher  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
centeredness  and  authenticity  and  saving  power 
of  the  sermon  on  the  other.  In  an  age  sated 
with  “looking  out  for  number  one”  and  with 
Maslow’s  hierarchies  of  needs,  Jabusch  reminds 
us  that  the  preacher’s  biblical  and  pioneer  fore- 
bears affirm  the  model  of  servant,  of  a caring 
human  being. 

In  a chapter  on  ‘“Voices  of  the  Pioneers,” 
pulpit  forebears  are  cited.  Pioneers  discussed  at 
some  length  are:  Augustine,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  John  Chrysostom,  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
the  medieval  voices,  principally  Francis  of  As- 
sisi. The  emphasis  is  not  upon  pulpit  oratory 
but  upon  preachers  whose  word  had  effect  in 
fair  measure  because  the  burdens  of  the  hearers 
lay  deeply  on  their  hearts.  Jabusch  cites  New- 
man’s dictum  “heart  speaks  to  heart.”  It  is  well 
to  be  reminded,  for  example,  that  even  John 
Chrysostom  preached  his  renowned  sermons 
“On  the  Statues”  as  an  impassioned  and  heart- 
felt response  to  a crisis  in  the  lives  of  his  hear- 
ers. It  was  to  steel  them  for  the  worst  that  he 
rose  to  his  best.  These  preachers  are  a part  of 
our  heritage  also,  and  we  are  in  Jahusch’s  debt 
not  only  for  recalling  them  but  for  the  angle  of 
vision  through  which  they  are  seen.  Protestants 
may  miss  mention  of  Reformation  and  dis- 
tinctly Protestant  preaching;  the  discussion  and 
particularly  the  tone  clearly  move  within  the 
world  of  Roman  priestly  formation.  Jabusch, 
however,  mines  that  world  with  an  eye  to  a 
mixed  readership  in  ways  instructive  for  all 
Christian  preachers. 

Two  related  concerns  lie  at  the  heart  of  Ja- 
busch’s  argument:  caring  and  sanctity.  Their 
discussion  comprises  two  central  chapters.  With 
Milton  Mayerhoff  he  argues  that  “.  . . caring 
has  a way  of  ordering  . . . other  values  and 
activities  around  it.”  Absorption  in  the  needs 
of  listeners  triggers  responsiveness  to  the  gospel 
and  to  oneself  Caring  means  steady,  steadying 
devotion.  Devotion  begets  patience,  and  pa- 
tience will  not  be  rushed  or  frenzied.  But  car- 
ing about  others  also  accepts  the  risks  of  growth, 
has  confidence  in  others,  and  is  willing  to  learn 
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from  others.  For  the  sermon  the  payoff  in  all 
this  is  clear:  pastorally  informed  preaching!  The 
people  will  find  themselves  in  the  sermon.  Car- 
ing will  also  cause  one  to  develop  skills  that 
make  caring  more  effective.  It  will  likely  lead 
to  staying  with  one  flock  long  enough  for  some 
sense  of  continuity.  Caring  in  this  way,  jabusch 
believes,  will  help  integrate  the  preacher’s  life. 
Sanctity  has  to  do  with  continuing  formation 
and  spiritual  exercises  and  with  being  a reason- 
able facsimile  of  what  one  advocates. 

In  a chapter  that  deals  with  creativity,  Ja- 
busch notes  a variety  of  concerns  but  finds  a 
crucial  ingredient  in  empathy.  Perhaps  one  could 
say  “steeped  empathy.”  Steeped  like  a good  tea, 
in  travel,  reading,  quantities  of  ideas,  and  time, 
the  craft  of  preaching,  he  believes,  is  “faith 
finding  expression.” 

Jabusch’s  arguments  are  reasonable,  his  illus- 
trations often  moving.  And  if  he  appears  to  as- 
sume too  readily  that  caring  and  personal  sanctity 
will  issue  in  strong  preaching  and  that  strong 
preaching  will  be  appreciated  by  a biblically 
hearing  church  every  time,  any  other  assump- 
tion,/or  the  intended  audience,  would  probably 
be  self-serving  and  self-defeating.  Nonetheless, 
it  should  be  noted  that  he  does  make  both  as- 
sumptions and  that  the  arguments,  while  rea- 
sonable enough  in  the  main,  are  not  strength- 
ened when  either  arguments  or  their  illustrative 
support  are  given  such  a patina  of  uncritical 
adoration  that  even  “saving  history”  shades  into 
hagiography.  However,  after  the  period  when 
the  church  ceased  to  uphold  the  arms  of  Moses, 
off  as  it  was  on  a group  discussion  or  “faith 
walk”  around  some  lake,  this  book  and  the 
Abingdon  Preacher’s  Library,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  are  most  welcome.  In  this  book  the 
preacher  will  find  an  Aaron. 

Peter  C.  Fribley 

United  Ministries  in  Higher  Education 
St.  Cloud,  MN 

A Word  in  Season:  Sermons  for  the 
Christian  Year,  by  John  Bishop.  Abing- 
don, Nashville,  TN,  1979.  Pp.  109.  $3.95 
(paper). 

The  discipline  of  preaching  on  the  Christian 
year  can  benefit  both  pulpit  and  pew,  as  these 
sermons  ably  show.  Cur  deus  homo  is  the  dis- 
tinctive thread  in  Bishop’s  themes,  and  the  cob- 
bler tends  his  last — “Waiting  for  God”  (Ad- 
vent), “Why  Is  God  Silent.^”  (Passion  Sunday), 
“The  Communion  of  Saints”  (All  Saints’  Day); 


only  the  great  themes  are  here,  fourteen  of  them. 
In  an  age  when  so  much  writing  is  piffling  and 
peripheral,  to  borrow  poet  Michael  Dennis 
Browne’s  description,  the  author’s  return  to 
basics  is  particularly  timely.  Here  are  no  cart- 
wheels of  upbeat  advertising  hype  and  no  wal- 
lowing in  existentialist  Angst  either.  The  focus 
is  upon  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
throughout.  Texts  are  thoughtfully  mined  for 
creedal  ore. 

Unfortunately,  Bishop’s  manner  is  another 
matter:  a stilted  Victorian  style;  a roseate.  Ro- 
mantic glow  with  little  of  Romanticism’s  com- 
pensating fire  (e.g.,  Arthur  John  Gossip),  a dusty, 
churchy  saint-shop  heavy  on  tired  pulpit  battle- 
wagons  (Forsyth,  Emerson,  Newman,  Spur- 
geon, Matheson,  Bushnell,  Inge,  and  others)  with 
hardly  a breeze  from  the  last  quarter-century; 
and  hortatory  appeals  low  in  the  water  with 
dejd  vu,  such  as: 

Will  you  allow  Christ  to  take  control  of  your 
life  today?  Will  you  set  him  in  the  saddle? 
If  you  will,  there  will  come  into  your  life  an 
interest,  a beauty,  a fragrance,  and  a fruit- 
fulness which  you  have  never  known  before; 
and  Jesus  will  enable  you  to  do  great  things 
for  him,  whereof  you  will  be  glad.  So  say  to 
him  this  day  in  the  words  of  Philip  Dodd- 
ridge: 

My  gracious  Lord,  I own  thy  right 
To  every  service  I can  pay 
And  call  it  my  supreme  delight 
To  hear  thy  dictates  and  obey. 

Very  brown  bananas!  And  there  are  more. 
Moreover,  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the  so- 
ciology of  knowledge,  these  sermons  reflect  a 
personalism  that  seems  simply  not  to  touch  base 
with  the  great  issues  of  our  time.  None  of  these 
problems,  however,  would  seem  inherent  in  the 
approach  taken,  and  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion 
the  book  can  be  recommended  despite  its  fall- 
ing far  short  of  the  mark  because  at  least  the 
mark  aimed  for  is  valid. 

Peter  C.  Fribley 


Jesus  and  the  Children:  Biblical  Re- 
sources for  Study  and  Preaching,  by  Hans- 
Ruedi  Weber.  John  Knox  Press,  At- 
lanta, GA,  1979.  Pp.  X + 94.  $4.95 
(paper). 
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Hans-Ruedi  Weber,  Director  of  Biblical 
Studies  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
wrote  this  book  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Child  (1979).  Its  focus  is 
upon  Jesus’  attitude  toward  children  and  how 
that  attitude  can  inform  and  enrich  adult 
Christians’  lives  with  children.  Its  four  chapters 
study  and  discuss  biblical  texts  in  which  Jesus 
deals  with  children.  Included  in  its  appendices 
are  worksheets  with  study  guides  for  groups  to 
consider  the  texts  in  detail. 

Chapter  one,  “We  Piped  to  You,  and  You 
Did  Not  Dance,”  is  devoted  to  the  parable  of 
children  playing  in  the  marketplace  (Matthew 
11:16-19  and  Luke  7:31-35).  It  includes  excel- 
lent material  on  the  role  of  children  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world  and  in  the  Jewish  Cov- 
enant community,  compared  with  Jesus’  “rad- 
ically new”  attitude  toward  children.  Chapter 
two,  “Let  the  Children  Come  to  Me,”  examines 
Mark  10:13-16  and  parallels,  where  children 
were  brought  to  Jesus  “that  He  might  touch 
them.”  In  the  study  guide,  the  preeminence  Je- 
sus gives  to  children  is  compared  with  a pas- 
sage from  Plutarch  describing  the  Spartan 
practice  of  the  “disposability”  of  all  but  the  fit- 
test infants.  Chapter  three,  “Unless  You  Be- 
come Like  a Child,”  explores  Jesus’  saying  (in 
Mark  10:15,  Luke  18:17  and  Matthew  18:3) 
about  our  being  like  children,  and  includes 
helpful  material  on  the  language  of  metaphor 
and  on  the  child  as  a metaphor.  Chapter  four, 
“A  Child  in  the  Midst  of  Them,”  deals  with 
Mark  9:33-37,  Luke  9:46-48,  and  Matthew  18:1- 
5,  in  which  Jesus  places  a child  in  the  midst  of 
his  disciples  as  a symbol  of  discipleship  and  as 
a representative  of  himself  and  of  God.  Weber 
discusses  education  in  the  Graeco-Roman  and 
Jewish  worlds  (one-way  education  from  adults 
to  children)  and  Jesus’  reversal  of  this  in  using 
the  child  to  teach  adults. 

Appendices  include  New  Testament  terms 
for  children,  an  annotated  bibliography,  Graeco- 
Roman  and  Jewish  texts  dealing  with  children 
and  education,  and  the  study  outlines  and 
worksheets  for  study  groups. 

Parents,  Christian  educators  and  preachers 
should  find  Weber’s  book  helpful.  In  a world 
where  children  are  still  too  often  regarded  as 
sub-human  beings,  it’s  good  to  be  reminded  of 
Jesus’  insights  and  the  value  he  placed  upon 
children.  Weber  expresses  his  hopes  for  groups 
studying  his  book:  “.  . . The  corporate  explo- 
ration of  the  texts  on  Jesus  and  the  children 
can  lead  the  participants  to  new  discoveries.  And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fruit  of  this  study  will 


be  a new  quality  of  life  together  with  the  chil- 
dren in  our  families,  local  churches  and  neigh- 
bourhoods” (p.  78).  A worthy  goal. 

G.  Robert  Jacks 

Creative  Designs  with  Children  at 
Worship,  by  A.  Roger  Gobbel  and 
Phillip  C.  Huber.  John  Knox  Press, 
Atlanta,  GA,  1981.  Pp.  106.  $4.95  (pa- 
per). 

What  do  we  do  with  children  in  worship.^ 
Give  them  a children’s  sermon  and  then  dis- 
miss them.^  Have  a little  worship  service  as  part 
of  church  school,^  Hold  a “junior  church”  serv- 
ice.^ For  Roger  Gobbel  (Professor  of  Commu- 
nication and  Education  at  Lutheran  Theologi- 
cal Seminary)  and  Phillip  Huber  (pastor  of 
Capon-Nortb  River  Lutheran  Parish  Church  in 
Wardensville,  West  Virginia)  that’s  not  enough. 
The  best  way  for  children  to  learn  worship  is 
by  doing  worship  and  so  observing  the  Chris- 
tian community  in  worship.  But  then  comes 
the  question  asked  so  frequently  by  pastors  and 
Christian  Education  committees:  “What  can  we 
do  for  our  children  in  worship.?”  Gobbel  and 
Huber  would  rather  we’d  ask  the  question: 
“What  can  we  do  along  with  children  in  wor- 
ship so  they  may  be  actively  engaged  in  the 
worshipping  community.?”  How  can  we  go  be- 
yond the  “nice”  things  to  do  for  children  (which 
usually  isolate  them  within  a group  of  peers) 
and  enable  their  engagement  and  interaction  as 
members  of  the  household  of  faith.? 

The  authors  argue  effectively  for  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  learning  worship  by  doing 
and  being.  Intergenerational  interaction  pro- 
vides worship  role-models  for  the  children. 
Limitations  of  intellectual  abilities,  language, 
experiences,  and  ability  to  see  from  another’s 
perspective  must  be  sensitively  recognized  and 
appreciated  while  encouraging  and  enabling 
children  to  participate  actively  as  they  are  able. 
The  “strategies”  for  such  involvement  (which 
constitute  the  major  part  of  the  book)  begin 
with  the  children’s  experience  as  the  basis  for 
introducing  and  interpreting  new  experiences. 
As  the  children  are  introduced  to  the  language 
of  the  faith,  they  are  given  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore and  discover  its  meaning  for  their  lives. 
And  the  “adult”  congregation  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  and  receive  what  the  chil- 
dren are  able  to  share.  Unlike  many  children’s 
sermons,  these  activities  involve  conversations 
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between  the  pastor  and  the  children  as  well  as 
sharing  and  participating  with  the  whole  con- 
gregation. 

The  strategies  are  designed  tor  use  with  pre- 
school and  elementary  children.  They  are  not 
intended  to  be  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
detail,  but  are,  rather,  suggestions  which  can 
be  adapted  to  any  local  church  situation.  Each 
one  is  prefaced  by  a statement  of  its  aim,  what 
materials  are  needed,  and  age  suitability.  They 
are  organized  around  the  church  year  and  life 
in  the  church.  They  are  imaginative  and  crea- 
tive, and  offer  some  practical  ways  for  enabling 
children  to  participate  meaningfully  and  ac- 
tively in  the  life  of  the  worshipping  congrega- 
tion. Not  only  that — they  could  well  stir  up 
some  new  life  and  liveliness  in  many  of  our 
tired  old  worship  services.  The  book  should  be 
stimulating  and  rewarding  reading  tor  anyone 
who’s  ever  asked,  “What  do  we  do  with  chil- 
dren in  worship.^” 

G.  Robert  J.acks 

The  Christian  Imagination:  Essays  on 
Literature  and  the  Arts,  ed.  by  Leland 
Ryken.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  MI,  1981.  Pp.  448.  $10.95  (pa- 
per). 

This  collection  ot  thirty-two  essays  will  be 
for  many  a welcome  contribution  to  the  ongo- 
ing discussion  about  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
arts.  It  does  not,  however,  really  deal  so  much 
with  the  imagination  (except  in  a broad  sense) 
as  it  does  with  various  perspectives  on  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  To  be  sure,  the  imagination 
as  one  way  of  knowing  the  truth  is  one  of  the 
themes  of  the  book.  (The  other  is:  people  don’t 
live  by  knowledge  and  truth  alone;  they  also 
need  beauty.)  But  the  essays  themselves  cover 
the  broad  spectrum  of  the  arts,  and  provide  a 
Christian  (specifically,  evangelical)  approach  to 
the  arts.  The  editor  is  professor  of  English  at 
Wheaton  College.  Six  of  the  essays  appear  here 
for  the  first  time.  Twenty-two  of  the  others 
previously  appeared  in  Christianity  Today.  Con- 
tributors include  T.  S.  Eliot,  Roland  .M.  Frye, 
C.  S.  Lewis,  Flannery  O’Connor,  and  Chad 
Walsh,  to  name  just  a few. 

The  book  begins  with  a Christian  philoso- 
phy of  the  arts,  followed  by  Christian  perspec- 
tives on:  the  arts,  literature,  eight  literary  forms 
(myth,  tragedy,  satire,  comedy,  the  novel,  po- 
etry, drama,  film),  the  writer,  visual  arts,  and 
music.  The  evangelical  thrust  is  stronger  in  some 


of  the  beginning  essays,  while  a more  general 
Christian  approach  emerges  in  others.  There 
are  many  good  discussions  on  various  aspects 
of  aesthetic  theory  and  practice  and  the  various 
relationships  between  the  Church  and  the  arts. 
One  welcome  recurring  theme  is  the  lament 
over  so  much  second-rate  art  in  Christian  cir- 
cles and  the  challenge  to  change  all  that  and 
strive  for  artistic  excellence. 

Some  things  about  this  volume  bothered  this 
reader:  In  a few  of  the  essays  the  evangelical 
stance  is  a bit  obtrusive  and  the  language  some- 
what “tracty” — perhaps  enough  so  that  persons 
of  other  theological  persuasions  may  dismiss  the 
collection  and  miss  some  very  good  articles.  With 
a few  refreshing  exceptions,  the  language  is  not 
inclusive.  The  notes  on  contributors  and  (mi- 
croscopic) sources  of  the  essays  appearing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  would  serve  readers  bet- 
ter if  they  were  included  with  each  essay.  The 
paucity  of  footnotes  may  frustrate  those  who 
would  like  to  probe  sources  and  contexts  of 
quotations.  Professor  Ryken’s  introductions  to 
the  essays,  with  comments  like  “.  . . the  points 
he  makes  in  this  essay  are:  ...,’’  seem  conde- 
scending to  the  reader  who  ought  to  be  able  to 
figure  out  the  points  her/himself.  And  some  of 
the  essays  repeat  themes  and  ideas  almost  to 
the  point  of  overstating  their  case  or  undermin- 
ing it.  (Perhaps  that’s  to  be  expected  in  a col- 
lection of  essays  devoted  to  one  general  topic. 
But  how  often  does  one  need  to  be  told  that 
“we  should  be  creative  because  God  creates'”) 

Even  with  its  few  shortcomings,  the  book  is 
worth  reading.  Dorothy  Sayers  is  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume:  “If  we  commit  our- 
selves to  saying  that  the  Christian  revelation 
discovers  to  us  the  nature  of  all  truth,  then  it 
must  discover  to  us  the  nature  of  the  truth  about 
Art  among  other  things.”  These  essays  try  to 
grapple  with  the  nature  of  that  truth — and  in 
so  doing,  they  will  be  helpful  for  many. 

G.  Robert  J.acks 


Educating  for  Responsible  Action,  by 
Nicholas  P.  Wolterstorff.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Pub.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI, 
1980.  Pp.  150.  $6.95  (paper). 

In  Educating  for  Responsible  Action,  Nicholas 
Wolterstorff  offers  a thoughtful,  clearly  writ- 
ten, philosophical-theological  perspective  on 
moral  development  and  pedagogy.  His  major 
thesis  is  that  students  can  and  should  be  taught 
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moral  tendencies  which  are  cognitively  in- 
formed and  result  in  specific  action. 

This  thesis  makes  the  book  provocative  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  author  seems  to  think  that 
the  issues  of  moral  education  are  considerably 
more  complex  than  realized  in  the  old  author- 
itarian models;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  sounds 
quite  old-fashioned  in  terms  of  current  discus- 
sions in  the  field.  Wolterstorff s genius  in  the 
book  is  his  dealing  seriously  with  the  current 
debates  while  still  managing  to  support  rather 
traditional  notions  of  moral  education. 

The  book  begins  with  an  argument  that  the 
goal  of  education  is  responsible  action,  broadly 
conceived.  This  approach  is  then  contrasted  with 
other  types  of  goals  such  as  maturational  (Carl 
Rogers),  socialization  (Durkheim,  Skinner),  and 
developmental  (Piaget,  Kohlberg).  Included  is 
a comparison  of  his  position  with  Bloom’s  cog- 
nitive/affective/behavioral taxonomy.  But  the 
major  section  of  the  volume  discusses  empirical 
studies  which,  the  author  believes,  show  that 
the  tendency  to  moral  responsibility  can  be  cul- 
tivated by  certain  types  of  discipline,  some  sorts 
of  modeling,  and  the  offspring  of  reasons  for 
moral  positions.  Along  the  way  careful  consid- 
eration is  given  to  alternatives  to  the  author’s 
thesis  as  offered  by  Lawrence  Kohlberg,  on  one 
side,  and  the  strategy  of  values  clarification  on 
another. 

Overall,  this  book  by  a theologically  sensitive 
philosopher  at  Calvin  College  is  a helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  current  debate  which  tends  to 
be  dominated  by  psychologically  oriented  edu- 
cators. Especially  helpful  are  observations  such 
as  his  pointing  out  that  adopting  socialization 
goals  will  reduce  moral  education  to  what  comes 
naturally  anyway  (p.  28),  his  noting  that  the 
dark  side  of  human  nature  is  unaccounted  for 
in  the  developmental  position  (p.  89),  and  his 
warning  of  the  tendency  toward  authoritari- 
anism in  the  values  clarification  approach  (p. 
127). 

It  can  be  expected  that  specialists  in  the  field 
might  think  Wolterstorff  limited  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  literature  so  that  in  some  places 
there  are  gaps  in  his  arguments  while  in  other 
places  there  appears  an  impression  of  original- 
ity whereas,  in  actuality,  others  have  covered 
the  same  territory.  For  instance,  much  of  the 
author’s  central  thesis  as  to  how  moral  tend- 
encies are  learned  runs  parallel  to  Roger  Brown’s 
thoughts  on  “The  Acquisition  of  Morality,” 
chapter  8 in  his  1965  text  Social  Psychology. 
Wolterstorff  might  well  have  strengthened  his 
case  by  reference  to  such  an  earlier  work.  Spe- 


cifically it  likely  would  have  been  helpful  had 
he  followed  Brown  in  leaving  the  cogni- 
tive/affective/behavioral taxonomy  subsumed 
under  the  broader  category  of  moral  tendency 
instead  of  making  tendency  a category  on 
roughly  the  same  level  as  cognitive  and  behav- 
ioral. 

Yet  specialists  in  moral  education  will  prob- 
ably benefit  from  listening  carefully  to  these 
perceptive  impressions  of  the  field  by  an  artic- 
ulate “outsider.”  Noteworthy  is  Professor  Wol- 
terstorff s careful  evaluation  of  the  philosophi- 
cal and  theological  assumptions  of  the  popular 
Kohlberg  approach  to  moral  development.  Also 
helpful  is  the  author’s  restraint  in  using  empir- 
ical studies,  taking  time  to  place  the  whole  study 
in  perspective  and  limiting  the  claims  of  the 
conclusions  while  still  valuing  the  evidence  as 
a tie  between  theory  and  actual  learning  proc- 
esses. 

However,  some  questions  will  certainly  be 
raised  regarding  WolterstorfPs  approach.  First, 
among  those  sympathetic  to  his  basic  argument 
there  will  remain  a suspicion  that  something  is 
missing,  namely  the  factor  of  fundamental 
Christian  commitment  (“conversion,”  “reli- 
gious experience”)  on  the  part  of  the  one  to  be 
morally  educated.  Does  not  Wolterstorff s pro- 
posal run  the  risk  of  merely  educating  people 
to  certain  types  of  tendencies  valued  by  partic- 
ular religious  subcultures.^  It  seems  that  a spe- 
cifically Christian  moral  tendency  needs  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  moral  agent’s  loyalty 
to  Christ.  Can  Christian  moral  educators  be 
satisfied  when  their  students  adopt  a certain  set 
of  tendencies  apart  from  the  personal  transfor- 
mation which,  in  Pauline  thought,  serves  as  the 
source  of  renewed  living.^  But  then  maybe  the 
author  intends  to  tell  us  only  how  to  educate 
people  already  transformed  in  their  basic  exist- 
ence. That,  however,  might  be  a tricky  as- 
sumption to  make,  even  in  the  Christian  day 
schools  for  which  this  book  is  primarily  in- 
tended— or  in  Christian  churches,  too,  for  that 
matter. 

The  second  question  will  come  from  those 
who  will  resent  professor  Wolterstorff s asser- 
tion that  “the  Christian”  inevitably  holds  that 
there  is  a fixed  moral  law  and  that  it  is  dis- 
cernible through  the  Bible.  No  one  will  disa- 
gree that  his  position  is  an  old  and  venerable 
Christian  tradition;  however,  from  a philoso- 
pher one  might  expect  some  defense  of  this  po- 
sition in  the  current  skeptical  context.  Indeed, 
much  of  Wolterstorff s critique  of  Kohlberg, 
values  clarification,  and  other  positions  loses  its 
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impact  it  his  fundamental  assumption  regard- 
ing moral  law  is  rejected.  But  again,  maybe 
Wolterstortf  is  assuming  that  the  Christian  day 
school  teachers  to  whom  he  addresses  his  ar- 
gument are  already  with  him  on  this  point.  Yet 
that,  too,  might  be  an  unwarranted  assumption 
to  make  ot  any  audience  today,  at  least  outside 
ot  the  authoritarian  camp  which  Wolterstorff 
too  wants  to  avoid. 

Still,  in  sum,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  a book 
bold  enough  to  restore  the  category  of  “ought” 
to  moral  education,  daring  enough  to  resurrect 
casuistry,  and  precise  enough  to  advocate  moral 
authority  without  lapsing  into  authoritarian- 
ism. And  while  the  book  was  originally  com- 
missioned to  assist  Christian  day  school  edu- 
cators, its  arguments  need  to  be  heard  by 
preachers,  pastoral  counselors,  and  church  ed- 
ucators as  well.  For  if  Wolterstorff  is  right,  a 
lot  of  us  are  making  some  truly  disastrous  er- 
rors in  our  approach  to  the  task  of  moral  ed- 
ucation. Anyone  willing  to  at  least  entertain  that 
possibility  will  likely  benefit  from  considering 
the  positions  presented  in  this  book. 

Carl  E.  Zylstra 

Graduate  School 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  Unchurched,  by  J.  Russell  Hale. 
Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA,  1980.  Pp.  194.  $9.95. 

The  title  of  the  book  suggests  the  personal 
and  professional  concern  of  the  author  who  is 
a professor  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary m Gettysburg,  PA,  where  he  specializes  in 
Church  and  Community.  According  to  the  blurb 
on  the  dust  cover  this  book  is  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Russell  Hale  left  his  study  to  go  to  the 
unchurched  in  order  to  investigate  the  phe- 
nomenon in  a systematic  way.  To  do  this  he 
spent  six  months  travelling  over  30,000  miles. 
The  results  of  his  going  to  the  people  to  hear 
their  story  are  presented  objectively,  and  with- 
out judgment.  Along  with  the  personal  por- 
traits of  the  unchurched  comes  the  places  of 
their  habitation.  The  eighty  million  who  are 
counted  among  the  unchurched  are  designated 
by  state  and  percentage.  A typology  of  ten  clas- 
sifications of  the  unchurched  will  prove  useful 
to  ecclesiastical  administrators  in  writing  their 
annual  reports.  A classification  of  only  ten  is 
easier  to  understand,  of  course,  than  that  of  the 
denominational  type  of  200  or  so  religious  va- 
rieties. The  last  two  chapters,  which  deal  with 


the  issues  of  the  sociology  and  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  unchurched,  provide  material  that 
could  be  used  effectively  by  study  groups  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  renewal  in  the  life 
of  the  church  and  the  local  congregation.  T.  S. 
Eliot  has  reminded  us  that  the  church  must  die 
and  be  reborn  in  every  generation.  Sympathetic 
interest  of  the  kind  expressed  by  Professor  Hale 
will  go  a long  way,  I should  imagine,  in  con- 
tributing to  the  rebirth  of  the  church  among 
the  unchurched.  After  all  some  of  the  most  vi- 
tal spokesmen  (not  spokespersons,  please)  for 
the  Christain  faith  started  off  as  such. 

Ernest  Gordon 

Princeton  University 

Malcolm  Muggeridge:  A Life,  by  Ian 
Hunter.  }.  Nelson,  Nashville,  TN,  1980. 
Pp.  243.  $13.95. 

Ian  Hunter  tells  the  story  of  Malcolm  Mug- 
geridge splendidly.  It  is  a story  known  reason- 
ably well  by  a significant  number  of  people  in 
the  U.S.,  particularly  those  who  respond  enthu- 
siastically to  the  basic  form  of  Christianity,  which 
C.  S.  Lewis  has  classified  as  “mere.”  The  out- 
line of  the  Muggeridge  story  is  a simple  one:  a 
popular  journalist  who  became  a T.V^  celeb- 
rity. As  such  he  has  his  advocates  and  his  ene- 
mies. What  endears  the  story  to  his  advocates 
is  that  it  is  something  of  a twentieth  century 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  One  may  recall  that  Bunyan’s 
story  was  unacceptable  to  both  the  very  reli- 
gious and  the  very  secular. 

The  story  begins  at  a time  when  the  British 
Empire  appeared  to  be  at  the  height  of  its  “hope 
and  glory”;  and  the  brave  new  world  was  being 
born  in  the  sitting  room  of  the  Muggeridge 
home  every  Saturday  evening  without  fail.  Their 
brave  new  world  was  the  one  that  would  de- 
stroy the  capitalist  kingdom  by  inaugurating  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  without  the  trav- 
ail of  a crucifixion  and  a resurrection.  Blue- 
prints of  the  kingdom  were  readily  available 
for  those  who  sought  them  at  the  Eabian  So- 
ciety. This  society,  to  which  Muggeridge  senior 
belonged,  was  a secular  apostolate  of  such  well- 
known  intellectuals — consciously  so — as  H.  G. 
Wells,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Harold  Laski, 
and  Malcolm’s  in-laws  to  be,  Clement  and  Be- 
atrice Webb.  With  such  a head  start  one  may 
wonder  why  he  became  a dissident.  Not  only 
was  he  nurtured  in  the  cradle  of  English  So- 
cialism, but  assured  of  a royal  heritage  within 
the  new  kingdom.  What  better  evidence  was 
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there,  of  future  greatness,  than  that  of  having 
his  portrait  chosen  by  Mellins  Baby  foods  as  an 
inducement  to  ambitious  mothers  to  purchase 
the  products  of  the  benevolent  advertisers?  He 
grew  up  with  socialism.  His  father  became  a 
labor  M.P.,  and  his  son  Malcolm  was  known 
to  have  designated  himself  as  a radical  socialist. 
Good  people  such  as  B.  F.  Skinner  would  un- 
doubtedly classify  Malcolm’s  ultimate  defection 
as  a matter  of  inadequate  conditioning. 

Although  he  boasts  of  being  unscientific, 
M.  M.  read  natural  science  at  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  went  as  a “non-preppy” 
type.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  studied  his  sub- 
ject with  enthusiasm.  After  four  years  he  grad- 
uated with  a pass  degree.  One  of  the  best  ex- 
periences he  had  was  that  of  developing  a 
friendship  with  Alec  Violes,  a theologian,  who 
became  Dean  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
From  Cambridge  he  went  to  India  as  a teacher 
of  English,  at  a college  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Syrian  Church  of  St.  Thomas.  To  his  eyes  the 
fall  of  the  British  Raj  was  already  happening. 
And  so  was  the  possibility  of  his  career  as  a 
preacher.  As  a member  of  the  faculty  he  had 
to  take  his  turn  of  addressing  the  students  in 
chapel.  He  did  so  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  left. 
At  that  time,  however,  their  medium  was  re- 
garded as  heretical.  From  India  he  went  to  Bir- 
mingham as  a teacher.  There  he  married  Kitty, 
the  niece  of  Beatrice  Webb.  Birmingham  was 
followed  by  a teaching  appointment  in  Egypt, 
where  he  found  his  students  so  drugged  with 
hashish  that  he  was  provided  with  ample  time 
for  writing.  His  analysis  of  the  Egyptian  scene, 
with  its  emerging  nationalism,  pleased  The 
Manchester  Guardian  to  the  extent  that  he  was 
offered  a three-month  probationary  appoint- 
ment on  the  editorial  staff  His  acceptance  of 
this  appointment  marks  the  beginning  of  his 
professional  career  as  a journalist.  Although  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  young  he  had  served  a 
long  apprenticeship  with  words.  His  fascina- 
tion with  them  is  obvious  whether  they  are  in 
the  form  of  his  diary,  novels,  plays,  book  re- 
views, or  T.V.  dialogues.  The  year  of  his  ap- 
pointment, 1930,  marked  the  dethronement  of 
the  gold  standard,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Depression.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
as  the  Moscow  correspondent.  This  was  an  ap- 
pointment he  had  sought  eagerly  for  two  rea- 
sons: a)  because  he  was  weary  with  the  dull 
moderation  of  the  Guardian,  the  Fabian  Soci- 
ety, and  the  dreadful  monotony  of  a terrestrial 
kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  making;  and  b)  be- 
cause he  thought  he  saw  in  the  Soviet  Union 


an  example  of  immoderate  action  that  was  cre- 
ating a just  society.  By  way  of  a dramatic  ges- 
ture indicating  his,  and  Kitty’s,  break  with  the 
bourgeois  mediocrity  of  England,  he  discarded 
their  marriage  certificate  and  their  degree  vel- 
lums. Although  he  regarded  Russia  as  the  last 
hope  worth  exploring  the  indications  are  that 
he  had  his  doubts.  These  doubts  about  the  va- 
lidity of  the  great  socialist  experiment  were  very 
quickly  turned  into  an  open  hostility  within  his 
brief  spell  of  reporting  from  the  communist 
scene.  In  one  of  his  articles  he  described  the 
Soviet  Union  as  “the  Dictatorship  of  the  Gen- 
eral Idea”  which  may  only  be  realized  as  “a 
slave  state.”  Needless  to  say  such  reports  dis- 
pleased the  Soviet  Union.  Pravda  castigated  him 
as  a liar.  So  did  the  English  liberals. 

In  the  midst  of  trial  and  tribulation  Mug- 
geridge  continued  his  journalistic  career,  with 
a spell  as  a spy  during  World  War  II,  eventu- 
ally becoming  editor  of  Punch — a magazine 
famed  for  its  ironic  commentaries  on  the  Eng- 
lish establishment.  The  establishment  of  Mug- 
geridge’s  day  failed  to  see  the  humor  of  his 
moral  broadsides.  At  the  end  of  five  years  the 
owners  of  Punch  granted  him  a severance  pay- 
ment of  5,000  pounds  sterling  and  the  freedom 
to  reach  the  peak  of  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments in  the  1960’s.  It  is  in  this  period  that  he 
becomes  known  as  a major  apologist  for  the 
Christian  faith. 

When  did  he  become  a Christian?  There  is 
no  evidence  of  a specific  occasion  and  its  date. 
Perhaps  the  emphasis  has  to  be  placed  on  a 
continuous  “becoming”  which  starts  off  with 
the  gift  of  faith  evidenced  as  disbelief  in  this 
world’s  principalities  and  powers.  By  such 
disbelief  he  joins  in  the  laughter  of  heaven  that 
is  mentioned  in  Psalm  2.  Inspired  by  this  di- 
vine laughter  he  makes  fun  of  “pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance,” tyrants.  Queens,  prime  ministers, 
and  presidents. 

Ian  Hunter  succeeds  in  revealing  a man  of 
spirit  who  is  a stranger  in  the  world.  His  back- 
ground and  education  may  have  occluded,  for 
awhile,  the  divine  initiative,  yet  the  response 
to  it  seems  to  have  been  there,  as  tor  example 
his  reference  to  the  “moment  of  great  illumi- 
nation” he  had  one  day  while  he  was  cycling 
with  his  father  in  the  countryside.  Another  as- 
pect of  his  sense  of  being  a stranger  was  his 
periodic  experiences  of  depression.  In  a letter 
to  Kitty  he  reflects  upon  his  sense  of  alienation. 
Like  Pascal  he  becomes  aware  of  the  grandeur 
because  of  his  acute  sense  of  misery.  While 
working  one  night  in  the  news  room  of  The 
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Evening  Standard  he  was  so  moved  by  the  sound 
ot  a sung  hymn  breaking  through  the  cacoph- 
ony ot  the  newspaper’s  babble  that  he  wrote, 
“The  singing  was  rather  attractive.  Anything 
to  do  with  religion  attracts  me  in  a sort  of  way 
. . . The  things  that  1 really  love  in  life  are 
worship,  sincerity,  love,  and  great  literature.” 
It  was  as  a stranger  who  heard  “music  from 
another  room”  that  he  could  write  from  Rus- 
sia, “The  most  encouraging  thing  about  the 
Soviet  regime  was  its  failure.  If  it  had  suc- 
ceeded I think  I should  have  committed  suicide 
because  then  I should  have  known  that  there 
were  no  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  human 
beings  could  be  terrorized  and  enslaved.”  In 
the  light  of  such  a declaration  he  might  be 
classified  as  an  eschatological  existentialist:  one 
who  sees  the  darkness  because  he  is  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  light  of  the  ultimate  rev- 
elation. This  seems  to  be  the  situation  so  far  as 
another  of  his  reflections  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
is  concerned,  “My  disillusionment  with  the  no- 
tion ot  a predestined  progress  toward  a king- 
dom of  heaven  on  earth  led  me  inexorably  back 
to  the  kingdom  not  of  this  world  proclaimed 
in  the  Christian  revelation.”  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  expose 
the  widespread  persecution  of  religious  dissi- 
dents taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1933. 
Like  Amos  he  was  called  to  be  a prophet.  His 
prophecies  about  the  failure  of  secular  human- 
ism, the  collapse  of  the  British  Empire,  World 
War  II  and  so  on  have  all  been  on  the  mark. 


and  indicative  of  the  discernment  that  comes 
from  faith.  One  of  the  many  critical  letters  he 
received  while  he  was  editor  of  Punch  was  one 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  which 
he  responded  by  confessing,  “I  am,  alas,  not 
myself  a believing  Christian.  I wish  I were.  But 
one  thing  I can  say  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
and  that  is  that  I grow  evermore  convinced  that 
the  Christian  gospel  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  the  world.” 

Ian  Hunter  concludes  that  it  is  in  his  sixties 
that  Malcolm  Muggeridge’s  manic-depressive 
moods  of  early  years  are  replaced  by  “an  al- 
most complacent  serenity.”  “Like  a gargoyle  on 
a cathedral,  he  positioned  himself  where  he  could 
grin  down  on  the  antics  of  a world  gone  mad 
or  gaze  up  to  where  the  steeple  pointed  the 
way  to  God.  It  was  the  perch  he  had  sought 
all  his  life.” 

I enjoyed  reading  this  book.  For  me,  how- 
ever, there  was  something  missing  and  that  was 
some  hint  of  Muggeridge’s  relationship  with  his 
family.  We  know  that  he  loved  his  family.  How 
great  then  must  have  been  his  grief  over  the 
death  of  a son  killed  in  a skiing  accident!  Per- 
haps this  is  too  intimate  to  be  included  in  one 
man’s  story.  I am  sure  it  is.  The  story  as  it  is, 
however,  is  an  excellent  witness  to  the  grace 
that  prevails  in  the  midst  of  human  sin  and 
folly.  We  need  such  a witness.  Indeed  it  could 
be  the  basis  of  a contemporary  Christian  doc- 
trine of  man. 


Ernest  Gordon 


BOOK  NOTES 


by  Donald  Macleod 

STRONG,  James,  Exhaustive  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible  with  Key -Word 
Comparison  (Abingdon’s  Edition). 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  TN,  1980. 
Pp.  1773.  $19.95. 

This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  1894  clas- 
sic. Its  title  page  describes  its  contents:  “The 
Exhaustive  Concordance  of  the  Bible:  showing 
every  word  of  the  text  of  the  common  English 
Version  of  the  Canonical  Books  and  every  oc- 
currence of  each  word  in  regular  order;  to- 
gether with  a Key-Word  Comparison  of  se- 
lected words  and  phrases  in  the  King  James 
Version  with  five  contemporary  translations,  also 
brief  Dictionaries  of  the  f»;brew  and  Greek 
words  of  the  original,  with  references  to  the 
English  words.” 

The  regular  features  of  the  original  concord- 
ance are  here  and  more:  every  word  in  the  Bi- 
ble listed  alphabetically  and  the  location  by  book, 
chapter  and  verse;  a concurrent  apparatus  by 
which  the  reader  can  discover  the  original  He- 
brew, Chaldee  or  Greek  term  from  which  the 
word  came;  dictionaries  of  all  significant  words 
in  the  original  language  of  Scripture;  and 
Abingdon’s  new  Key-Word  Comparison:  a 
special  section  of  selected  words  and  phrases 
from  the  King  James  Version  compared  with 
five  other  leading  translations  (RSV,  NEB,  JB, 
NIV  and  NAS).  Here  are  several  reference  books 
in  one  volume.  Every  preacher  ought  to  own 
one.  An  invaluable  study  tool  at  a reasonable 
price! 


GOODRICK,  E.  W.  & KOHLEN- 
BERGER,  J.  R.,  Ill,  The  NIV  Com- 
plete Concordance.  Zondervan  Publish- 
ing House,  Grand  Rapids,  MI,  1981. 
Pp.  1044.  $19.95. 

With  the  services  of  an  electronic  computer 
(Cyber/175),  two  faculty  members  at  Multno- 
mak  School  of  the  Bible  have  produced  a con- 
cordance with  250,000  references  to  the  New 
International  Version  of  the  Bible.  Goodrich  and 
Kohlenberger  contributed  two  years  of  exact- 
ing and  tedious  labor  while  the  computer  op- 


erated for  only  240  hours  on  the  project  be- 
cause it  is  “able  to  hunt,  sort,  list  and  select 
word  contexts  with  a speed,  accuracy  and  con- 
text quality  never  before  achieved  in  a Bible 
concordance.”  The  three-column  pages  list  12,800 
principal  words  in  order  of  appearance  with 
chapter,  verse  and  contextual  phrase  references 
from  Genesis  right  through  to  Revelation.  Over 
three  million  copies  of  the  NIV  are  in  print. 
Libraries,  preachers  and  other  Bible  students 
will  want  to  own  this  unusual  reference  tool 
and  commend  it  for  its  usefulness  and  moder- 
ate price. 

KEMPER,  Robert  G.,  Beginning  A 
New  Pastorate  (Creative  Leadership 
Series,  ed.  by  Lyle  E.  Schaller).  Abing- 
don Press,  Nashville,  TN,  1978.  Pp.  127. 
$4.95  (paper). 

This  book  has  to  do  with  a change  of  pas- 
torate and  hence  its  discussion  is  largely  from 
the  perspective  of  the  clergy;  however,  a seg- 
ment concerns  the  role  of  the  “pulpit  search 
committee”  and  its  responsibility  to  both  the 
candidate  and  the  parish.  The  author  avoids 
the  traditional  “how  to”  strategy  by  leading  out 
from  certain  assumptions  and  in  a very  person- 
able way  carries  the  reader  upon  a journey  all 
too  familiar  to  the  average  clergy  on  the  move. 
“Clergy,”  he  writes,  “have  an  itinerant  tradi- 
tion.” Hence  this  monograph  “advocates  a 
process”  and  the  key  to  a positive  handling  of 
this  process  is  “intentionality.”  Each  move  out 
from  one  parish  and  into  another  involves 
meaning,  understanding,  patience,  promise,  etc., 
but  without  a measure  of  Kemper’s  wisdom 
the  opposite  of  these  may  obtain. 

All  of  this  little  book  makes  useful  reading 
and  chiefly  because  the  author  includes  the 
minister’s  family  and  its  concerns  in  any  parish 
move,  explores  traditional  assumptions  some 
clergy  have  regarding  their  careers  and  services 
to  a community,  and  cautions  everyone  in  any 
division  of  this  vocation  to  recognize  that  within 
and  under  intentionality  are  included  decision, 
planning,  mutual  needs,  clarity  of  aim,  and  so 
forth.  Every  senior  in  seminary,  every  clergy 
contemplating  or  yearning  for  a move,  and  every 
pulpit  search  committee  should  read  this  book. 
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FOREST,  James,  Thomas  Merton:  A 
Pictorial  Biography.  Paulist  Press, 
Ramsey,  NJ,  1980.  Pp.  102.  $5.95  (pa- 
per). 

The  general  secretary,  lames  Forest,  of  the 
International  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  and 
a personal  friend  of  Thomas  Merton,  has  given 
us  a straightforward  narrative  accompanied  by 
photographs  of  the  life  of  the  famous  Trappist 
monk.  The  story  covers  the  period  from  Mer- 
ton’s infancy  to  his  death  and  the  photographs 
include  scenes  where  he  lived  and  worked,  es- 
pecially of  those  places  he  visited  in  his  Chris- 
tian dialogue  with  Eastern  religious  traditions. 
Printed  and  reproduced  on  fine  quality  paper 
this  modest  volume  is  a memento  anyone  would 
cherish. 

WALLIS,  Charles  L.,  The  Ministers 
Manual  (1981  Edition).  Harper  & 
Row,  Publishers,  San  Francisco,  CA, 
1981.  Pp.  280.  $8.95. 

Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year,  The  Ministers 
Manual,  under  the  capable  and  experienced  ed- 
itorship of  Charles  L.  Wallis,  continues  to  pro- 
vide ready  liturgical  resources  and  germinal 
sermonic  ideas  for  preachers  and  worship  lead- 
ers who  know  how  to  use  such  materials  in 
either  a creative  or  supplementary  fashion. 
research  student  who  explored  a half  century 
of  homiletic  resources  remarked  upon  the 
steadiness  of  the  manual’s  theological  posture 
and  the  flexibility  of  its  focus  in  meeting  the 
challenges  of  social  change.  Its  reading  audi- 
ence covers  a wide  spectrum  of  religious 
professionals:  pastors,  military  chaplains,  Sun- 
day School  teachers,  and  laypersons  who  use  it 
for  devotional  discipline.  Well  and  thoroughly 
indexed.  The  Ministers  Manual  is,  of  its  kind, 
the  leading  compendium  of  contemporary 
homiletical  resources  available. 

DIXON,  William  C.,  Pointed  Tales. 
Morehouse-Barlow  Co.,  Wilton,  CT, 
1980.  Pp.  97.  No  price  (paper). 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  stated  in  the 
Preface:  “These  stories  are  written  from  a the- 
ological perspective  and  set  within  a biblical 
context.  Many  of  them  have  an  appended  inter- 
pretation or  explanation.  However,  this  book  is 
intended  as  a creative  resource,  not  merely  as 
an  anthology  of  pre-packaged,  ready-to-use 


material.  . . . Parents  may  use  these  stories  as 
a supplement  to  their  child’s  Christian  educa- 
tion, as  a way  of  raising  an  ethical  issue  for 
discussion  or  simply  as  an  entertaining  way  of 
sharing  life’s  values”  (x). 

Here  are  twenty  original  stories  for  use  in 
services  of  worship  as  well  as  in  informal  do- 
mestic settings.  The  approach  is  new.  The  writer, 
who  is  minister  of  counselling  and  pastoral  care 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  writes:  “The  format  of  this  book  sug- 
gests a methodology  and  provides  models  which, 
hopefully,  will  stimulate  and  enable  pastors  and 
Christian  educators  to  create  worship  or  learn- 
ing experiences  for  children  out  of  their  own 
background,  imagination,  and  faith,  designed 
to  meet  the  unique  liturgical  needs  of  their  class 
or  congregation”  (x).  Then  later  he  adds: 
“Gathering  the  children  together  enables  them 
to  participate  in  the  story  which  is  an  open- 
ended,  unfolding  process  rather  than  a static, 
finished  presentation  to  be  observed”  (xi).  These 
chapters  provide  models  which  indicate  Dixon’s 
method  at  work.  The  materials  cannot  be  eas- 
ily copied  (which  is  the  author’s  intention),  but 
all  of  us  find  here  a fresh  attempt  at  a perennial 
liturgical  problem  (the  “junior  sermon”)  marked 
by  exciting  imagery,  sober  lessons  with  biblical 
bases,  group  involvement,  and  the  element  of 
surprise. 

IDLE,  Christopher,  Stories  of  Our 
Favorite  Hymns.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans 
Pub.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI,  1980.  Pp. 
72.  $10.95. 

A parish  priest  of  the  Church  of  England 
(and  himself  a hymnwriter),  who  serves  a 
dockside  congregation  in  the  Limehouse  sec- 
tion of  London,  has  given  us  a classic  volume 
marked  by  good  taste,  artistic  decor,  and  in- 
teresting biographical  content.  Here  are  the 
stories  of  fifty  “favorite”  hymns  arranged  in 
groups  according  to  the  petitions  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  origins  of  these  hymns  are  given, 
along  with  their  association  with  certain  histor- 
ical events.  Color  photographs  accompany  and 
illuminate  the  script  and  join  with  other  at- 
tractions to  make  this  an  ideal  gift  book. 

HARMON,  William,  The  Oxford 
Bool{  of  American  Light  Verse.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York,  NY, 
1979.  Pp.  540.  $15.95. 

Those  of  us  who  have  treasured  the  Oxford 
series  of  anthologies  of  poetry  will  welcome  this 
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new  compilation  which  comes  as  a companion 
to  the  New  Oxford  Boo!{  of  English  Light  Verse. 
The  editor,  William  Harmon,  Professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  is 
a poet  in  his  own  right  and  has  won  critical 
acclaim  for  his  volume  on  Time  in  Ezra  Pound's 
Wolf.  This  new  anthology  includes  a wide  range 
of  American  poets  from  the  serious  (Eliot, 
Sandburg,  Dickinson,  Frost,  Auden,  etc.)  to  the 
humorous  (Nash,  Dorothy  Parker,  e.e.  cum- 
mings,  etc.)  with  pieces  also  from  writers  who 
are  not  included  usually  in  such  collections — 
Hemingway,  John  Barth,  Gertrude  Stein,  and 
others.  These  selections  include  many  poetic 
forms  and  a wide  miscellany  of  themes  and 
feature  satire,  limericks,  popular  song  lyrics — 
all  illuminating  and  frequently  entertaining.  One 
can  appreciate  the  immense  outlay  of  time  and 
the  perceptive  choices  this  volume  represents; 
moreover,  the  aphorism  is  still  true:  all  poets 
are  versifiers,  but  not  every  versifier  is  a poet. 

MURPHY,  Edward  F.,  2775  One- 
Line  Quotations  for  Speakers,  Writers,  and 
Raconteurs.  Crown  Publishers,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY,  1981.  Pp.  216.  $10.95. 

Of  the  compiling  of  dictionaries  and  com- 
pendia of  quotations  there  seems  to  be  no  end. 
Here  is  a compilation  of  over  two  hundred  pages 
of  “one-liners,”  the  stuff  of  after-dinner  speeches, 
TV  commercials,  and  presidential  political  ad- 
dresses. Arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
subjects,  these  (nearly  3,000)  quotations — axio- 
matic, cryptic,  proverbial,  witty — are  selected 
from  a galaxy  of  writers,  thinkers,  and  come- 
dians: from  Sophocles  down  to  Jean  Shepherd; 
from  the  world  of  amusement  to  philosophical 
perception.  An  excellent  seasonal  gift  for  a clergy 
spouse! 

LEWIS,  Alec  (ed.).  The  Quotable 
Quotations  Boof.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
Pub.,  New  York,  NY,  1980.  Pp.  333. 
$12.95. 

Most  encyclopedias  of  quotations  are  the 
products  of  “scissors  and  paste.”  The  compiler, 
Alec  Lewis,  of  this  collection,  who  served  for  a 
time  as  speechwriter  for  a government  official, 
has  given  us,  however,  the  product  of  twenty 
years  of  research  and  careful  selection.  Here 
are  2,800  items  on  over  500  subjects  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  Out  of  a lifelong  interest 
in  quality  sayings,  Lewis  directed  his  attention 
not  only  to  “who  said  it”  or  to  “who  said  it 


first,”  but  more  particularly  to  “what”  was  said. 
This  latter  focus  he  felt  was  more  important 
and  significant  than  the  prominence  of  the  au- 
thor. This  is  a useful  compendium. 

COX,  James  W.  (ed.).  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Pulpit,  II.  Abingdon  Press, 
Nashville,  TN,  1981.  Pp.  238.  $8.95. 

Our  debt  to  James  W.  Cox  of  Louisville 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  is  augmented  by 
the  publication  of  a second  volume  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Pulpit.  Here  are  twenty-seven 
sermons  by  contemporary  preachers  of  various 
denominations  and  native  backgrounds.  The 
contributors  are  largely  from  a younger  gen- 
eration and  the  foci  of  sermonic  materials  are 
upon  social  and  ethical  issues.  No  reviewer 
would  attempt  to  assess  a symposium  of  dis- 
crete sermons  such  as  these  or  discover  a cri- 
terion for  the  editor’s  initial  selections.  This 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  preachers  because  the 
evaluative  impact  of  any  sermon  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  the  verbal  presentation  within  its 
original  liturgical  context;  nor  would  it  denote 
accurately  the  word  “powerful”  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  editor’s  subjective  acumen. 
Nevertheless,  Professor  Cox  in  these  two  vol- 
umes has  done  us  all  a lasting  favor  in  contrib- 
uting to  the  resources  of  the  history  of  twen- 
tieth-century preaching  and  has  preserved  from 
this  era  a representative  cross  section  of  its 
Christian  pulpit. 

YOUNG,  Robert  D.,  Be  Brief  About 
It.  The  Westminster  Press,  Philadel- 
phia, PA,  1980.  Pp.  144.  $7.95. 

Samuel  Butler  once  said  that  “brevity  is  very 
good  when  we  are  or  are  not  understood.”  This 
may  sound  like  double  talk  but  it  underscores 
simply  the  fact  that  brevity  possesses  a general 
indispensability.  This  is  the  underlying  thrust 
of  this  compact  little  monograph  by  Robert  D. 
Young,  author  of  an  earlier  and  stimulating 
volume.  Religious  Imagination.  Dr.  Young  is 
senior  minister  at  the  Westminster  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  West  Chester,  PA,  and  a visiting 
lecturer  in  preaching  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  This  essay  incorporates  a plea  for 
shorter  sermons  and  specifies  such  to  be  the 
key  to  more  effective  communication.  Part  I 
deals  with  arguments  for  brevity;  Part  II  names 
ten  guidelines  for  achieving  this  end;  Part  III 
delineates  the  character  of  brevity  which  does 
not  compromise  truth;  and  Part  IV  provides 
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some  examples  ot  the  canons  of  brevity  at  work. 
This  is  a good  book  tor  evaluating  one’s 
preaching  alter  maybe  a decade  of  pulpit  ex- 
perience and  as  a watchword  for  novices  at  the 
sermonic  craft. 

FULLER,  Reginald  H.,  The  Use  of 
the  Bible  in  Preaching.  Fortress  Press, 
Philadelphia,  PA,  1981.  Pp.  80.  $3.50 
(paper). 

The  name  of  Reginald  Fuller  suggests  an  able 
New  Testament  scholar  whose  outreach  into 
and  grasp  of  diverse  fields  includes  liturgy  and 
preaching.  His  Preaching  the  Xew  Lectionary 
(Liturgical  Press,  1973)  is  an  immense  synthesis 
of  his  thoughts  on  the  various  pericopes  for 
Sunday  lections.  His  waitings  on  the  miracles 
and  the  resurrection  have  proved  his  compe- 
tence as  a biblical  interpreter.  In  this  slim  vol- 
ume he  explores  a plausible  interpretative 
method  for  biblical  preaching  and  gives  thirty 
pages  of  examples  illustrating  how  this  method 
works  out  in  practice.  This  is  a very  useful  and 
reasonably  priced  text  for  classes  in  interpreta- 
tion and  preaching. 

O’DRISCOLL,  Herbert,  A Certain 
Life.  The  Seaburv  Press,  New  York, 
NY,  1980.  Pp.  93.' $3.95. 

Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Van- 
couver, Canada,  Herbert  O’Driscoll  is  in  pop- 
ular opinion  one  of  Canada’s  most  effective 
preachers.  Here  are  forty  succinct  chapters  en- 
titled generally  as  “contemporary  meditations 
on  the  way  of  Christ.”  The  author  expresses 
his  thoughts  in  elegant  prose  and  demonstrates 
how  one  can  be  highly  imaginative  and  at  the 
same  time  warmly  personal  and  concrete. 
Readers  will  find  here  original  devotional  vi- 
gnettes as  the  writer  moves  through  the  gos- 
pels. Preachers  and  lay  folk  alike  will  discover 
in  these  pages  thoughtful  substance  and  genu- 
ine spiritual  perception. 

READ,  David  H.  C.,  The  Faith  Is 
Still  There.  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville, 
TN,  1980.  Pp.  94.  $4.95  (paper). 

The  name  ot  David  H.  C.  Read  has  been 
associated  with  robust  Christian  proclamation 
for  upwards  of  four  decades.  .>\s  senior  minister 


since  1956  ot  the  Madison  , -Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City  (his  congregation  cel- 
ebrated his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  Janu- 
ary), he  has  had  more  books  of  sermons  pub- 
lished than  any  other  Presbyterian  minister  in 
these  times.  The  thrust  ot  these  six  sermonic 
essays  is  stated  in  the  Pretace:  “.^t  a time  when 
the  hysterical  wing  of  American  religion  is  so 
much  in  evidence,  it  needs  to  be  demonstrated 
that  the  alternative  is  not  a barren  skepticism 
or  a secularized  version  ot  the  faith,  but  adher- 
ence to  the  catholic  tradition  under  the  reform- 
ing Spirit  of  God”  (p.  9).  Then  follow  these 
titles:  “The  Uproar  of  .American  Religion,” 
“With  .\11  Thy  .Mind,”  “.Most  Surely  Believed,” 
“.-Ml  Things  .\re  Yours,”  “.\nd  God  Said,”  and 
“Let  Us  Worship  God.”  As  it  would  be  ex- 
pected these  pages  are  marked  by  literary  ex- 
cellence, well  tempered  conviction,  balanced 
thinking,  and  strong  persuasion.  The  optimism 
of  the  New  Testament  prevails  throughout,  for, 
as  Read  himself  projects,  “the  gospel  of  Christ 
who  is  the  same  ‘yesterday,  today,  and  tomor- 
row,’ can  be  understood  and  accepted  and  re- 
alized afresh  with  each  new  challenge  of  the 
accelerating  history  of  the  human  race.” 

Prayers  for  Sunday  Services,  by  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worship,  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  Saint  Andrew  Press, 
Edinburgh,  1980.  Pp.  136.  £2.50  ($5.50). 

This  book  is  “intended  to  be  used  as  a com- 
panion to  The  Boo/{  of  Common  Order  (1979).” 
It  contains  “sixteen  full  sets  of  prayers  for  Sun- 
days when  there  is  no  celebration  of  Holy 
Communion;  also  prayers  for  different  seasons 
of  the  Christian  Year.”  There  is  no  attempt  to 
standardize  these  devotional  and  liturgical  ma- 
terials on  account  of  the  wide  diversity  in  usages 
throughout  the  church  in  Scotland.  “These 
services,”  the  Introduction  indicates,  “have  been 
reproduced  almost  wholly  as  they  were  sub- 
mitted, and  they  reflect  the  style  and  idiom  of 
their  different  contributors.”  Hence  “leaders  of 
worship  must  be  prepared  to  select  that  mate- 
rial which  they  can  use  unselfconsciously  in  their 
own  situation.”  .\  handy  and  quality  resource 
rather  than  a trailblazer  into  new  formularies 
for  the  church’s  worship,  this  book  retains  the 
flavor  of  the  King  James  Version,  The  Book,  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  The  Book  of  Common  Or- 
der and  maybe  this  is  a factor  no  one  would 
want  to  set  aside  entirely. 

Don.'\ld  .Macleod 
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ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

Abingdon  Press,  201  Eighth  Avenue  South,  Nashville,  TN  37203 

Baker  Book  House,  1019  Wealthy  Street,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49506 

Barnes  & Noble,  81  Adams  Drive,  Totowa,  NJ  07512 

Cornell  University  Press,  124  Roberts  Place,  Ithaca,  NY  14850 

Cornerstone  Books,  P.O.  Box  28048,  St.  Louis,  MO  63119 

Cowley  Publications,  980  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Crown  Publishers,  Inc.,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  225  Jefferson  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49502 

Fortress  Press,  2900  Queens  Lane,  Philadelphia,  PA  19129 

Harper  & Row  Publishers,  Inc.,  1700  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94111 

John  Knox  Press,  341  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  GA  30308 

Louisiana  State  University  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70803 

Morehouse-Barlow  Co.,  78  Danbury  Road,  Wilton,  CT  06897 

Ohio  University  Press,  Scott  Quadrangle,  Athens,  OH  45701 

Oxford  University  Press,  200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10016 

Paulist  Press,  545  Island  Road,  Ramsey,  NJ  07446 

The  Saint  Andrew  Press,  52  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  EH2  2LQ 

Seabury  Press,  815  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  Publishers,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017 

University  of  Alabama  Press,  Box  2877,  University,  AL  35486 

The  Westminster  Press,  925  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

Winston  Press,  430  Oak  Grove,  Suite  203,  Minneapolis,  MN  55403 

Yale  University  Press,  302  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  CT  06511 

Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1415  Lake  Drive  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI  49506 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
1982 


June  7-25:  J.  Christiaan  Beker,  The  Pauline  Letters  i Henry  Warner  Bowden,  Main 
Themes  in  Amencan  History  / Edward  A.  Dowey,  Jr.,  The  Theology  of  Calvin  ; Thomas 
G.  Long,  Preaching  and  the  Literary  Forms  of  the  Bible  / Sara  Little,  Contemporary 
Theories  of  Church  Education  / Geddes  Hanson,  Planning  in  Service  to  Change 

June  28-July  16:  Katharine  Sakenfeld,  Freed  to  Serve:  the  Book  of  Exodus  / Charles 
Ryerson  III,  Encounter  of  Christian  Faith  with  Other  Faiths  / Letty  M.  Russell,  Theolog- 
ical Anthropology  and  Liberation  / David  Ng,  The  Congregation  as  Educator  / Donald 
Capps,  Pastoral  Care  and  the  Life  Cycle 

July  19-August  6:  John  P.  Newport,  The  Christian  Faith,  the  Cults,  and  the  New  Con- 
sciousness / Diogenes  Allen,  Introduction  to  Philosophy  of  Religion  i James  Massey, 
Preaching  in  its  Worship  Context  / Freda  A.  Gardner,  Ministry  with  Youth 

July  19-27:  John  S.  Savage,  Lab  I— Encountering  the  Inactive  Church  Member  Through 
Personal  Visitation 

July  29-August  6:  John  S.  Savage,  Lab  II— Development  of  Trainers  for  Lab  I on  Vis- 
itation Skills  (Prerequisite:  Lab  I) 

August  2-6:  (Followed  by  a period  of  independent  study):  James  Butler,  The  Book  of 
Job  / Charles  Willard,  Tools  for  Theological  Study  / Manford  Wright-Saunders,  Human 
Sexuality  and  the  Community  of  Faith  / Ted  Ward,  The  Moral  Aspect  of  Spiritual  De- 
velopment 

Each  course  carries  credit  for  three  semester  hours  in  M.Div.,  M.A.  and  Th.M.  programs. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  unclassified  students. 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION,  WRITE: 

Summer  School  Office 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
CN  821 

Princeton,  NJ  08540 
or  phone  (609)  921-8252 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  admits  qualified  students  of  any  race, 
color  and  national  or  ethnic  origin  and  without  regard  to  handicap  or  sex. 


Theology  Today 


“I  read  Theology  Today  regularly  and  always  recommend  it  because  it 
is  the  best  source  for  keeping  informed  of  what  is  happening  in  con- 
temporary theology.” 

— James  H.  Cone 


“I  read  every  issue  of  Theology  Today  and  have  done  so  for  a good 
many  years.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
interesting  periodicals  1 see.  The  perusal  of  each  one  is  a pleasure.” 

— Karl  Menninger 

“Theology  Today  manages  not  only  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  theolog- 
ical heritage  from  the  past  but  to  signal  what  is  going  on  around  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  present.  That  is  an  unbeatable  prescription  for  fac- 
ing the  future.” 

— Robert  McAfee  Brown 

Now  in  its  38th  year,  THEOLOGY  TODAY  has  become  the  most 
influential  and  widely  circulated  quarterly  of  theology  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articles  have  not  only  charted  the  trends  of  contemporary 
religious  thought  but  influenced  them  as  well.  THEOLOGY  TODAY 
offers  its  readers  clear,  concise  essays  by  prominent  writers  and  a broad- 
ened vision  of  the  task  of  theology  and  the  church  in  a changing  world. 

For  a challenging  look  at  what  theology  is  and  can  be,  subscribe  now 
to  THEOLOGY  TODAY  for  $8.50  per  year. 


THEOLOGY  TODAY,  P.O.  Box  29,  Princeton,  N.J.  08540 

Please  enter/renew  my  subscription  for:  ptsb-i981 

1 year  (4  issues,  $8.50)  Bill  me 

2 years  (8  issues,  $15.00)  Check  enclosed 

Name 

Street  

City State Zip 

Special  Student  rate:  $5.00  per  year.  Please  make  all  checks  payable  to 
THEOLOGY  TODAY  in  U.S.  funds. 
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